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CHAPTER LI. 


Ir isa long time now since I was 
twenty-three, and a student in the 
Royal Academy. I had loved and 
practised my art, enthusiastically, 
before school-time, in and out of 
school-time, and since school-time 
—as child, youth, and man—for 
sixteen years; and, there can be no 
doubt, had been overdoing it. My 
thin face and hands were white 
and hectic as a ballet-girl’s. I had, 
too, a tightness across my chest that 
the doctor said was rather alarm- 
ing, and for which he prescribed 
a year or two of Italy. Seldom 
do patients anticipate taking their 
medicine with so much delight as 
Idid. Why I did not use mine at 
once was a want of means to pay 
for it. I had friends who would 
have helped me if they could; but, 
like myself, every one of them only 
lived from hand to mouth. Of re- 
lations I had but one, who, if he 
had the will, ‘was in a position to 
assist me, and he was settled in 
Spain. Taking heart of grace, I 
made appeal to him. I sincerely 
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wish that every nephew in circum- 
stances such as mine may find an 
uncle as kind. He placed to my 
account with his correspondent in 
London a sum larger than I had 
asked ; expressed great affection for 
and sympathy with me; but dis- 
approved of my medico’s prescrip- 
tion, and recommended a different 
mode of treatment. There was no 
climate in the world, he insisted, so 
likely to do me good as that of 
Spain; if I required nursing, he 
promised that my aunt and cousins 
should make a pet of me; and, he 
asserted, all that artists go about 
the world looking for could be 
found more readily there than any- 
where else; and, finally, he put as 
a question, where, besides, could I 
find such masters to study from as 
Ponz, Polomino, Morales, Murillo, 
Zurbaran ? The names fired me. 
I adopted my uncle’s opinions, took 
his advice, and in little more than 
a week was looking out ahead across 
the Bay of Biscay for Cadiz, en route 
for Seville. 
K 
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Hope and a sunny voyage set me 
up wonderfully ; and when I got 
out, it was little nursing, but a 
good deal of feeding, that I wanted. 
What a glorious life I led for a 
couple of years !—everything pro- 
vided; nothing to care about; a 
hundred masterpieces within reach, 
and every one worth having come 
the distance to see; to say nothing 
of health, leisure, and opportunity. 
Rich as they were in other great 
masters, the convents, churches, 
and galleries were especially rich 
in Murillos—the greatest painter, 
I think, that ever existed. Him I 
stuck to, as no one is ever followed 
up but from intense love, or per- 
haps hate. That’s how and where 
I got, what people call, my “Span- 
ish style.” 

When I came back to England, 
I had the uphill work common to 
all who independently aspire to 
gain the heights of a profession. 
There was nothing for it but with 
patience to abide my time, and 
cherish hope while diligently work- 
ing on in faith—three virtues I 
strenuously recommend to all in 
similar circumstances. 

My studio was in Newman Street, 
and I had occupied it now for five 
months without receiving a single 
commission, although the dealers 
—terrible screws !—had bought 
some five or six of my Spanish 
studies. I had for several weeks 
been suffering again from a return 
of my old nervous complaint, when 
a circumstance, which I should have 
thought much more likely to hap- 
pen in the land I had come from 
than in that I was returned to, 
occurred. 

As certain dates are all-important 
to the well understanding my story, 
I mention that it begins in the af- 
ternoon of March 28, 1823. 

I had left off work much earlier 
than usual; for the day, which had 
scarcely known a dawn, was, later, 
quite borne down by a thick fog of 
Egyptian darkness. I was battling 
time, till I could go out to some 
place of amusement, by the help of 
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a cigar, an own-made pot of coffee, 
and a blazing fire, with no other 
light, so that the recesses of my 
studio were in deep obscurity, 
Sitting in front of the grate, | 
suffered my imagination to become 
so excited and my regards so en- 
grossed by the wonderful pictures 
perceptible among the  glowin 
coals, that neither a knock at the 
door nor the noise of a person en- 
tering attracted my notice. My 
attention was first aroused by a 
sound close to me—a curious sound, 
in which a husky wheeze and a 
heavy sob were both embodied, 
Starting up, I beheld a tall, veiled 
female figure, dressed entirely in 
black, standing behind the chair 
from which I had just sprung. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, quite 
unnerved, “‘what are you ?—where 
do you come from ?” 

“T gnockt, an’ taught I he’ert 
you zay coom in,” she replied ina 
deep guttural voice, accompanied 
by asthmatic gasps similar to those 
which had so startled me. 

“Are you a model?” I asked, 
recovering my self-possession. 

“Sare!—a mottle? I ra’ader 
tink not!” she answered, draw- 
ing herself up, and speaking with 
great haughtiness: “I ist a la’atee 
—a rish la’atee ; an’ I coom apout 
a gommission fore you.” 

“A thousand pardons!—but I 
was taken so by surprise.” 

““ Nefare meint—don’t mention 
Now let me talk mit you.” 

I will just 


eet. 

‘“‘ Certainly, madam. 
get lights.” 

“‘T vo’ot ra’ader not—for de zake 
of thine eyes. Vee can talk ferry 
vell mitout.” 

“As you please, madam,” I 
answered, placing a chair. 

I took the opportunity of observ- 
ing her. She was so thickly veiled 
that not a feature could be dis- 
covered ; but occasionally, as they 
reflected a gleam from the fire, 
what seemed a pair of brilliant eyes 
flashed through the heavy’ pattern 
of the lace. A thick curl of black 
hair, which had escaped from undey 
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her bonnet, lay, a straggling, un- 
tidy mass, on her shoulder. She 
was enveloped in wrappers from 
head to foot, and her hands were 
gloved. My scrutiny was a failure. 

“Curious, very!” I thought to 
myself; ‘a lady!—with that 
voice! Dutch, I should say, —ah! 
—that perhaps accounts for it.” 

“Vee vants you”—and, curious- 
ly, in all our conversations, then 
and subsequently, she always used 
the plural pronoun,—“ Vee vants 
you to baint a picture from de life 
—halfe lengt; aber, vee moos hafe 
a pargain.” 

“ Certainly, 
you propose?” 

“Subbose eet take you von 
mont’: you cooms an’ you leef in 
our house in de gountry; an’ you 
doos eem so kevick as afer you can 
—an’ vee gifs you two hundert 
kinnies.” 

“Delighted, I am sure, madam!” 
I replied, my breath so taken away 
by the splendid offer that I could 
scarcely muster enough to utter the 
words. 

“Ferry vell!-—an’ vee gifs you 
de money at vonce—de two hun- 
dert now.” 

She marked the adverb strongly 
in speaking, and still more em- 
phatically by laying down, with a 
thump upon the table, what ap- 
peared to be a leathern bag, from 
which the jingling of coin, though 
muffled, was clearly distinguish- 
able. ‘* An’,” she continued, “eef 
you doos eem as vee ist pleast, vee 
vont meint to gif you anoder hun- 
dert.” 

“That —is— very —liberal,” I 
managed to gasp out. 

“Ferry goot! Daf ist vhat vee 
doos. Now den, vhat you doos 
ist dis. You moos gife us your 
vort of honour, as you stays in our 
house alle de time, and dat you 
nefare shpeak to nopotty as you 
sees dere—nopotty but me—not 
von vort; an’ dat you nefare asts 
no kevestions—bartic’ler, as you 
asts no kevestions. Doos you un- 
terstant ?” 


madam;—what do 
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‘Quite clearly, madam.” 

“Ferry goot! All de time, you 
unterstant, you moos be pris’ner— 
you moos be aw secret?” 

“‘ Well, it’s not for very long, how- 
ever.” 

‘*No longer-er as you makes to 
baint your picture.” 

“Well, madam, I must try to fight 
it out as well as I can.” 

“Yah, wohl! Dere is efery 
tings as makes you gom-fortable— 
yves! Den dere is ‘noderting. 
Vhen you ’as done dis picture — 
meint !—you forgits eet—you moos 
know nothing of eet. Eef efer 
you see eet, you nefare zay you 
baint eet. Eet is lee-tle secret. 
Vee makes our pargain mit you 
for our lee-tle secret. Vee takes 
your vort of honour, as von 
shen’Il’mans, nefare to talk of eet 
—nefare to know nothing at all 
apout eet—nefare—noting at all. 
You unterstant all dat—kevite?”’ 

“You mean, I suppose, madam, 
that on my part this transaction, 
when complete, must be as if it had 
never been.” 

“Goot gesagt! Yah!” 
claimed, evidently pleased. 
ist’s recht, kevite.” 

“Then, madam, I can have no 
hesitation in giving my word of 
honour to observe your stipula- 
tions.” 

“Nun recht! Ferry goot. Den 
you coom ‘long mit me in our gar- 
riage,” she said, rising. 

“But, madam, I have prepara- 
tions to make——” 

“Das thut: nicht! Dere is 
studio mit ganvas, mit golours, mit 
eferyting. But more as eferyting, 
barticular, dere ist hurry. You 
moos baint dis picture at vonce 
—pegin dis evenin’. Vhat you 
zay?—eferyting you vant ist 
dere.” 

“In that case, madam, I will 
soon be ready.” : 

“Den. I vait; 
de besser.” 

I was in a state of ecstatic excite- 
ment. The adventure blended with 
something romantic in my disposi 


she ex- 
““ So 


aber, de sooner 
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tion; the emolument, for a picture 
of the size proposed, was to me at 
the time magnificent; and it quick- 
ened into sudden bloom hopes that 
had sunk torpid in the shadow of 
long-continued, cold neglect. As 
soon as I was alone in my chamber, 
an ignoble curiosity, I am afraid, 
urged me to ascertain by sight, tale 
and weight of the precious bag’s 
contents, whether I had not been 
dreaming. I was never in my life 
more happily wide awake than 
while counting over those two 
hundred and ten beautiful, ponder- 
ous sovereigns, and locking them 
securely away ; pitching some things 
into my portmanteau, and, after 
pansing only to inform my landlady 
that I had a sudden commission in 
the country which would keep me 
absent for probably a month, de- 
claring my! readiness to proceed, 
and descending with my patroness 
into the street. 

We found the fog so impervious 
that I hesitated about trusting my- 
self to pass through the thorough- 
fares in the vehicle, which I could 
only just discern was there wait- 
ing. Not so with the lady, she en- 
tered it at once. I was not suffered 
to remain undecided ; for a man laid 
hold of my colour-box and portman- 
teau, threw them up in front, and 
ascended himself; while two others, 
seizing my arms, half helped, half 
pushed me hurriedly into the car- 
riage, one of them rudely exclaim- 
ing, “‘Now den, mister, in wid ye, 
blease.” As his face came close to 
mine, the light of the lamp fell full 
upon it. There was no mistaking 
what race he belonged to—he was 
a Jew. Short as was my glimpse 
of them, it was long enough for his 
features to impress themselves so 
on my memory as to make me con- 
fident I could recognise him at any 
future time. It flashed upon me, 
also, now my attention was attracted 
to it, that the accent with which 
he had spoken was identical with 
his mistress’s. It was, therefore 
more than probable that she was a 
Jewess. 


The moment I was in, the car. 


riage proceeded. I found that all 
the blinds were carefully drawn 
down so as to exclude every ray of 
light, as well as all chance of ob- 
serving the direction it took. 

“‘A-w-ach! ah-ugh!” exclaimed, 
or rather coughed, my companion, 
her voice not at all improved by 
the fog; “‘ugh!—hafe you find de 
mo’oney alle right ?” : 

At the moment I was quite grate. 
ful to the darkness which prevented 
the scarlet that I felt rushing to my 
brow from being visible. It en. 
abled me to answer composedly, 
and to change the subject. 

“Oh, I can have no doubt it is 
perfectly correct—thanks. Pray, 
madam, is it a lady or a gentleman 
I am to paint?” 

‘* Vell, eet is a la’atee, an’ part of 
ashen’l’man. Ach! you ought to 
hafe gount your mo’oney, an’ look 
eef eet vas all goot—I allevays 
doos.”’ 

A lady, and only part of a gentle- 
man! 

“T beg your pardon,” I said; “I 
do not quite understand.” 

‘“Vee is not long pefore vee is 
dere, an’ you sees,” she replied. “I 
tinks you vill like your supject. 
Do you meint to baint mit a lamp? 
Eet is besser you pegins de shob at 
vonce—dere ist no time to los 
apout eet.” 

I lay back in my corner of the 
carriage in a state of great mental 
perplexity. In the little time we 
had been together the language of 
my travelling companion had grown 
perceptibly coarser, and some of her 
expressions were vulgarly offensive. 
Who could she be? Where were 
we going? Above all, what was 
“part of a gentleman”? There 
was nothing for it but patience, and 
the recollection of the bag of gold 
at home; for however I. might 
blush at the mention of the money, 
a very sound gratification sprang 
out of having it in positive posses- 
sion. Of course I could form no 
idea of our direction; we were pro- 
gressing at a very slow rate, but the 
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fog would make it highly danger- 
ous to go faster. From the same 
cause, doubtless, the usual uproar 
in the streets was less. I could 
perceive at first that we made fre- 
quent turnings ; but after some 
time the carriage appeared to go, 
at greatly accelerated speed, straight 
on; and a silence prevailed that 
convinced me we had got into the 
country. It seemed more than 
double the time, but we must have 
been boxed up the better part of 
an hour, when, making a sudden 
turn into what struck me as a gra- 
velled sweep, in a minute after the 
carriage stopped. 

I had by this time worked my- 
self into a state of great nervous 
excitement. The circumstances 
which otcurred as the door on my 
side opened, and I put my foot on 
the step to descend, by no means 
tended to allay it. A dark cloth 
was thrown over my head; my 
arms were seized by persons on 
each side, who irresistibly led me 
forward, up some steps, into a pas- 
sage, as I suppose, for I heard a 
heavy door close behind me; and 
on again—first this way, then that, 
right and left, till all my perceptions 
of distance and position were utter- 
ly confused, and finally deposited 
me, still hooded, in a remarkably 
comfortable easy-chair. Between 
distress at being half stifled and 
the excitement of mystery, doubt, 
and apprehension, I was nearly 
fainting; but hearing a door softly 
shut, and finding my arms at liberty, 
— off the cloth that covered my 
ace. 

I found myself quite alone, and 
gazed around in the extremity of 
wonder. I was in a large and well- 
lighted room. The illumination 
was produced by a cluster of lamps 
disposed beneath a powerful reflec- 
tor, admirably contrived and adapt- 
ed for artistic purposes, and en- 
abling me to observe that the apart- 
ment was superbly furnished as a 
painter’s studio. The ceiling was 
pierced by a sloping skylight over 
the lamps, but no apertures for 


windows were visible in the lofty 
walls. If any existed, they were 
hidden by a noble piece of tapestry 
which covered the side on my right 
from ceiling to floor, as if it had 
been wrought expressly to its di- 
mensions. In the angles next the 
tapestry, and opposite each other, 
were two doors of dark polished 
mahogany. All the walls were tint- 
ed with that dusky red which throws 
out so well, and relieves with warm 
reflections, objects opposed to it. 
Evidently, by the blanched colour 
of the tinting where they were hung, 
these walls had been covered with 
pictures frequently changed; for 
their markings ran into or over one 
another in a way sufficiently con- 
vincing to an experienced eye: at 
present they did not carry a single 
canvas. On my left, judiciously 
placed as regarded the light, was an 
artist’s throne—that is, an estrade 
or low platform—covered by a Tur- 
key carpet, and supporting, instead 
of the usual sitter’s chair, a verd- 
antique and white marble pedes- 
tal, surmounted by what appeared 
to be, from the level where I 
sat, whence the massive rim only 
was visible, a large silver salver. 
Between this and the wall hung 
a piece of heavy purple drapery. 
Close to where I sat was an old 
carved oak table, covered, as I per- 
ceived at a glance, with knowingly- 
selected implements and materials 
for my work, and with my own 
colour-box and telescope maul-stick. 
Standing in front, and below the 
throne, with a canvas resting on it, 
was an easel. Further on, still 
enveloped in its baize covering, I 
could see a lay-figure. Here and 
there against the walls, or standing 
out upon the floor, were cabinets, 
tables, and chairs, various in pat- 
tern and material, but each so rare, 
picturesque, elegant, or curious, that, 
for either one of them, half the fel- 
lows I knew would have given their 
ears, and at once set about compos- 
ing a picture to introduce a portrait 
of it. 

It was a luxurious seat in which 
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I found myself. I had not yet so 
entirely recovered from what I may 
as well call my fright, as to be able 
to leave it. Indeed I was still trem- 
bling from head to foot. My ob- 
servations certainly had discovered 
nothing to increase my alarm; on 
the contrary, they helped to com- 
pose and reassure me. It was plain, 
[ reasoned, that not only no ill was 
intended towards me, but that, hay- 
ing been brought there for the pur- 
pose avowed, the concomitant cir- 
cumstances were only such as the 
parties who had engaged my ser- 
vices thought it prudent to employ 
for enforcing the stipulation of pro- 
found secrecy. Why there should 
be any secrecy I at once determined 
was no business of mine ; and, for 
the moment, in blissful ignorance, 
dismissed the subject from my 
thoughts. 

After a time I assumed courage 
to get up and make a more minute 
survey of the many attractive ob- 
jects scattered around. Going from 
one to the other, I found those I 
might require, each well suited for 
its purpose; and beside them, heap- 
ed, with little attempt at arrange- 
ment, on chairs, tables, and shelves, 
a profusion of costly, curious, and 
beautiful articles— shawls, scarfs, 
tissues, vases, plate, gems—so de- 
sirable for an artist’s use as to make 
me sigh covetously that they were 
not “all mine and none of my neigh- 
bours’,” besides wondering more 
and more who and what those neigh- 
bours could be. 

At length my attention became 
greatly interested in the canvas 
which stood ready to receive the 
picture I was to paint. It struck 
me with astonishment to find it of 
real Spanish cloth, and that it was 
on a stretcher of Spanish oak, worm- 
eaten, dark with age, and undoubt- 
edly a genuine antique. While 
puzzling myself why and how these 
things should be, I stepped upon 
the estrade. As I recollect that 
moment, I seem to feel again the 
great throb that my heart gave, and 
the sickening pause during which I 
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could draw no breath, at the sight 
which met my eyes. But for a 
thought as sudden as my look, that 
what I saw was only a work of 
frightful art, I am afraid to think 
what the effect of the shock might 
have been. In the deep silver sal-, 
ver, already mentioned as surmount- 
ing the marble pedestal, seemi 
freshly severed from the trunk, be- 
spattered and bedabbled in a pool 
of blood, was lying a human head— 
that of a man, probably thirty years 
old—the features eminently beauti- 
ful, relieved in their bloodless pel- 
lor by magnificent black hair anda 
sable beard. Unquestionably it was 
the face of a Jew, and as unques- 
tionably the same face I had seen 
and scrutinised only an hour be- 
fore. 

I think it was the recognition 
that enabled me to withstand the 
shock; for, while seeing it was he, 
I knew it could not be he. __Light- 
ning-like, under some conditions, 
are the operations of the mind. In 
less than a moment I seemed to 
reason and bring out my conclu- 
sion—that the man whom I had 
remarked by the light of the car- 
riage-lamp must have been the 
model for this admirable effigy of 
a John Baptist’s head; executed, 
probably, to satisfy some morbid 
devotional feeling. I was so con- 
vinced, that curiosity began to pre 
vail over my first horror and disgust. 
But while I gazed, my sense en- 
countered the unmistakable odour 
of blood and death. A convulsive 
desperation forced me to put forth 
a shrinking finger and to touch 
the sad cheek. Good God !—it was 
real—it was dead flesh ! 

What a horror fell upon me! The 
touch acted like a spell to burst the 
cerements of a thousand tales of 
crime that I had heard or read, and 
buried in my memory. Starting 
from each uprose a gashed and 
bloody spectre, till my imagination 
was thronged with frightful forms 
of murder. I remember feeling at 
irresistible terror mingled with 
loathing, then a sense of deadly 
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sickness ; then—I recollect nothing 
for a time—I had fainted. 

How long an interval elapsed 
before I recovered I know not. 
My first consciousness was of some 
pungent essence acting acutely upon 
my nasal organs; and at the same 
time of choking by brandy, which 
some one was pouring down my 
throat. Gasping for breath, I[ 
started up, for a moment wonder- 
ing where I was, and what had 
happened; but all the circum- 
stances of the situation soon flashed 
upon me. Now others were added 
to them, which, if not so frightful 
in character, were certainly to the 
full as mysterious. With the ting- 
ling in my nose, and the taste of 
cognac on my palate — with my 
sable-veiled guide holding a vinai- 
grette in one hand, and a petit-verre 
in the other —I could not for a 
single moment make a pretence to. 
myself that I was dreaming. Yet 
what met my look was more like 
the splendid creation of a vision 
than a being of waking reality. 
Standing on the estrade—lightly 
poised @ one sandaled foot, with 
the othe: thrown just behind it, 
and restirg only on the bent toe ; 
one exquititely-modelled arm hang- 
ing loosely from the rounded shoul- 
der, the dher, gracefully curved 
at the elboy and wrist, with the 
hand suppo:ted on the rim of the 
ominous salrer by the forefinger 
only; the iich swellings of the 
pearly bust thrown high in _half- 
profile; the wendrous visage turned 
towards me, Wth, oh, such mar- 
vellous depths of calm wistful 
sorrow in the larre brown eyes !—I 
beheld a young fenale whose beauty 
of form and fac¢surpassed all I 
had ever seen in nature or art— 
whose loveliness ‘as beyond all 
that my happiest imaginations had 
ever conceived. 

Her dress was suprbly adapted 
to her beauty. Susended from 
the left shoulder by an embroidered 
strap with a large jeweled clasp at 
its middle, she had on agold-tinted 
tunic of some gorgeou: tissue as 
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soft and glittering as satin, but like 
no satin [ had ever seen, falling 
lightly across the breast on that 
side, and leaving all the other, to, 
the waist, with the shoulder and 
arm, bare; from under a girdle, 
thickly studded with precious 
stones, ‘clasping the waist high up 
beneath the bosom, it hung in 
straight folds, reaching only to the 
knee, and terminating in a border 
of high-embossed ornaments upon 
purple velvet. The ends of a scarf 
arabesqued with gold figures upon 
a white ground, as transparent and 
delicate as lace, and terminating in 
gold fringes so ponderous and deep 
that it was a marvel they could’ be 
sustained by so slight a texture, 
were brought from behind over the 
hips, and fell in unequal lengths 
from the knot, low in front, by 
which they were confined. A tiara 
of sapphires and diamonds blazed 
across her forehead, and among the 
wavy masses of her glorious hair, 
rich with lights ef ruddy yellow 
and purple shades. Clasping the 
upper part of her white rounded 
arm was a cincture of heavy gold 
with long pendants of emeralds ; 
and enormous jewels, which gleamed 
like rubies set in circlets of pearls, 
hung in her small pink ears. More 
jewels flashed from her wrists and 
fingers, and from the lacings of her 
purple sandals. How shall I de- 
scribe her further? Tall, graceful, 
slender, yet full and exquisitely 
rounded, her form looked perfect 
in womanhood; but among the 
finely-chiselled features of her face 
a fresh girlhood seemed yet to lin- 
ger and play, despite a constant look 
of sorrow, so tender and mournful 
—so appealing—that it touched ‘the 
pity in my heart, and caused it to 
vibrate with all the pain of her sur- 
mised but unknown suffering. 

The trance of surprise into ‘which 
I had fallen while gazing was’ 
broken by the croaking voice of 
my hostess asking, in a really affec- 
tionate sort of way,— 

“Ist you petter now, oder vill 
you hafe some more prantee ?” 
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“Good God!” I cried, ‘“ what is 
the meaning of this ?” 

“De meanin’ ?—vhat of ?” 

“That bloody head—that lady ?” 

“Dat ist de laa-tee you ist to 
baint, an’ dats de part of de 
shen’l’man I shpeak apout,” she 
answered coolly. “Ve vants a 
Salome mit a Shone Paptist. Bes- 
ser you doos eem so kevic as 
efer you can; he vont keep long, 
you knows.” 

She spoke of the dreadful object 
as indifferently as if she were a 
butcher’s wife talking of mutton- 
chops. 

““Great heaven! madam, I can- 
not, unless I am satisfied as to his 
fate.” 

She came to my front, and, I 
suppose, stared hard at me; then, 
after a pause, raised her gloved 
hand, and, shaking her forefinger 
in my face, spoke in a very decided 
manner,— 

“T tellt you as vee hafe our se- 
cret. You has gife your vort as 
you ast no kevestions. All vhat 
you has to do ist to baint de pic- 
ture—dem ist our pargains; alle 
oder ting ist no peassiness of 
yours.” 

There could be no doubt of it— 
she was right. I glanced appeal- 
ingly from her to the wonderful 
creature standing on the throne, 
but encountered only the same look 
of wistful sorrow which had so 
thrilled me already. I was about to 
remonstrate again. 

‘“‘Hear me, madam. I——” but 
she interrupted me at once. 

‘* Besser dan you talks you shticks 
to our.pargain ; an’ you finds vee 
vont pe vorsser as ours.” 

I felt rather cowed. The reso- 
lute tone in which she spoke, the 
recollection of the way I had lately 
been handled, and the thick black 
veil which repelled all attempts to 
judge of the speaker by feature 
and expression, together, tended to 
impress my excited apprehension 
menacingly—to silence and subdue 
me. Besides, just then, at, I ima- 
gine, some unobserved signal, the 
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beautiful young lady, lifting the 
salver with its livid burden, threw 
herself into a pose which, whether 
it had been previously studied or 
was spontaneous, so perfectly satis. 
fied my ideas of grace and meaning, 
that my art-enthusiasm soon super. 
seded all other subjects and em 

tions. : 

It was under these circumstances 
that I commenced my work. As it 
grew upon the canvas my ardour 
grew with it. Inspired by the un- 
speakable loveliness of my model, 
idea after idea rushed in upon m 
each of a higher beauty than the 
last, but each of the last raising 
each of the former to its own glori- 
ous standard, till, when I threw 
down my port-crayon, what was as 
yet a mere outlined space, pre- 
sented to my eyes a vision of form 
and expression, of glowing light 
and colour, whose harmonies made 
my spirit faint with rapture. 

As I stood absorbed contemplat- 
ing my sketch, the wheezy voice 
of my hostess broke upon ny rey- 
erie,— 

“*Soh you has doon ensuph for 
dis vonce, ferry goot! You finds 
drough dere,” pointing fo one of 
the doors, “your zimmer, your 
pet-room — eferyting gomfortable. 
Dere ist von gallerie, vienefer you 
likes to valk, vhere yot can stresh 
your lecks. S’pose yol goes dere 
now, an’ vee has in ten minnits 
subber for you here.” 

Supper!—my thowhts reverted 
to that loathsome ject in the 
salver. ‘I have bem nervously ill 
lately,” I said; “I -ear I should be 
unable to eat anytiing with that— 
that, you know before me.” I 
pointed as I spke. Her voice 
was pitched in fe highest tones of 
surprise as she eplied,— 

“Curi-os! as is ja _ curi-os! 
Neéfers meint ; hen you cooms pack, 
you finds eer not here. Vee puts 
eem down inde coldt to make eem 
keep.” 

I had scacely sickened so much 
at the sigk itself as I did now at 
the way si spoke of it ; and with- 
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out further parley, with -one part- 
ing look at the Salome, rushed 
ay. 

"i soon as I had passed out of 
the studio I found myself in the 
gallery. From this passage, as it 
really was, a door opened into my 
bedroom. There, a cursory glance 
showed me, everything was _per- 
fectly comfortable. I gladly availed 
myself of the few minutes allowed 
to try—by plunging my head and 
hands into cold water, and by 
brushing the former till it smarted 
—to freshen up my faculties, and 
clear somewhat the confusion of 
my mind, before returning. When 
I did so 1 found beautiful lady and 
bloody salver both gone, and only 
the duenna there, as I benamed her 
to myself on the spot, standing 
beside a table set out with deli- 
cacies. 

“In de dum-vaiter ist de vines— 
you finds dem dere,” she said, point- 
ing to it. “Vee vishes you goot 
abbetite. You sitz an’ you shmokes 
here, oder you goes to your pet as 
mo’sh as efer you likes.” She ap- 
peared to be going, but returned 
to say, in a most amiable manner: 
“Eef you ist not kevite gom-fort- 
able, oder you vants someting, you 
shust tells me in de mornen’, an’ 
vee doos eet. Gute nacht, schlafen 
sie wohl ;” and she left me alone. 

Instinctively certain of its use- 
lessness, I made no attempt to dis- 
cover if there were any means of 
escape; but instead, with a pipe 
and some remarkable claret for 
aids—for I could eat nothing—I 
set myself to serious reflection. 
Events had occurred so rapidly, 
each more extraordinary than the 
others, every one so unprecedented 
in my experience, and, running 
through all, were circumstances so 
mcongruous that, after vainly 


. trying to think them over with 
‘deliberation and reason out their 


consequences, I gave up the at- 
tempt, and yielded myself to the 
fascination of one overpowering 
idea. All other facts and every 
adjunct connected with them fell 


away, retired, and ranged them- 
selves behind and far beyond it 
—veiled themselves in a haze of 
remoteness, which I ceased to en- 
deavour to penetrate; while this, 
coming to the foreground, blazed 
on my imagination in its own 
effulgence. Beauty, such as I had 
seen to-night, I had never seen 
before; nor had it entered into 
my heart that it might be. While 
delineating it, I had, so to speak, 
absorbed it—-face and form, feature 
and limb—the sorrow-fraught look 
of the violet-lidded eyes, and ten- 
der seriousness of the curved lip 
—the lines of the rounded cheek, 
and the dimpled chin crowned as 
with a rosebud—the pearly hues 
of its polished skin enriched with 
traceries of delicate blue—the 
bright shimmering of the waves 
of its auburn hair—its grace, in 
every gesture making “poetry of 
motion,” —and, as the Eastern 
drug subdues its votary, I found it 
master all my other faculties, ex- 
citing and leaving in me but one 
power—to dream. 

I made no attempt, at least then, 
to resist, but, I fear, rather insti- 
gated its tyranny, by what, for one 
of my abstemious habits and 
depressed state of health, were 
over-copious draughts of wine, and 
unusual smokings-out of many 
pipes. I may as well confess the 
consequences. I am unable to re- 
collect any succeeding  circum- 
stances, till, on the following 
morning, I started up from heavy 
sleep, wide awake, with an aching 
head, a feverish trickling through 
all my veins, and a feeling of re- 
morse oppressing me as for some 
vague crime I had committed. 
The luxury of a cold bath and a 
rapid walk up and down the out- 
side passage to promote circulation, 
however, soon restored tension to 
my relaxed nerves, and set me up 
again in body and spirit. As I 
became calmer, the idea of the 
night before recurred to my mind, 
but not in such overpowering force 
as then. Another feeling arose to 
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share its intensity—curiosity. All 
my endeavours to gratify it were, 
however, futile. The door leading 
to the studio, and both the others 
in the passage, were locked. The 
window of my bedroom opened 
only at the top, and its lower half 
was blocked by an immovable 
shutter. Standing on a chair and 
looking out of the upper part, I 
could see nothing but the tops 
of evergreens growing thickly be- 
neath, and the trunks and leaf- 
less branches of a close plantation 
beyond. Suddenly there recurred 
to me the story of the midwife, 
who, brought blindfold to the bed- 
side of a lady, was enabled after- 
wards to identify the scene of a 
murder, by producing a snip of 
cloth, which, unobserved, she had 
cut from the hangings. The idea 
of the bloodless head, I know not 
how, had faded from my attention ; 
but now, as I reflected, the possi- 
bility of its being the result of a 
dreadful crime revived with ter- 
rible distinctness, and set me in 
action. I began at once to make 
private marks on the walls and 
furniture, by which, in case of 
need, I could identify the place, as 
well as produce evidence to con- 
viction to satisfy others. While 
pursuing this work, a church clock, 
not: very remote, struck eight. I 
paused to count the beats, and was 
resuming my furtive task, when 
a loud rap at my door sent the 
blood rushing to my heart, as if I 
had been caught in some horrible 
nefarious action. The knock was 
repeated before I could recover 
self-possession to answer or open. 
It was my hostess, the duenna, 
veiled and as imperviously dis- 
guised as before. My reflections 
upon her manners, language, and 
the character indicated by them, 
together with the possibility that 
she might be a murderess, or at 
least implicated with others in 
an abominable crime, made this 
woman intensely odious to me. 
Nothing, however, could be more 
kind than the manner, almost 
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motherly, in which she bade me 
“Guten morgen,” hoped I had 


slept well, and congratulated me 
on being an early riser. 

“Dere ist your preakfass,” she 
said, when we got into the studio, 
ist anytings 


“You tinks dere 
more as you vants ?” 

I glanced at the table—heavens! 
what means for a feast! Tea, 
coffee, toast, butter, eggs, slices of 
delicate beef, a fowl, a ton 
anchovies, and—a bottle of maras. 
chino. All I could reply was é 
thank her for such liberal pro- 
vision. Then it was arranged 
that, my meal finished, I should 
retire for half an hour to walk, 
and, if I liked, smoke in the 
gallery ; meanwhile, everything 
would be prepared in the studio 
for my work. 

“You doos de head of de shen'l- 
mans fust,” suggested the lady. 
‘* Besser you doos eem fust.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly—by all 
means,” I replied, with repressed 
loathing. 

‘“*'Yah,” she wheezed out, “ yah, 
eet is besser.” 

Although I had eaten nothing 
since yesterday afternoon, and de- 
spite the provocatives to appetite 
before me, it was with difficulty I 
managed to make a very poor meal 
—I had such a choky sensation in 
my throat. ‘The part of the gen- 
tleman” this time had nothing to 
do with producing it—it was some 
thing very different. Before me 
was the sketch I had made a few 
hours ago, and the reflex of the 
vision that had then enchanted me 
resumed again, now, all its power 
of fascifation over my fancy. [felt 
the danger of yielding to it, and 
manfully overcame the temptation 
of maraschino, although I was in 
exactly that state of perilous excite- 
ment which stimulates the desire to 
increase itself. These feelings only’ 
made my task, on returning to the 
studio from my walk, more repug- 
nant. I had not, however, proceed- 
ed far in it before my sesthetic 
perceptions enabled me to regard 
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the object I was painting per se, 
Through and beyond the mere 
beauty of the features the face had 
acquired and retained a nobleness 
and dignity from the mysterious 
expression and unfathomable calm 
of death. As, too, I wrought on 
the wonders of colour on the sad 
brow, cheek, and lip—the blend- 
ings of brown and purples beneath 
the sunken eyes, with the play 
and shimmer of light along the 

le forehead and arched nose, 
over the sable hair and beard, and 
down among the flashing points of 
the embossed silver on to the san- 
guine drops below—revealed them- 
selves, their contrasts and harmo- 
nies, against the equally wondrous 
shadows; in beauty—the power to 
feel which must, I suppose, be born 
with one, but which, however it 
comes, I thank heaven I have. 

Once engaged in it, I became 
thoroughly absorbed in my work, 
and never paused til], having done 
all I could do for the present, I 
stopped to contemplate its effect; 


when that duenna, who I began to 
believe was born to shake my 


nerves, who seemed to live and 
move and have her being in mys- 
tery, startled me, by asking, in her 
thick choky tones, “Don’t you 
vants your dinner ?” 

She was sitting behind me, very 
composedly, in one chair, with her 
feet resting upon another. 

“You doos eem ferry pe - u - ti- 
fool! eet. ist vonderfool! Doos 
you not vant your dinner? You 
fainst avay agin eef you doos not 
hafe your dinner.” 

“Bless my soul!” I could not 
help exclaiming, “how long have 
you been here ?” 

“ A-a-ch! efer so long.” 

“ Did you come in at the door?” 
I asked confusedly. 

“Gewiss — ya’es —drough der 
tore. When ist you reaty fore 
your dinner ?” 

“Why, madam, I can do no more 
for the present, so when——” 

“Vell, I tinks dat,” she inter- 
tupted me by saying, and getting 
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up to go; ‘“‘den you goes an’ vashes 
yourselp; an’ in von viertel—das 
ist, kevarter von hour—you cooms 
pack, an’ you finds your dinner alle 
nice.” 

What shallow creatures we are! 
for myself, at least, I may confess 
as much. For I was immensely 
pleased by the duenna’s admiration 
of what I had done; principally, 
perhaps, because she expressed 
what was in my own thought, 
though I had not dared to say as 
much to myself. 

Upon my return to the studio I 
found a table profusely spread with 
luxuries, for at least one-half of 
which I could find no names in 
my experience. I may as well 
mention here, that all the time this 
adventure lasted my board was sup- 
plied with such delicious profusion, 
so exquisitely prepared, that its re- 
membrance has made me a rather 
fastidious liver ever since. With- 
out being conscious of it while at 
work, I had become much exhaust- 
ed. It told upon me now, I sup- 
pose; for after dining, before get- 
ting through half a cigar, I dropped 
off into asound sleep. For how long, 
I know not; but when I awoke— 
silence, mystery, and startling sur- 
prise again!—the table was cleared, 
the black-veiled lady was «seated 
before my picture, and there, upon 
the* throne, stood that vision of 
beauty in all her transcendent 
loveliness, with those eyes of hers, 
as full as before of appealing sad- 


‘ness, fixed wistfully upon mine. 


Greatly abashed, and too much 
dazed to be perfectly self-possessed, 
I began to address to her a con- 
fused apology for my want of vigi- 
lance, when, starting up and inter- 
posing between us, the duenna 
shouted at me in her vulgar Ger- 
man and shrillest tones,— 
“Halt des maul, gleich!” She 
seemed suddenly roused into un- 
controllable rage, for she stamped 
her foot and actually threatened me 
with her clenched hand. ‘“Vhat 
fore you dares shpeak zu de Brin- 
cess ?—she no unterstant von vort 
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you shpeaks; vhen you hafe so 
bromise, how dares you ?” 

I could not help being somewhat 
astounded by the threatening and 
impertinent way in which I was 
spoken to, but greatly more by the 
disclosure of the one lady’s rank 
through the inadvertent wrath of 
the other. I hastened to humble 
myself and explain. Fortunately, 
the duenna was as placable as she 
was easily excited. And the Prin- 
cess, in self-possessed dignity, ap- 
pearing quite unconscious of any- 
thing disagreeable passing, I set 
my palette afresh and began work. 
Long and late, my whole soul en- 
grossed in the beauty of my subject 
and the rapture of my art, I 
wrought. My limbs trembled from 
exhaustion, but still more through 
emotion. Singular! during all 
those hours, calm, still as a statue, 
gaining relief at long intervals by 
merely shifting from one small foot 
to the other—the old distressful ex- 
pression always predominant on her 
perfect features—silent, watchful, 
her deep earnest looks continually 
on mine, the Princess stood, untir- 
ingly, as no model [ ever knew 
could stand. In the ardour of my 
occupation I totally forgot a proper 
consideration for her. By no ges- 
ture, no impatient breath even, did 
she suggest weariness. It was only 
when I felt my own fatigue that it 
flashed upon me how much more 
she required relief and rest than I 
did. It was to express this, with 
regret for my thoughtlessness, that, 
as I laid aside palette and brushes, 
I bowed to her repentantly and 
low. By heaven! she understood 
me, for she smiled and blushed— 
such a blush! such a smile! It 
was the first time—it was the only 
time for many a year that I saw 
them; but for many a year that 
smile and that blush were as spells 
upon my destiny. 

It is needless, as it would be 
tedious recapitulation, to describe 
the days which followed this, the 
first of my adventure. None of 
them was marked by variety, or 
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any circumstance of interest enough 
to require particular notice, irrele. 
vantly to the. great mystery that 
enveloped all. I finished the Bap. 
tist’s head, and the mortal model 
disappeared. Then, morning, noon, 
and night, I worked on in the light 
of the lustrous Princess; but ever 
also in the shadow of her black. 
veiled duenna, or whatever she was; 
and she at the conclusion of every 
day’s work regularly praised my 
performance. My work-was rapidly 
approaching completeness. T 
ther with the beauty of its mysteri- 
ous subject, it exercised upon me 4 
power of fascination which subju 
gated all my other feelings. Doubt, 
suspicion, alarm, even inquisitive. 
ness, became dormant under its in- 
fluence. I knew I was in a dream 
—a dream not indeed without pain; 
but that pain was, for the present, 
so interwoven with delight, that I 
dreaded to awaken from it into 
ordinary life ; for then, I knew, not 
the warp alone, but the woof too 
with it, must be destroyed. 

In all the many days .I never 
heard another voice than the du- 
enna’s. She never addressed the 
Princess, and the Princess, it ap- 
peared to me, was disdainfully 
silent to her. Was she disdainful 
as well to me? could she be, while 
hour after hour out of her wondrous 
eyes she poured her intense soul 
into mine? Yet she took no notice 
of my labours. I could not but be 
conscious that this effort of mine 
surpassed all my previous efforts— 
that I was working under inspira- 
tion. But the Princess never once 
glanced at her image on my canvas 
—not a gesture, not a play of fea- 
ture, ever showed that she took the 
slightest interest in it. Feeling 
that my art was the only possible 
means by which I could ever hope 
to approach her, except for a rather 
sophistical suggestion of, I sup- 
pose, my vanity, that the dignity 
of her rank prescribed a severe self- 
restraint, an abnegation of any 
such vulgar emotion as curiosity— 
and, above all, a most consolatory 
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idea of her taking opportunity, 
when I was absent, to inspect my 
work, as I frequently found my 
easel displaced from the position in 
which I had left it—I think her in- 
difference would have broken my 
heart. 

In how many ways has the old 
story been told! I mean not to 
tell it once more in mine—suffice 
it, the old irrepressible story re- 
yived itself in me. 
helped it? No, and no again! 
I had as mwich power to save my- 
self as a wretch tied hand and foot 
in mid-rapid of a cataract has; once 
launched, the rest belonged to fate. 
As it was, confinement, labour, the 
tension upon my nerves, and over- 
wrought feelings, were all more or 
less telling upon me. My glass 
showed me again the haggard 
cheeks with hectic spots set in 
ghastly white, which three years 
before had required as a specific 
Italy. Every day I ate less; but, 
parched and burning, I drank more. 
Every night was more restless than 
the last. All night, and then all 


day, growing, broadening, heavy- 
heavier, dark-darker, a feeling like 
despair—like!—it was despair sank 


down upon my heart. But I fin- 
ished my work, 
“You hafe doon?—you hafe 
doon mit es, alle-zugedder?” the 
duenna asked, as, fainting, I let 
palette and brushes fall, and sank 
into a chair. 
“Altogether, madam. I should 
do harm by doing more.” 
“Von-derfool! Es ist pe-u-tifool, 
as I tells you pefore. Nefer 
meint dat now. You feels not 
vell—you ist ill?” she inquired, 
in a tone of great concern and 
kindness. 
“T am ashamed to say,” I an- 
swered, “‘ that I feel very faint.” 
“A-ah! den I shust gifs you 
a lee-dle someting as doos you 
mo’osh goot—ferry mo’osh goot.” 
I was too sunk in lassitude to ob- 
serve what she did, but passively 
swallowed the contents of a liqueur- 
glass which she brought me. 
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I remember a delicious feeling, 
like sudden relief from great pain, 
following immediately after taking 
the dose—whatever it was. I have 
another, but subsequent, recollec- 
tion of a state of exquisite repose, 
during which, like the fitful crea- 
tions of a dream, unknown people 
came, moved about me, and spoke 
in whispers without conveying to 
my understanding anything intel- 
ligible, or, with one exception, 
producing surprise at their appear- 
ance. The exception was a person 
whom I seemed distinctly to recog- 
nise as a gentleman who had been 
in the habit of frequently coming 
to watch me at work while I was 
studying in the Alcazar at Seville, 
but with whom I had never ex- 
changed a word. The dull as- 
tonishment with which I regarded 
him for being there grew duller 
every minute, until I became in- 
capable of thinking about it—of 
thinking about anything ; — rest! — 
only rest! 

I came to myself as awakening 
from a sleep of many confused 
dreams. I was at my Newman 
Street apartments, lying in bed. I 
took for granted it was night; for 
a dull light, whose source was care- 
fully screened from my eyes, just 
enabled one to distinguish objects 
and recognise the place. A hand, 
with its fingers upon my wrist, had 
hold of one of mine, and, peering 
anxiously at me, was the kind face 
of my dear friend Morris Blake, 
M.R.C.S. 

““O blessed Moses, and ten times 
ten!” I heard him whisper softly 
to himself. 

‘“* Hollo, Morris !—is this you?” 

“OQ Philliloo! So you’re come 
up out o’ that, eh? An’ you know 
me—do you, Charley?” 

“Know you, Morris! — why 
not ?” 

“Ah, why not ?—that’sit. Never 
mind now, though. Only be still 
and quiet—that’s a good little man. 
Here’s a dhrink for you.” 

I was parched with thirst, and 
tried to rise to take the effervescing 
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draught he was mixing—I could 
not lift my head from the pillow. 

It would be to no purpose de- 
scribing my condition. Thanks to 
Blake’s skill, under the Almighty’s 
favour, I was past the crisis of 
brain-fever. Still, the greatest care, 
with quiet above all things, was 
necessary for my safety and restora- 
tion. Blake was to take me into 
the country as soon as I was strong 
enough to bear the journey. Mean- 
while he resolutely refused to 
answer any of my inquiries, as well 
as permission for me to speak a 
word, except about common and 
immediate things. 

““Be good, now, Charley, my 
man,” he said, in his way. ‘ By- 
en’-by we'll want discoorse over our 
liquer an’ dhudeens, when I ex- 
hibit *bacca and punch for tonics. 
You may fire away thin like a de- 
batin’ society.” 

We had been together nearly a 
month at the foot of Box Hill, in 
the pleasant vale of Dorking, be- 
fore Blake, while “exhibiting” the 
above tonics for his own behoof, 
but rigidly forbidding them to me, 
thought proper to remove all re- 
strictions from our perfect freedom 
of conversation. 

“ After puttin’ out o’ sight, in 
twelve hours, three pounds o’ mut- 
ton-chops, an’ siven imperial pints 
0 bitter beer, Charley—you gour- 
mong; besides flinging twice up to 
the top o’ the hill like a shammy 
kid with a flee in his ear, I think 
I may take you Co. in any agree- 
able sort o’ discoorse we likes now. 
What was the dhrink you'd been 
havin’ the night you was brought 
home?” 

It was only by an effort that I 
could recall the circumstances. 
“Drink, Morris!” I replied; “I 
took nothing but a little claret-and- 
water.” 

“Don’t you call to mind gettin’ 
dhrunk ?” 

“J !—drunk ?” 

“* Dhrunk.” 

‘““No,” I indignantly protested ; 
“Drunk, indeed! I was very ill, 
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but drank nothing—Oh, I remem. 
ber now——” 

“Ha, ha! What, Charley?” 

““Only a liqueur-glass of some. 
thing that was given me when | 
was fainting.” ; 

“Td just like to know what 
company you was kapin’—wid your 
black famales and princesses—for 
they hocussed you, Charley.” 

“Good heavens, Blake! What 
do you mean?” 

“Just that. The men that 
brought you home, an” tucked you 
away in your crib, said youd 
brought on a fit o’ blinking at din- 
ner, by lookin’ too hard at the de. 
canters—the bla-guards! Was you 
robbed ?” 

** Robbed—nonsense! ” 

“You wasn’t? I thought, though, 
we'd find you cleaned out o’ every 
seurrick, till we seen you'd got 
money an’ your watch upon you. 
Here’s a parcel they left. I'd have 
giv it you before, only there’s some- 
thing so mighty mysterious on it, 
that if you hadn’t had a brain-fever 
it ought to give you one anyhow, 
sure!” 

Blake produced a small weighty 
parcel covered with strong brown 
paper, and firmly bound round 
with pack-thread ; but before hand- 
ing it to me, he read from a label 
pasted across one side—the char- 
acters Roman, in red ink,— 

‘““REMEMBER YOUR WORD — HON- 
OUR. ForGET 
LENCE.” 

“Tt’s mighty like one of the 
scrawls they hould up to the av- 
dience at Astley’s,” he added, re- 
flectively. ‘‘‘He dies at sunrise,’ 
I’ve seen that same myself.” 

Meanwhile, in considerable agi- 
tation, I cut open the parcel. It 
contained two rouleaux, with seven- 
ty-five bright new sovereigns in 
each. I could not help muttering, 
as I remembered my black-veiled 
patroness, “You finds as vee vont 
pe vorsser as our pargains.” 

“Oh, thin, by Jabers!” exclaimed 
Morris, “there must be a ra’al royal 
princess in it to the fore, after all.” 


EVERYTHING — §I- 
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His astonishment surpassed mine. 
Naturally enough, he grew intensely 
inquisitive. In the wanderings of 
delirium I had revealed so much, 
that to tell him, from first to last, 
the whole story, was but to put in 
order the incidents, with every one 
of which he was already well ac- 
quainted. In his discretion, as well 
as in the soundness of his judgment, 
I could put the firmest reliance. 
Moreover, his keen insight into the 
characters of men, and his large 
acquaintance with the world, to- 
gether with his affectionate friend- 
ship for myself, expressly, calculated 
him to be my adviser, now{I so 
urgently wanted counsel. For the 
mystery of the dead man’s head 
had recurred to, and lay like a crime 
upon, my conscience—only the 
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heavier for remembrance of my 
word pledged to secrecy, when hy 
no possibility could I have antici- 
pated that it was given to conceal a 
fact so horribly suspicious. My 
mind was soon made up, and I 
recounted to him all my adventure. 
He listened without once _inter- 
rupting me; but I knew, by the 
fierce way he pulled at his pipe, 
that he was not a little excited. 

“And now, Morris,” I asked, 
when my tale was done, “ what 
does it behove me to do?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, em- 
phatically; ‘ Beca’se, Charley, in 
the first place, as that respectable 
black famale Trojan tould you, 
‘it’s no business of yours;’ and, 
in the second, it would be of no 
use to try.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


I am in Rome, and between what 
I have told and am about to tell 
there is an interval of ten years. 
During that time, step by step, 


slowly at first, then rapidly, I had 
gone up the hill of public favour, 
and was now, for an artist, a rich 


man. Outwardly my fate appeared 
all prosperity and content; but my 
inner life was one of hopeless 
dreary pining, for no blood-boltered 
spectre of his victim ever haunted 
the slayer more persistently than 
all those years the form of the fair 
creature I had painted in her mar- 
vellous beauty—her impossible at- 
tainment haunted my imagination— 
my heart. 

I had not, however, reposed all 
that time in quiescent indifference ; 
but had set in motion, again and 
again, all the means I could devise 
and command to penetrate the mys- 
tery in which I had been involved; 
but none had proved effective—all 
had failed—not the film of a clue 
could be discovered. It was well 
forme that I had the irrepressible 
instinct for art and art-work. I 
think—I know it saved me. It was 
a shelter from scorching passion, 


a defence against deadly despair; 
a motive and a solace for which I 
was content to live on—without 
which I had been more than content 
to die. 

A more than usually severe at- 
tack of my old nervous debility made 
at the end of the season of ’32, 
a residence, for the ensuing winter, 
in a more genial climate, a necessity 
to my restoration. I spent some 
months in the south of France and 
at Nice; and in the spring of the 
following year, just before Lent, 
came on to Rome. 

It was not the first, by several, 
of my visits to the Eternal City. 
Here, besides my never-ending de- 
light in its great works of art, I 
had the pleasure of renewing old 
and congenial friendships. On all 
previous occasions I had come to 
Rome to work ; now I was purposely 
idle, at least as far as brain or hand 
production went, for it was the only 
holiday I had ever given myself. 
The genial climates of France and 
Italy—the changes of scene—the 
repose from labour—the subdued 
excitement, without reaction, of 
contemplating the noble creations 
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of art—the view of majestic, if 
ryined, edifices, of gorgeous reli- 
gious ceremonies—varied by calm, 
almost melancholy, meditation in 
solemn churches, chapels, and the 
tranquil galleries of ancient palaces, 
rich not alone in the accumulated 
outpourings of genius, but with 
recollections, as well, of great men 
and greater events,—were influences 
that stirred to its depths the dead 
sea of sluggish grief, in which I had 
suffered all the germs of delight in 
my heart to lie sunken and buried ; 
which aided my convalescence, and 
revived in my being capacities of 
happiness to which I had been in- 
sensible since the time of my strange 
adventure. 

One of the alterative effects which 
the old morbid state had produced 
in my character was a shrinking 
and aversion from new acquaint- 
ances; above all, a dislike to be 
one in any promiscuous company. 
Lately I had so nearly succeeded 
in vanquishing both of these un- 
reasonable feelings that I became a 
frequent visitor at the Greco;* and 
never refused nor hesitated now to 
use the introductions I Had brought, 
or such as were proffered to me 
by my resident brother artists and 
friends. It was another anda new 
delight to me wandering among 
the studios, as well as through the 
churches and galleries. Although 
it was not very obvious to myself 
then I can well understand now, 
how great a change was, with un- 
conscious rapidity, taking place in 
me. My mind was recovering elas- 
ticity enough to rebound against 
the tyranny of imagination, and 
often to assert the long-abandoned 
right of choosing her own subject 
of thought or fancy. 

During a former visit to Rome, 
when once by chance at the Cafe 
Greco, I had become interested, at 
first through his appearance, and 
subsequently more deeply on obtain- 
ing a sketch of his character and 
history, in a Swiss, a painter, whom 
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I saw there. He looked what he 
was, ‘‘a man weary with disaster 
tugged with fortune; “one who at 
the beginning of his life had mis. 
taken his vocation, and fallen into 
the fatal error of believing that in. 
clination and aspiration were power 
and genius. Possessed in no smal] 
degree of intellect, perseverance, 
and many talents, he had not 9 
spark of the divine fire which fuses 
these noble elements into forms 
that make their creator’s name a 
living word upon the tongue of 
fame. When I first became ae. 
quainted with him he was old, and 
seemed like one who, having come 
forth out of the battle of life all 
scarred and worn, was resigned to 
dare the strife no more—to embrace 
content rather than wrestle with 
ambition—to play with cheerful- 
ness instead of struggling to retain 


hope. 

We had lately become close 
friends. 1 had got to love the 
man, and I think he liked me. 
One of the results of our friendship 
was an invitation to visit his studio 
in an old palazzo, which was a 
regular burrow of artists, in the 
Piazza del Popolo. There was no 
difficulty in finding his atelier; for 
above it, at the sides, and beneath, 
were others occupied by men I 
knew, and the most part of whom 
I had visited. It was on the first 
morning after my return from an 
excursion of a few days among the 
Alban hills that I made my promised 
call. To my surprise, my knock 
elicited no reply from within; but 
instead, at the door of the adjoining 
“shop” appeared its tenant, my 
friend Conway Charters. 

“‘Hollo! you! How goes it!” he 
said, while shaking my hand in 
the British manner. ‘‘ You've been 
up to Adrian’s villa, they tell me. 
Glorious among the hills at this 
time of year, isn’t it? Want Stap- 
fer ?” 

“Yes; he has asked me to see his 
paintings.” 





* The Café del Greco—the tavern in Rome where artists “‘most do congregate.” 
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“He's gone off hurry-skurry to 
Zurich —he comes from Zurich, you 
know. There’s some news—bad or 

d, we can’t make out which from 
his manner, poor fellow! — there’s 
some news from his sister.” 

“Well, I hope then it’s good. 
How are you ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks! [ve 
got Stapffy’s key here; if you like 
to go in and look at his lot, Pll 
come to you in half an hour—my 
model’s time’s up soon.” 

There is no law more absolute 
than the one which decrees that 
he who upon no business inter- 
rupts an artist engaged with his 
model, is guilty of impertinence; 
so, taking the key, I let myself into 
Stapfer’s place. The history of his 
art-life might be read upon the 
walls at a glance. Abundant pas- 
sages were written there, in his 
work, containing clear evidence of 
all the qualities but one which 
make a great artist; but as clearly 
to be read was the absence of that 
one—genius: his work was painted 
fire that warms not. Yet it was 
here, among his lifeless transcripts 
from breathing forms, that I found 
a work which stirred emotion in 
me to profounder depths than all 
the genius of past and present con- 
centred in one force could have 
done. Where the light fell fairest, 
in the middle of a compartment, 
hidden hy the folds of a dingy 
green curtain, hung a picture by 
itself. Guessing from these cir- 
cumstances that Stapfer regarded 
this as his chef-d’wuvre, with the 
desperate hope of finding some- 
thing which, when I again saw him, 
I might. conscientiously praise, I 
drew aside the cloth. My God! it 
was the Princess. Is time an en- 
tity? if so, what is memory? All 
I know is, that before that clay- 
coloured, expressionless effigy of 
my idea, my heart leaped back 
across the gulf in time of ten years, 
and throbbed with the same feeling 
it throbbed with then, the last time 
I stood in its living presence. 

Rapt as a seer in his ecstasy, I 
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had lost all sense of time present 
or things surrounding, when Char- 
ters’s entrance recalled me to the 
perception of both. 

“ Ah,” he said, “you couldn’t 
please poor Stapffy more than by 
taking notice of that thing of his. 
He is either precious proud of his 
work, or else he was spoons upon 
his model. I rather think the last; 
for, queer as his painting is, you 
can make her out to be a splendid 
creature.” 

“You don’t know, then, who she 
is?” I asked, holding my breath 
till he replied. 

“No; he did it in Naples, and 
calls it ‘La Principessa.’ ” 

“In Naples! In Naples do you 
say ? Do you know how long ago?” 

“T think it has got a date some- 
where—oh, here; 1823.” 

The same year that I painted 
her! 

“And you really think he was 
in love with her ?” 

“Why, I only suppose so, be- 
cause he won't sell the picture at 
any price; and we can always get 
a rise out of him by ever so little 
chaff about ‘De Brincess,’ as he 
Englishes it: a great shame, though 
—he’s such a good old fellow !” 

Conway Charters could tell me 
nothing more, except that letters 
poste restante, Zurich, would be sure 
to reach him. 

On leaving the studio, I moved 
about all day like one in a troubled 
dream, with some formless purpose 
before him, some end to be achieved, 
for which he is doomed to struggle 
forward, though with conscious dis- 
appointment of effort, and utter 
powerlessness in himself. It, was 
not till after I had dined—under 
any circumstances one always dines, 
if he can get a dinner—that, aided 
by a little wine and a big smoke, 
the flood of my turmoiled thought 
subsided within the banks of rea- 
son; the current, however, rushed 
but one way. I would—I must— 
discover this mysterious Princess ; 
and, but subordinate to that pur- 
pose, the other mysteries of the 
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dead head, and why its picture and 
hers had been painted under such 
circumstances of determined se- 
crecy. In my eagerness, had it 
been possible to start at the in- 
stant, I should have rushed off in 
person to Zurich to question Stap- 
fer; but alittle reflection showed 
me that I might frustrate their ob- 
ject by making my inquiries un- 
duly important, besides betraying 
feelings which I shrunk from ex- 
posing to any one else. I there- 
fore wrote, but in very guarded lan- 
guage; and, taking the hint from 
what Charters had said, laid the 
trouble which I was giving him 
upon the interest with which his 
picture had inspired me. 

The letter despatched, I was 
again, perforce, left to all the nerv- 
ous irritability of suspense. Oc- 
cupy myself as I would, do what I 
could, while waiting a reply, my 
imagination never left to be ablaze, 
trying to light up the obscurity 
into which the feeble clue, which I 
had at last laid hold on, seemed to 
lead, and to suggest romantic cir- 
cumstances enough to form the 
groundworks of a whole circulat- 
ing library. At last Stapfer’s an- 
swer came. What infinite pains, 
in his good-nature, he must have 
taken to translate—evidently by 
the continuous help of a dictionary 
—what he had to say, out of his 
native German into English—Eng- 
lish execrably worse than that he 
usually spoke. I need only tran- 
scribe those passages that referred 
to the subject on which I had ad- 
dressed him, and which determined 
my next proceedings. I give them 
literally :— 

“T have myself a delight out of 
it made ‘La Principessa’ to paint. 
I can it me never over the heart 
bring it to bargain. It do me much 
sorrow if you a particular wish 
cherish the picture to possess. I 
have it in Naple paint. La Princi- 
pessa is there establish. She live 
to the Lavinaio nel Quartiere Mer- 
cato. Ach! 
she see have.” 


It is long ago since I 
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This information was satisf 
only on the point of where ghe 
lived when he painted her picture, 
Why had he not mentioned her 
name? there might be, probably 
were, dozens of princesses in Naples, 
Suppose, she had -removed since 
then—how was I to find this par. 
ticular princess with no other note 
of her identity than that she was a 
princess? “Ah!” sighed I, ag 
poor Stapfer had done, “ this prin- 
cess is distinguished from all other 
princesses by such beauty! I will 
try it, however; anything—aboye 
all, action— is better a million- 
fold than such heartaching restless 
nights and suspense-fretted days,” 

Suddenly an unthought-of but 
mighty obstacle rose up between 
me and my purpose. Beyond the 
ordinary phrases to be picked out 
of a vocabulary, I knew no Italian, ' 
I saw at once that I must decide 
between making a confidant of a 
strange cicerone, or of a friend. In 
twenty minutes I was at Charters’s 
studio. 

“You are strong in Italian, are 
not you ?” I asked. 

“Spare my blushes; yes,” he 
replied. 

‘Do you think they would puzzle 
you at Naples ?” 

“What! in talking?—no. Indo 
ing they might, confoundedly.” 

**You’ve been there ?” 

“Twice.” ; 

“Should you like to go again?” 

““T mean to.” 

“When ?” 

‘““When the gods are conform- 
able, and I sell a picture or two.” 

In ten minutes’ additional con- 
versation I prevailed on Conway 
to become my companion, and suc- 
ceeded in overbearing all excuses 
for delay, even that of getting his 
linen home from the lavandaia; 
and, as a further result, the next 
morning, at a few minutes after 
seven, seated opposite each other in 
a vetturino, we were jogging along 
the Appian Way towards the Pon- 
tine Marshes on the old Terracina 
road. 
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Naples! The road thereto and 
the sights thereat; the city, the 
places nigh; the bay, the coast, 
the islands, the skies, the mountain ; 
—to do none of these had I come: 
to journals, guide-books, prints, and 

noramas I leave them. Naples 
had for me a greater interest than 
itself. Was I, at the Hotel Cro- 
celle, within — perhaps—a stone’s 
cast of the living lady whose image 
had haunted me so many years! 
Might not the caressing air which I 
breathed have passed from her lips 
to mine! How my querulous heart 
yearned and grew faint at such 
fancies ! 

Ihad told Charters the object of 
my sudden journey, and the diffi- 
culty I anticipated in attaining it; 
but at the same time, while freely 
confessing that it was connected 
with a story and a mystery, I had 
explained how a promise bound me 
to keep both concealed. He had 
accepted my explanation as frankly 
as I gave it, like the good fellow 
and gentleman he was. 

“Oh, we won’t hear anything 
about difficulty. Let us begin ask- 
ing at once. Here!” he shouted 
to a waiter. “Look in my face; 
there is a principessa—something— 
lives in the Lavinaio nel Quartiere 
Mercato: we have forgotten her 
name—what is it?” 

The query seemed to galvanise 
the: man; his eyebrows went up 
and his lower jaw down, with an 
expression of extremest surprise; 
and, in a way very unlike his usual 
Neapolitan liveliness, he gasped 
out,— 

“Una principessa ?” 

“What do you mean ?—don’t you 
know anything about her ?” 

“Signori, it is impossible; only 
very wretched people live in the 
Lavinaio.” 

Charters and I looked at one an- 
other. “Ah,” I said, “there must 
be some mistake.” 

“Si, signori, certamente.” 

Stumbling thus at the very 
threshold of our search was very 
disheartening; but Conway, with 
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a promptness to which I could lay 
no claim, proposed that we should 
sally forth at once. 

“Let us out and scout for our- 
selves,” he said; ‘‘we can look any 
plan in the face afterwards with a 
chance of guessing what change we 
ought to get out of it.” 

I eagerly assented, for nothing 
could be so intolerable as inaction. 
The direction given by Stapfer was 
to a part of the city so little known 
and so unexplorable by strangers, 
that, to discover and penetrate its 
recesses, we had to place ourselves 
under the guidance of an ancient 
cicerone, an old acquaintance of 
Charters, whom, to the palpable 
disgust of our garzone at the Cro- 
celle, he insisted upon having 
fetched from the Grand Bretagne. 

“He is the prince of ciceroni,’”” 
Conway explained to me; “he is: 
the only southern Italian I ever: 
knew that can hold his tongue— 
that cuts his story short when you. 
have had enough of it, tells you 
only what you want to know, and’ 
knows it when you want him to 
tell it.” 

Pioneered by this accomplished’ 
individual, in the diminishing light 
of a southern evening, we started. 
on our quest for the nameless prin- 
cess. We were more reserved to-. 
wards our cicerone Pinto than we 
had been to the waiter, directing 
him only to lead us to the Lavinaio 
nel Quartiere Mercato. Crossing 
the Piazza Castello and the Ma- 
rinella, we plunged into a maze of 
ill-lighted narrow streets, walled in 
by lofty houses, loftier churches, 
and monastic buildings ; the former 
ef which, as we advanced further, 
became meaner in character, with 
signs of indigence,—within, seen 
through open windows and doors 
—without, marked by such acces- 
sories as dirty, half-naked children, 
and by more squalid-looking men 
and women. It was evidently one 
of the “slums” of Naples into 
which we had got; when, opposite 
a passage between the houses as- 
cending to higher ground beyond, 
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Pinto, who was preceding us, stop- 
ped and pointing at this entrance, 
to our profound mortification, ex- 
claimed,— 

‘“‘Eccola! zare ees it.” 

Brought up suddenly thus, Char- 
ters and I turned to each other in 
blank surprise. As we caught one 
another’s looks, our disappointment 
seemed to strike us both from such 
a ludicrous point of view that, deep 
as my feelings really were, excited 
as I had become—perhaps owing 
to this excitement casually divert- 
ed, I know not—but I joined him 
in an explosion of laughter ‘which 
vexed my soul, but only became the 
more obstreperous for the vexation. 
The idea of the exquisitely-refined 
and lovely being I had painted—a 
graceful, dignified princess,. too— 
existing among the squalor of such 
a scene—it was too absurd! What 
could Stapfer mean by sending me 
to such a spot? it must be a lapse 
of memory—a mistake in name! 
Whatever it was, I indicated to my 
companions the abandonment of all 
hope to find the object of my search 
in that locality, by returning at 
once, without remark or inquiry, 
the way we had come. 

Arrived at our hotel, accompanied 
by Signor Pinto, I presently had 
occasion to appreciate the judg- 
ment with which Charters had 
selected him from all other cicer- 
oni. He sat quite silent, though 
it was soon seen how observant, 
while we spoke hastily and. de- 
spondingly of our disappointment. 
By the time we paused he seemed 
to have perfectly made out our 
purpose and difficulty. 

“Ah ha! signori,” he said, 
“you look-a fore som-a von-a? 
You no-a find-a he’em, you tell-a 
me—I find-a he’em, eef he be in 
Na’ pli.” 

“Of course you will!” shouted 
Charters, enthusiastically ; ‘ you’re 
just the fellow! I say tell him 
about the Princess—he knows lots 
of people that can help him. Only, 
dash it! you must make it worth 
his while—say a trifle for his time, 
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and something handsome if he gue. 
ceeds: you don’t mind stumpij 
up, eh? Is that your view of 
things, too, Signor Pinto ?” 

““Ya-es, ya-es, sare; per-hap.a J 
mose go-a many people, an’ I moge 
stump-a too.” 

I assented with all my heart to 
the plan thus suddenly started; 
indeed no other even glimmered 
out of the deep obscurity of the 
subject. The terms for his assist. 
ance were soon arranged, infinitely 
to Signor Pinto’s satisfaction. In 
return—and he _ undertook this 
with a confidence which astonished 
Charters and myself—he was to 
discover the Princess who sat to 
Stapfer ten years ago, and obtain 
her history—actually her parent- 
age, birth, title, education, fortune, 
and all relating to her while she 
remained on Neapolitan territory; 
moreover, if she were still within 
its bounds, he was to carry me 
where I might see her, and assure 
myself that it was the veritable 
person to whom this information 
applied. , 

“Pll tell you what,” -Conway 
said when Pinto had left, “I’m 
blest if he isn’t in the police! I 
never thought of it before. Every 
two out of three in Naples are 
spies upon the odd man—that’s it!” 

Pitting action against irksome 
ness of suspense, under Charters’s 
guidance, I employed the next day 
in an excursion to Baiz. On our 
return, late at night, we found 
Pinto at our hotel. There was a 
look of conscious success about 
him that at once raised in us the 
highest hopes, though, to both my 
simple and Charters’s boisterous 
demands, he steadily refused in- 
formation. ’ 

‘“‘EKef you have-a only a lee-tle 
bozzetto, you call-a a skitz-a, eet 
sall do mosh-a help-a ?” 

‘*A sketch, eh? Will to-morrow 
morning do?—we are dead tired 
to-night.” 

““O ya-es, ya-es, ya-es! eet sall do 
ver well-a. I come-a to yours 
brick-a-fast-a. ” 
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Our hopes sprang higher yet, 
when, next morning, we observed 
Pinto’s eyes glisten and his thin 
lips curl into an assured smile, as 
he keenly regarded the sketch I 
had just made. Still he refused to 
utter a word for our satisfaction ; 
yet there was something very signi- 
ficant in the way he addressed us 
on leaving. 

“Perhap-a, signori, you go volk-a 
wis-a me in ze mornin’ zu-morrow ? 
Eef-a you-a stay here-a, I sall come-a 
in ze mornin’.” 

Conway smacked his hands to- 
gether with a report like a pistol. 
“My mother was a frau, and my 
father a mynheer, if we arn’t within 
a day and a half of a discovery 
now, eh ?” he said. 

I could not help agreeing with 
him, or else Pinto was deluding 
us with false hopes by false looks; 
as that, however, could in no way 
be worth his while, we determined 
to believe in next day. 

That next day I sprang up, hope- 
lessly wide awake, hours before my 
usual time, and I was usually an 
early riser. Thoughts, the combi- 
nation of fear and expectation, 
seemed to sting rather than soothe 
me. I gave it up, after the first 
endeavour to swallow at breakfast. 
As little could I sit still, or bear 
companionship—even that of Char- 
ters. I felt as if I should choke 
within walls, and retired with my 
cigar to the balcony, where, for 
what appeared a double morning, I 
paced restlessly to and fro, to the 
intense amusement, I believe, of 
several heaps of idlers, who, from 
carefully-selected positions; specu- 
lated upon my actions to the con- 
firmation of their previous general 
impressions, that “ gl’ Inglesi sono 
quasi tutti pazzi.” 

At last! <A _ cittadina stops. 
Ha! it is Pinto. A moment after 
he is with us, and invites us to ac- 
company him. 

I suppose it is very foolish, but 
I can’t help it. All my life long it 
has been the same with me: at any 
sudden excitement, or at its culmi- 
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nation, however prepared, my heart, 
after giving one wild bound, seems 
to stand still, and a deadly faintness 
ensues. All this occurred now. But 
Charters, prompt in all things, mas- 
tered the,situation in a moment, by 
thrusting a liqueur-bottle, to its 
shoulders, into my mouth with one 
hand, and with the other dabbling 
me with iced water—which ran 
down inside my neckcloth—till I 
was gasping from two causes at 
once. I observed, while recovering, 
that he prudently put the mara- 
schino-flask in his pocket. 

Pinto did not follow us into the 
carriage, but took a seat upon the 
perch beside the driver, manifestly 
to elude the torrent of questions I, 
or certainly Conway, would have 
poured upon him. We drove at a 
fast pace for quite half an hour, 
when stopping at Mergellina, at 
the foot of Posilipo, Pinto descend- 
ed, requested us to do so, and pro- 
posed,— 

“You please-a volk-a a lee-tle-a 
vay wees me, a-a-ha, signori.” 

Resolutely shaking his head in 
silent reply to Charters’s rapid in- 
terrogatories, he preceded us wu 
a@ narrow lane, bordered on eac 
side at intervals by wretched tum- 
ble-down patched-up houses—each, 
however, with a luxuriant garden. 
I refrain from describing my sensa- 
tions while, as I believed, approach- 
ing the solution of the great mys- 
tery of my life, except, that wild 
astonishment at the possibility of 
finding it in such a neighbourhood 
rose high above all others. My 
heart beat so thickly that I had to 
pause twice during the ascent and 
avail myself of Conway’s support, 
as well as of the prudential little 
item out of his pocket. We had 
gained a considerable elevation. 
The lane almost lost the character 
of one, and had become more like 
a half-marked path. The huts were 
more scattered, smaller, and meaner 
in appearance than those we had 
passed, and all the people whoth 
we saw were of the marinari or 
lazearont class. Still, looking 
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around on each side, and further, 
further on, nowhere was an indica- 
tion of any such place as might en- 
shrine my peerless lady visible. At 
the foot of a sharp pitch that arose 
in our front, above which on one 
side we could see the tiles of a hut, 
I was patsing again, breathless and 
in bewildered perplexity, and to 
cool my forehead in a tiny runnel 
of water that here came singing 
down beside the bare track to 
which our path had dwindled: 
Pinto had not stopped, but, having 
climbed the hill, was pausing in an 
attitude of unmistakable, self-com- 
placent, dignified triumph upon the 
summit, leaning one hand upon a 
broken wall, with the other grace- 
fully posed upon his breast, his 
head erect and slightly averted—as 
if he were standing to have his 
picture painted. 

“What can he mean?’ both 
Charters and I exclaimed at once, 
rushing up to his side. 

“Eccola !” he shouted, very 
coolly taking a pinch of snuff, fac- 
ing round towards the hut, waving 
an arm in the air, and letting it 
fall in a straight line, pointing in 
the same direction— Ecco la prin- 
cipessa !” 

Leaning against a stony ridge, 
over which the little rill tumbled 
in a tiny cataract and rushed away 
in a hollow it had worn at the side 
of the path, there was before us, 
at a dozen yards from the track 
where we were standing, a low 
cabin, with no upper storey, made 
of wood and clay, and with a few 
squared but irregular stones built 
in at the corners and in courses 
along the base of the walls; these 
last having projecting offsets thrust 
out from them at the sides, evi- 
dently to enlarge the room within 
as circumstances made further space 
necessary ; the whole covered with 
broken tiles. A low wall, like a 
bank, of earth and stones, seem- 
ingly held together by the ivy that 
grew luxuriantly on both its sides, 
enclosed one margin of a grassy 
plot in front; the other being 
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bounded by the rocky cliff against 
which the structure rested, and 
which was evidently part of an old 
quarry, whose excavation had left 
the level ground whereon the cabin 
stood. Approaching we had heard 
the merry laughter and shrill cries 
of children romping ; and, contrast- 
ing those reckless noises, the voice 
of another child singing with lovely 
tones a melody like a cradle-so 

—slow and long drawn out, a 
sweet and soothing as the wash of 
a calm sea on its sands. But when 
we reached the side of Pinto, all 
had become hushed. The children 
—two sturdy little fellows of four 
and six, a small girl of three, an- 
other of eight or nine, singing to 
sleep a drowsy bambino lying on 
the moss of the bank at her side— 
awed at the sudden appearance of 
strangers, stopped, spell-struck, in 
the midst of their play, and gazed 
et us with wide-open eyes. Be 
yond, beside the door, in the shade 
of a rude trellised porch tendrilled 
with a vine, sat a female, her face 
turned from us, with busy fingers 
occupied in weaving a net. Her 
head and bosom were covered with 
the ordinary fazzoletto, and she wore 
only the short skirt of the women 
of Naples, which, as she sat, re 
vealed the bare legs and naked 
feet. Strange !—neither the ces- 
sation of the children’s noisy play, 
Pinto’s loud exclamation, nor our 
presence, seemed to have aroused 
her attention ; for still she contin- 
ued to push and jerk her shuttle, 
and keep her head averted, low 
over her work. While I stood 
looking and speechless—a good deal 
of indignation mixing with my 
astonishment—Signor Pinto main- 
tained such an air of conceited com- 
placency and_ self-laudation, op- 
posed to my utter disappointment, 
that I felt much more inclination 
to kick him than to ask for an ex- 
planation. But as I advanced to 
resolve the faint shade of doubt 
that must necessarily have remained 
if the woman’s face were unseen, 
the youngest child, perhaps alarmed 
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at my approach, sprang to her and 
clutched her dress. The mother 
turned her head and gazed at me. 
One look into those wonderful) 
wistful eyes—yes, it is the Prin- 
cess! Utterly forgetting in my agi- 
tation all things but that she was 
before me, I asked,— 

“Do you remember me?” 

The wistful eyes caught the fact 
of my speaking, but turned from 
my face to that of her eldest child, 
who had come to her side. It was 
the young girl who, in her Neapol- 
itan dialect, answered,— 

“Mamma non ci sente, @€ non 
arla.” 

Why should I not tell? I made 
a sign to Charters, and rushed away 
up the hill, till alone and unseen; 
then I wept, as men with loving 
hearts weep, when hope seems 
rudely parted from their lives for 
ever. 

In the evening of that day I re- 
ceived from Pinto a neatly-written 
_ document, quite official in charac- 
ter. I append Charters’s transla- 
tion :— 


(Serafina Pagano) 


“Born at the Piano Sorento, 
1805. Deaf and dumb. Left Sor- 
ento, 1820. Lived subsequently 
in Naples, Florence, and Rome. 
Became a thodel for statuaries and 
painters, by whom she was known 
as ‘La Principessa.’ Married, 1823, 
Bartolomeo Starace, marinaro, in 
Naples. Domiciled in Naples since 
1823. Of good character.” 


On the day but one after, by 
arrangement through Pinto, she 
came to our hotel, accompanied by 
her husband, a thick-set, bandy- 
legged, but exceedingly good-na- 
tured-looking fellow, and her eldest 
gir. The child was our medium 
of communication. How, by motion 
of hands and fingers and lips, and 
.by gestures, she translated, almost 
as rapidly as uttered, our words 
Into meanings; and how, in a simi- 
lar manner, they were replied to by 
her mother and understood by her, 
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—-was something so marvellous that 
I abstain from any attempt to de- 
scribe what could only be credited 
by seeing. 

“Yes, she remembered me now. 
She did not know the name nor the 
rank of the lady I had seen her 
with. She had been engaged at 
Florence by a ‘milord,’ through 
Signor Andreoli the statuary, to 
travel with him and ‘miladi:’ 
‘miladi’ was the veiled personage 
I had seen. She was not always 
veiled—only in the studio. She 
did not know the reason, and had 
never thought about it. ‘Milord’ 
was un galantuomo, and fabu- 
lously rich. They had crossed the 
sea; but she did not know it was 
to England: had ‘never before 
now heard of a place called Lon- 
don. I was the only artist to 
whom, during her engagement, she 
had sat. The dead head? It had 
not struck her as anything extra- 
ordinary; she knew nothing about 
it but that it was there. She re- 
membered seeing from the win- 
dow a funeral that left the house 
soon after her arrival; it had im- 
pressed her deeply by its difference 
in character from a funeral in her 
own country. Signor Andreoli was’ 
dead—he was dying when she left 
Florence. Nothing could exceed: 
the kindness with which she had 
been treated, nor the generosity 
with which she had been remuner- 
ated. ‘Miladi’ herself had accom- 
panied her back, not to Florence, 
but to, Naples. It was her own 
wish to return to Naples, as they 
had made her rich enough to marry 
Bartolomeo. She had never seen 
them since.” 

That was all. Obliged to make 
use, so far, of Charters, I resolved 
to do more, and I confided to ‘him 
the whole affair. This discovery of 
my beautiful model inf “La Princi- . 
pessa”’ knocked its greatest element 
of romance out of my story; but it 
left what remained only the more 
difficult to analyse into motives and 
objects. What did it all mean? 
How we guessed and guessed! How 
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we exasperated ourselves with wild 
surmisings! knowing perfectly well 
all the time how utterly useless it 
all was. 

**T tell you what, my fine fellow,” 
said Conway to me, at the same time 
thrusting all his fingers up through 
his hair, ‘it won’t do to have any 
more of this. Instead of being 
driven frantic, it will be a thousand 
times better to distract ourselves. 
I vote for San Carlo this evening; 
to-morrow we'll have Pinto here. 
Get’ upon quite another horse, and 
send this ten-year-old mystery back 
to Old Nick, who must have been 
its breeder.” 
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I*could do no better than follow 
Conway’s lead. So we went to San 
Carlo, and next day set to work— 
as Englishmen usually do—serj- 
ously to enjoy ourselves. In a 
fortnight we went back to Rome, 
A week later I returned to Eng- 
land, nearly oblivious of my pet 
mystery, anticipating no further re- 
velations, or—if expectation lurked 
anywhere out of sight in my mind 
—certainly not dreaming that I 
should come upon them where and 
how I did, nor that they would 
prove such odd things as they ulti- 
mately turned out to be. 


CHAPTER III. 


That arch of Time’s bridge where 
you, reader, and I last parted was 
1833; this, where we meet again, 
is numbered 1850. My waistcoats 
now, measured round from the bot- 
tom button, are twice as capacious 
as at the top. It is seventeen 
years since I was freed from one 
and fifteen years 


enchantment, 
since I fell victim to another. ,. My 
wife’s name is Helen—Nelly in 
affection, when she is amiable and 


I in a mood to appreciate it. My 
eldest boy is at Rugby; and I hope 
he will prove himself worthy of all 
I have spent and am about to spend 
upon him. I mention these things, 
and, in addition, introduce the fact 
that there are six others, differing 
in gender, between him and baby 
—all pushing themselves up to that 
stand-point in life from whence, 
doubtless, they will assert similar 
claims—to show that there can be 
little of my early romance’ left in 
me: so little, in fact, that I be- 
lieve I never once thought about 
that old pet adventure of mine 
from the timg when, one evening, 
sitting beside my young wife, who 
was preparing for bed our little 
Charley—the Rugby boy now—and 
showing me how beautifully the 
cherub, supported under his arm- 
pits by her tender hands, could 
walk from her knee right up to her 


neck—I told her the whole story, 
my foolish feelings and all, upon 
the great principle that married 
folk should, have no secrets —no, 
not in their hearts—from each 
other—till a little while ago, when 
the tide of concealment, which had 
remained at flood for twenty-seven 
years, ebbed suddenly away, and 
left my mystery stranded high and 
dry—its shabby tail exposed to 
open comparison with its awful 
head and its front of dreadful fas- 
cination. 

The London season was just 
over, when I went with my wife 
on a visit to her father, the in 
cumbent of a country parish far 
down in one of our south-western 
counties. He had lately been pre- 
sented to his living, on the death 
of its previous occupier, by an old 
college friend, the Viscount Bric- 
brakmont, to whom, when not mich 
older than his pupil, he had been 
tutor. His lordship’s seat was the 
show-place of the neighbourhood 
for its magnificent gallery of old 
masters, his collection of prints, 
and objects of vertu. It had, be- 
sides, the further recommendation 
to the two old friends of being - 
within a couple of miles of the 
Rectory. The Viscount, on the 
early death of his children, fol- 
lowed immediately by that of 
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their mother, had found for his 
great sorrow distraction in making 
these collections. His having no 
near relations, and his being the 
possessor of enormous wealth, 
seemed justifications of an almost 
fabulous expenditure to gratify by 
acquisition these esthetic tastes— 
the only ones out of which he had 
derived consolation, and which, 
under his bereavement, in the ab- 
sence of all other objects of interest, 
had become in him, so to speak, 
intense passions. 

As soon as the Rector came to 
his new living, the friends — both 
aged men now — resumed, to the 
manifest gratification of each, the 
habits of companionship which had 
been interrupted only by divergence 
of their paths in life when they 
left college for the great world. 
The leisure of each was spent with 
the other. The Rector, when he 
had time, went to “The Place;” 
the Viscount, when he had nothing 
to do, came to the Rectory. It thus 


happened that, the day after our 


arrival, at luncheon, we had the 
honour of being presented to his 
lordship. And it also happened 
that his lordship, who talked inces- 
santly—in that charming anecdotal 
way which, I am afraid, we must 
reckon now among the lost arts— 
had so much burdening his mind, 
unsaid, about pictures, artists, and 
connoisseurs, that he accepted with 
avidity an invitation to return to 
dinner, ‘“‘that he might,” as he 
assured kis hostess, “‘in addition to 
the usual agrémens of her table, 
enjoy the delightful conversation 
of her guest.” 

At and after dinner his lordship’s 
flow of anecdote was unebbing. 
He had great pride in his success as 
a collector. Many of his best stories 
were of the way in which he him- 
self, or some other enthusiast, had 
hit the scent of some chef-d eure, 
-had followed it up, and eventually 
run it down. He introduced one 
such by asking me if I had known 
the late Baron Mordecai. 

“T have seen him often,” I re- 
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plied, “but had no acquaintance 
with him.” 

“Ah, I who knew him, regret, 
for your sake, your not having 
known him. He was one of the 
most extraordinary men I ever 
met—a Napoleon in his way. All 
the qualities out of which greatness 
is made he possessed —acuteness, 
energy, decision, unflinching perse- 
verance. His knowledge of the old 
masters surpassed that of any other 
living man. We owe to him the 
recovery of many lost pictures, 
some the finest that have ever 
been painted—as, for instance, the 
great Murillo in my collection; I 
obtained it of him.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

“Yes; Pll tell you all about it. 
It was formerly in the sacristia of 
the Convento de la Merced at Seville, 
but disappeared in 1811, during the 
French occupation under Soult. It 
was supposed to have been carried 
with the other art-treasures of Spain 
to France. But remark !—it never 
turned up at Paris; and the walls 
of the Louvre were innocent of 
being receivers of, at least, that 
particular piece of sto—; well, 
spoil. To those who knew the 
work it was always a subject of 
profound regret that such a master- 
piece of Murillo should be, as so 
many other great creations of genius 
were, lost to the world, through the 
barbarous rapacity of Buonaparte 
and his generals. No man could 
entertain deeper feelings upon the 
subject than. Baron Mordecai. 
When I first knew him, early in 
18238, his indignation was as vehe- 
ment and his grief as acute as if 
the spoliation and the loss, instead 
of happening so many years before, 
had but just occurred, and affected 
himself personally. But these feel- 
ings probably originated in the cir- 
cumstance, as he told me, of his 
having come, while in Spain, from 
whence he was but just returned, 
upon traces of three or four pic- 
tures, and deluding himself for a 
considerable time with ecstatic hopes 
that among them was this identical 
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lost ‘Murillo de la Merced.’ These 
traces began in his obtaining a 
unique, but unfortunately mutilat- 
ed, etching of the missing picture, 
and the being assured that in the 
set of paintings he had mentioned, 
and which was in the possession 
of certain parties at Cordova, would 
be found the original. It was like 
the man to rush off at once to Cor- 
dova, but he arrived there only to 
encounter a blank disappointment. 
Of pictures he could hear nothing ; 
and the persons to whom he was 
directed had gone away, no one 
knew where, years before. Such 
was exactly the position for Baron 
Mordecai’s fine qualities to come 
out to the front. Any one else but 
he would have abandoned the pur- 
suit; but having reason, as he sup- 
posed, to rely upon the information 
he had received, he became only 
more determined. Himself obliged 
to return to England, before leaving 
Spain he set agencies at work to 
discover the lost track, which ex- 
tended operations even to Russia 
and America. 

“A few months subsequently, 
when his kate acquisitions arrived 
from abroad, he showed me the 
etching of the lost gem. I had all 
along felt a real sympathy with 
him and his object ; but now, when 
I saw this, so to call it, promis- 
sory note of the priceless hidden 
treasure, I confess my interest in 
its discovery sharpened into an 
eagerness quite as keen as his own. 
For three long years, though 
several times our hopes were 
greatly excited by _ intelligence 
from his agents abroad, or by his 
own exertions in following up 
some fancied clue, of which he 
always wrote me the details, we 
arrived at nothing but disappoint- 
ment. 

“ At length, however, in the sum- 
mer of ’26, a letter came from 
Gibraltar, informing the Baron 
that there had been found at 
Ossufia some paintings, certainly 
brought there a long time before 
from Cordova, which in many 
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particulars corresponded to those 
he was in search of. They were 
at once secured by his agent, who 
had, moreover, succeeded in getti 
them down to the frontier, and 
smuggling them across the lines of 
San Roche into Gibraltar, whence, 
at the first opportunity, they would 
be despatched to London. 

“These were not the times of 
regular steam communication by 
which we could, as now, calculate 
almost to an hour when our sgus- 
pense would be relieved. I dare- 
say you would all laugh at us if I 
were to describe the worse than 
fidgety state of excitement we 
were in; and how, day by day, it 
grew more exasperating; and how 
—when at last the vessel arrived 
and unloaded, and the case of 
pictures, cleared at the custom- 
house, was put into a cart, with 
the Baron’s own servant as guard 
—we ordered our carriage to 
move close behind . it, that we 
might never lose sight of the 
precious box; and how, when 
we got it home, although the 
Baron’s assistants—any number of 
times more expert—were standing 
there all ready, yet we must take 
mallets and chisels, and ourselves 
prize off the lid, and drag forth to 
the light the expected long-lost 
treasure. Well, you are ki 
enough not to laugh; but I, one 
of the actors in that scene, cannot 
help doing so now, although at 
the time I felt almost as much as 
the Baron, who actually cried with 
rage and disappointment when 
we took from the case the last of 
the four pictures it contained—all 
of a quality, ‘such as,’ the Baron 
said, throwing his mallet at them, 
‘I could fill Grosvenor Square 
with for two guineas apiece.’ 
Thus ended our hopes, and with 
them all further efforts on our 
parts, to find the great ‘Murillo 
de la Merced ; ’—but there is a finish 
te the story ! 

“As he almost always had some 
pictures of mine to restore, and I 
took vast interest in the processes, 
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I got into a habit of spending a 

eat deal of my leisure in the 
Baron’s atelier. It was about two 
ears after our Murillo disappoint- 
ment that two pictures in his pos- 
session attracted my notice. Upon 
inquiry, I was astonished to learn 
that they belonged to those we 
had, in our aggravation, so hastily 
condemned. The Baron candidly 
admitted that the unexpected 
defeat to his hopes had made him 
unjust to their merit. Having 
thrown them aside as worthless, he 
had refrained, till a little while 
before, from looking at them 
again; but upon a calmer inves- 
tigation, he had discovered that, 
though by no means of the highest 
class, they were well worth the 
pains of restoration. He only 
hoped the others would turn out as 
well—they were in hand—his as- 
sistant there was at work on one 
of them now. At that moment 
this very assistant, rubbing away 
at the picture indicated, uttered a 
sudden cry, actually with some- 
thing so like horror in its tone as 
to greatly startle us both. At a 
glance we discovered the cause of 
his fright. An angular piece of 
colour, as large as a crown-piece, 
had broken bodily away from the 
painting under his fingers. It 
was perhaps well that I was 
present, or I fear Baron Mordecai 
would not have restrained himself 
to the epithets and expletives he 
hurled at the poor fellow’s head. 
The man wisely rushed from his 
incensed master’s presence, and 
vanished. It was some time 
before the Baron recovered temper 
enough to scrutinise coolly the 
injury done. 

“*Mein himmel!’ he exclaimed 
in his native German, as he did so, 
‘what is here? It is all loose— 
see!’ He was dabbing the surface 
near the hole with his fingers. 
‘How — what is this? Ach, 
Gott!’ He uttered a cry, as his 
man had done; for, as he pressed, 
another flake larger than the for- 
mer fractured off. As if struck 
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with a sudden thought, he stood 
for a moment to consider; then, 
in positively a frantic manner, 
after glaring at and tossing right 
and left the tools near him, he 
began shouting, ‘Hi! hi! hi! 
Come here instantly — hi there! 
Here, come here! Ach!’ he 
went on, as the frightened face 
of his workman appeared at the 
door, ‘bring a paper-knife,—your 
mistress—ask her for hers. And, 
hi!—some hot water in a bucket; 
and, ha!—a sponge—a large one. 
Quick—make haste—hi! this mo- 
ment!’ ‘Gott in himmel!’ I 
heard him say to himself, as he 
pressed his hand to his forehead. 

“T really feared his reason was 
upset. My presence seemed quite 
forgotten. After a moment he bent 
down over the fracture, and began 
rubbing with his forefinger in the. 
hole, muttering all the while to 
himself something, of which I could 
only make out detached phrases. 

“<«They often did it—they have 
done it very often. No concealment 
so sure! Mein himmel! No way 
so safe!—covered—hid in this way 
—why J never guessed it. If—f 
only—if it should—Gott!—a mil- 
lion!—worth a million! I—I—I 
beg your pardon, my lord,’ he said, 
recovering himself, and looking 
round confusedly, as his assistant 
brought him a paper-knife and a 
large bowl of hot water. ‘I pray 
forgive me. I forgot everything 
but this; what do you imagine I 
think it is ?’ 

“*T cannot guess, of course.’ 

“*T think it is a picture in tem- 
pera, painted over another picture 
—and if so, a fine one be sure—to 
hide it. It has been done many 
times, especially in Spain. What 
—what if?—nonsense though! — 
but if? Ah, I don’t dare hope 
that—but—I will soon see.’ 

“He appeared to nerve himself as 
a surgeon does who is about to per- 
form a difficult operation. Indeed 
he looked not unlike one as, tucking 
up his sleeves and steadying his 
hand, he proceeded cautiously to 
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insert the blade of the knife under 
the edge of the fractured colour. 
It peeled up bit by bit. Then he 
applied the sponge and waghed the 
surface—for there was another sur- 
face below—and it revealed brilliant 
colour. He seemed not able to 
control himself, but burst out in a 
short triumphant sort of shout. 
Again, setting his teeth and com- 
pressing his lips, he worked on with 
knife and sponge; while I, breath- 
less and excited to positive pain, 
stood by watching the progress he 
made, till, piece by piece, in little 
or large flakes, the whole of the 
superincumbent painting in tempera 
lay like broken plaster on the floor; 
and fresh, vivid, in all its glorious 
harmony of colour, design, expres- 
sion, Murillo’s greatest, matchless 
picture was revealed to us perfect 
as the day he painted it.” 

“Grand! grand!” I exclaimed. 
“And it is now in your lordship’s 
possession ?” 

“Yes. It was long, though, before I 
could induce Baron Mordecai to part 
with it. I obtained it at last as a 
favour for thirteen thousand guineas. 
He parted with it with very great 
reluctance ; and three months after 
wanted it back again for fifteen 
thousand. When I refused, he bid 
again and again up to twenty thou- 
sand; he wanted to take it to St. 
Petersburg. Of course no money 
could buy it—no amount of money. 
When will you come and see it ?” 

“Your lordship is very kind— 
when shall you be at leisure ?” 

‘*1? Oh, whenever you will come. 
In the morning? say, early in the 
morning; and we can have a long 
gossip about that and the other 
things I have got together. And, 
madam,” he said, addressing my 
gracious mother-in-law, “perhaps 
you, and all of yours here, will do 
me the honour to come to lunch- 
eon ?” 

So it was arranged. 

I found his lordship next morn- 
ing pacing the terrace in front of the 
house eagerly expecting me. He 
at once led the way to his gallery. 
There are few things I more delight 
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in than wandering through a collec. 
tion—pausing here; glancing there: 
studying carefully the handling of 
this master; dodging to get the 
right point of view, to take in al] 
the effect of that; but, mind you, 
by myself. There are few things [ 
find more wearisome than bei 
led up to one chef-d’wuvre ; station. 
ed “just here” to look at a second; 
dragged away ‘to tell an opinion” 
of a third, or to extol “the fine 
quality of breadth” in a fourth, and 
—of all objectionable ciceroni—h 
the dilettante proprietor himse 
He always has in his own mind, 
with regard to every one of them, 
foregone conclusions, against which 
the expression of an independent 
opinion is nearly sure to clash, and 
offend, as well, his amour propre. 
Hour after hour was I subjected to 
such a purgatory on this occasion. 
Not but that his lordship’s collec- 
tion was really a good one, not but 
that his lordship was a most de- 
lightful guide through it, but—* he 
was monarch of all I surveyed.” 
Inevitably, under such a condition, 
the power of ownership makes itself 
felt, if not expressed; submission 
seems expected, if not demanded; 
and admiration is called for as a 
tax imposed, instead of being yield- 
ed of free-will to merit for itself. 

By the time we had made the 
circuit of the great gallery, I was 
so thoroughly jaded that I should 
have hailed as the greatest relief 
the appearance of the party from 
the Rectory, or the sound of the 
luncheon-bell; but no, there was 
yet more to see—the Viscount’s 
cabinet of gems and the Murillo. 

“Tt is here,” his lordship said, 
pausing, and playing with the 
handle of the door before he open- 
ed it. “I built this room on pur- 
pose for it. If I were Aladdin, 
the genius should construct a pal- 
ace on purpose, and my Murillo 
should occupy the place of the Roc’s 
egg.. Enter.” 

{ entered. There was but one 
picture on the walls. Placed op- 
posite to it, at the best point of 
view, was a fauteuil. The Viscount 
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followed me close, as I advanced to 
the front. Whether he expected 
me to utter an exclamatory shout 
of delight, or pour out broken ex- 
pressions of rapture, or make any 
other exhibition of intense feeling, 
I know not. Apparently he quite 
approved of the effect the first 
glance of the picture produced 
upon me, which was, simply, caus- 
ing me to sink down overpowered, 
upon the seat so happily placed for 
one in my condition. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed ecstatical- 
ly, patting me on the shoulder; “I 
see—I see! I expected no less. I 


will leave you to yourself. There 
are states of pleasure when the pre- 
sence of another is an intrusion, as 
much as it is in certain states of 
grief. You will find me in the gal- 


” 


lery. 
<i afraid I stared wildly at his 
lordship as he receded on tiptoe 
through the door, and then stared 
no less wildly at the picture before 
me. 

As I live, it was my own paint- 
ing of Salome and John the Bap- 
tist’s head ! 

Beneath it, framed and_ glazed, 
hung the etching that the Viscount 
had mentioned, fully lettered. 

“ Pintado por Murillo.” ‘“ Graba- 
do por Juan Ant*: Salvador Car- 
mona.” ‘El Quadro original existe 
en la Sacristia del Convento de 
la Merced, en Sevilla.” 

I knew the name of Carmona 
as being the engraver of many of 
Murillo’s pictures. The paper on 
which it was printed, like the paint- 
ing, had been made to undergo pro- 
cesses that had given to both the 
aspect and mellowness of age. 

My life has been so on one side 
of the wicked world—so apart 
from, so unreached by, its knaveries, 
cunnings, and frauds—that all my 
notions of villany are ideal rather 
than real. Perhaps, too, I am what 
nowadays is expressively called 
“jolly green”—meaning, I take it, 
slow at suspicion; but I could not 
sit there looking at my own handi- 
work, with the Viscount’s narrative 
fresh in my mind, and for one mo- 
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ment doubt that he had been made 
the victim of a cool, calculating, 
deliberately contrived, marvellous- 
ly worked-out, gigantic swindle. 

In the time I had for reflection, 
I could only arrive at a settled con- 
viction of the fact, and at two re- 
solutions: the first one being, to 
keep for the present my own 
counsel ; the next, not to rest till I 
had found out the mystery of that 
blood-drained head; for all the 
horrible ideas connected with it 
were now rendered a. hundredfold 
more cogent by my reflections sug- 
gesting, that those who had so little 
hesitation in employing all means 
needful for or accessory to their 
purpose, could have had no scruple 
in resorting even to murder. 

When I rejoined the Viscount I 
had little difficulty in avoiding dis- 
cussion, simply by looking intel- 
ligent and assentive; while he 
poured forth his own inexhaustible 
rapture of admiration of the work, 
and exultation at being its posses- 
sor. The next day I went back to 
London. ; 

I had elicited from his lordship 
the two or three facts I required— 
the address of the late Baron Mor- 
decai, that his relict survived, and 
that she still occupied their resi- 
dence at Highgate. I had made up 
my mind to a certainty that in the 
Baroness I should discover my old 
patroness, the black-veiled duenna. 
Immediately upon my arrival in 
town I called upon my old friend, 
confidant, and counsellor, Morris 
Blake. Morris always asserted that 
unless he had the assistance of 
“baccy and sthrong waters” he 
was quite unqualified for the two 
latter offices. By observing what 
quantity of smoke he puffed out 
and how much whisky he took in, 
it was not difficult to estimate the 
degree of interest he felt in a story. 
Judging by these tests, I was highly 
gratified at the effects my tale pro- 
duced—they were simply immense. 
“Having done, he gave me for my 
pains a world of thanks,” and, to 
use his own phrase, “ concurred in- 
tirely” in all my conclusions. And 
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then, promising me his personal 
assistance and countenance, we ar- 
ranged our plan of operations, 

The following morning we went 
together to Highgate. We were 
fortunate; there was no difficulty 
in finding the house—a handsome 
mansion in its own grounds; and 
the Baroness was at home. Lest 
she should remember my name, we 
had agreed that Blake was to send 
in his card. There was no hesita- 
tion in admitting us, and we were 
shown at once into a large apart- 
ment, which—although altered by 
the tapestry I formerly described 
being transferred to a different side, 
leaving the windows it before con- 
cealed visible—I immediately re- 
cognised as the one I had used for 
a studio. It was occupied by a lady, 
tall and enormously fat, with grey 
hair, but dark eyebrows, dressed in 
deep mourning. She was seated at 
a table with what appeared to be 
a ledger and several account-books 
open before her. As we entered 
she turned upon us a glance of the 
keenest black eyes I had ever 
seen. 

**Goot mornin’ shen’l’mens,” she 
said; by Jove! with the prelimin- 
ary wheeze and husky tones recog- 
nisable, and to be sworn to, as if 
heard only yesterday. ‘ Vhat ist 
your bleasure mit me? Veesh ist 
Mishter Plake ?” 

“Yours to command, madam,” 
said Morris, bowing low. “But 
you'll not remember me. Sure it’s 
my friend here that’s wantin’ to 
renew the pleasure of an ould ac- 
quaintance with you, Baroness.” 

“An olt acyaintance mit me!” 
she exclaimed, turning on me a 
searching look. ‘“Vhat ist your 
name ?” 

“Permit me the honour, ma- 
dam,” I replied, placing my card 
before her. ‘Surely you have not 
forgotten me?” As she read my 
card, and I spoke, her expression 
visibly changed to one curiously 
impenetrable and defiant. 

“JT nefare knowed you—I hafe 
nefare seen you in alle mine life. 
Vhat ist you mean?” she hastily 


answered, rising, and at the same 
time pulling a a bell. 

“Mean, madam? Oh, nothing 
but to recall myself to your memory, 
I know it is many years ago, but 
you can hardly have forgotten that 
I painted in this room a picture, in 
which the deaf -and-dumb model, 
Serafina Pagano, commonly called 
‘La Principessa,’ whom you brought 
from Florence, and who is now liy. 
ing at Naples, sat for one of the 
figures, and which picture the late 
Baron Mordecai sold as a Murillo 
to Viscount Bricbrakmont for thir. 
teen thousand guineas, as his lord- 
ship told me only the day before 
yesterday.” : 

As I went on speaking, she turn- 
ed very pale, and pressed her hand 
painfully on her bosom ; and when 
I finished, apparently taken quite 
off her guard, in a hoarse, broken 
whisper, asked the question that, 
in reality, acknowledged  every- 
thing. 

““Hafe you tell eem as you vas 
baint it ?” 

“No: I have told him nothing 
yet.” My reply seemed to relieve 
her; but she sank into her seat 
again, as if unable to support herself. 

At the same time, from the door 
through which I used to go to my 
bedroom, there entered a man in 
whom, despite a bald head and 
other changes which age had made 
in his appearance, I recognised the 
individual I had seen under the 
carriage-lamp, with features, the 
prototypes of those belonging to 
the dead head. He seemed sorely 
startled at beholding the palpable 
agitation of the Baroness, and de- 
manded in a bullying tone,— 

‘““Was giebt’s denn? was giebt’s 
denn ?” 

“Schweig, schweig, Nathan!” 
the lady answered, holding up her 
hand and beckoning him. “Zu 
mir, gleich, gleich !” 

Long and earnestly they con- 
versed in whispered , to 4 My 
companion and I curiously noticed 
how Nathan seemed suddenly, from 
the first words she spoke to him, to 
be infected by his mistress’s fear 
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and pallor. Gradually, as they con- 
tinued to converse, we observed 
stealing over the faces of both the 
game hard defiant expression as- 
sumed at first by the lady. At last 
the man turned to us, and said 
uite in a threatening manner,— 

“De Baroness Mordecai say she 
know noting apout de von or de 
toder oaf you; an’ noting apout 
no bicture at all;—no. So you git 
avay mit you, both at vonce.’ 

I was about to reply in a very 
indignant manner; but Morris, 
turning upon me a look with the 
irrepressible devil of an Irishman’s 
fun in it, took upon himself to be 
spokesman. It was in his very 
suavest manner that he said,— 

“Oh bedad! I was just thinking 
so, sirr. An’ it’s sorry I am 
for any bother we've given the 
Baroness ; an’ I hope she'll forgive 
us, seeing it was only beca’se we 
consated we'd settle by a little cosy 
chat among ourselves, ye see, the 
throuble she’s likely to git out o’ 
lawshutes, an’ all that, with my 
Lord Viscount Brickramont” (good 
heavens! how he mouthed the 
title) ; ‘an’ also havin’ a lot o’ quare 
stories raked up consarnin’ how 
the Baron—rest his sowle !—used 
to mannyfacture old pictures out 0’ 
new ones. An’ there’s that quarer 
story yet,about a kilt man’s head— 
for kilt, somehow, we all know he 
was—over the likes o’ which the 
rascally po-lice, magistrates, an’ 
editors o’ papers ‘ll just make a 
shine—oh! such a shine! won't 
they? But there; if it’s only disa- 
greeable we’re making ourselves— 
many apologies, madam and sirr— 
good mornin’ ;—we’ll humbly take 
our leaves,—good mornin’.” 

Immense was the effect of this 
“firework” which Morris threw at 
the pair: every joint of the cracker 
as it exploded increased their ob- 
vious dismay, especially that of the 
Baroness. 

“Shtop! shtop! eef you. blease. 
You don’t go till I vas shpeak mit 
you,” she querulously entreated, 
recalling us. She had become more 
deadly pale, and was pressing her 
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hand with more painful gesture 
upon her heart. ‘Nathan, halt 
des maul,” she said, speaking with 
great sharpness to the man; then 
she addressed me, moving at the 
same time to the recess of the 
farthest window: ‘You _ shoost 
blease to coom here. Let me talk 
a leetle mit you.” 

I went to her; but it struck me 
as rather a hardy thing to do, for, 
as she faced me, I think I never 
saw a human face with an aspect 
of such fierce malevolence. 

“* Now den,” she asked, in a short 
sharp whisper, “how mo’sh you 
vant.” 

“How much I want!” I re- 
peated, taken completely aback. 

“Ach, ya-es! say, how mo’sh 
money ?” 

“Money!” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, as her view of what we came 
for dawned upon me. “My good 
madam, I don’t want any money.” 

“‘Himmel’s donner! was ist es 
den as you vants ?” 

“Baroness,” I said, speaking 
aloud, and moving to the centre of 
the room, “my friend is of coun- 
sel with me in this matter. I can 
have no discussion with you to 
which he is not a party. What I 
want is satisfaction to some very 
uneasy feelings I have. I ask you, 
and you must—mind me, you must, 
—explain to me the mystery of that 
man’s head which I painted here, 
how he came by his death ?” 

“Gott in himmel!” she inter- 


rupted me by exclaiming indig- 


nantly. ‘ Vhat!—you tinks we ’as 
mordert eem ?” 

“*T hope not,” I replied, firmly. 

““Vhy, he vas dis man’s bruder 
—Nathan’s zwillings-bruder—vhat 
you calls eem’s tween.” 

“Good Lord! — his twin-bro- 
ther!” I could not help exclaim- 
ing, as the wonderful similarity 
of features recurred to my recollec- 
tion. ‘And how was he kil—that 
is, how did he die !” 

‘Nathan, you say eem how your 
boor bruder vas kilt.” 

The Baroness had to repeat her 
commands twice before Nathan, 
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who had watched us with a cowed, 
but malignant aspect, reluctant and 
sulky, complied. 

“He hafe bin in de garten, an’ 
a-cuttin’ de grass mit a scyt’, fruh 
in de mornin’. An’ vee tinks he 
puts de scyt’ agin de vall; an’ den 
he gits oop a latter dere, an’ he 
toomple, oder de latter toomple, an’ 
ach mine himmel| de messer cuts 
his leck so schwer—oonter de knee 
—shoost here.” The poor man indi- 
cated the place with his hand on 
his own limb. 

**Popliteal artery, by Jabes!” 
interpolated Blake. Nathan paused, 
regarding Morris doubtingly; but 
apparently satisfied by the sym- 
pathy his face expressed, he contin- 
ued,— 

“* Mine bruder! ach, mine bruder! 
no potty liear eem, he cannot git 
oop; an’ he plead, an’ he plead; 
an’ vhen vee finds eem, he ist deat’ ; 
ja, mine boor bruder ist ganz deat’ ; 
ja—ja—deat’!” He became more 
and more affected as he went on 
relating the sad event, till, at the 


conclusion, overcome by his feel- 
ings, he rushed from the room. 

It was only after a considerable 
pause that the subject was resumed 


by Blake inquiring: ‘“‘ And pray, 
madam, was there any public notice 
taken of the poor man’s death ?” 

‘“No-dice!—Gott in himmel !— 
ya’es. Dere coom de goroner an’ 
eem’s jury, an’ eet vas in all de 
bapers.” 

“Oh, thin, thank you, Baroness. 
Excuse my curiosity; but how 
came -his head to be painted with- 
out iver a body to it ?” 

“Oh, das vas pecause he hafe no 
blut in eem; an’ he make so pe-u- 
tifool a Shone der Paptist, mit de 
Princess. Vee hafe pring her mit 
us to pe mottel for anoder bictur’ 
oaf de jung-frau Cenci; she hafe 
such eyes for dat she hear not! 
aber, vhen dis habben, she doos 
efer so mo’sh betterer for a Salome 
mit eem, ya’es. So vee cut eem 
a | his head.” 

orris and I glanced at each 
other, and then at the singular 
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creature before us who, in go ip. 
different a manner, avowed the cut. 
ting off of a corpse’s head, without 
the shadow of a doubt in either of 
our minds that the act had been 
done by the fat, jewelled, and nery- 
ous hands lying there so compos. 
edly on her lap. Her manner, dur- 
ing the latter part of our conver. 
sation, had completely changed 
to one which I can only describe 
as “gossipy.” Suddenly, after a 
pause, she addressed me,— 

‘** Vere doos you leef, now?” 

I told her. 

‘“* Doos der Viscount coom dere to 
you ?” 

“No; I saw him at his own place 
in ——shire.” 

She looked furtively, yet keenly, 
or rather knowingly, at me. 

‘“Vhen you vas coom in, vhat vas 
you say apout de bicture* you vas 
baint, as he hafe it ?” 

‘Yes, madam. He told me the 
whole story, and how, as well as 
for what, he bought it of Baron 
Mordecai.” 

‘** Ah, I knows noting apout dem 
tings. Vhat he tink eet vas vhen he 
buy eet ?” 

“He bought it for a Murillo, 
madam, at a cost of thirteen thou- 
sand guineas,” I replied, -severely; 
but my answer only seemed to 
amuse her, for she actually laughed. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ah! Potztausand! vas 
for a fool! He ist von as tink he 
know eferyting apout bictures. He 
see a bicture, an’ he say, Dis ist 
Polemberg; he see anoder, an’ he 
say, Dis ist Cuyp; an’ he say, 
Dis Ostade; oder, Guido Rem; 
oder, Murillo; an’ eef you gontra- 
dict eem, you make eem in a great 
bassion. Hafe you  gontradict 
eem ?” 

“No, I certainly did not. It 
would be cruel, as he is so entirely 
satisfied.” 

“Oh, you ist vise man, gewiss! 
He vill nefare forgif you—he hate 
you allevays—if you gontradict 
eem. Vee hafe pay you alle for 
your bicture vhat vee hafe bro- 
mise ?” 
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“More, Baroness, more. I am 
bound to acknowledge you acted 
most liberally.” 

“ An’ vhen you coom’d-here, I 
doos alle I says I doos for you ” 

“Certainly, in every particular 
—certainly.” 

“ Ah, eet vas vhat der Baron say ; 
you vas a perfit shen’l’man; dat 
eef you gif your vort oaf honour 
you nefare, nefare forgits eem— 
yaes. I hafe lofe you den—a goot 
deal lofe you; an’ I lofe you now 
fery mo’sh.” 

I was greatly startled by the 
tender confession, uttered, as it was, 
in the wheeziest whine I had yet 
heard her use. But I was in a 
much greater degree surprised by 
the adroit manner in which she 
managed to shift me from being the 
“master of the situation,” into one 
in which I had to confess myself 
the obliged party, the recipient of 
favours, and the subordinate to 
pledges which, though given so long 
ago, were reproduced now in their 
native freshness, as altogether in- 
destructible by time or circum- 
stance. As for Morris Blake, I 
believe he thoroughly enjoyed the 
position affairs had assumed. 

“ An’ he desarves it, Baroness,” 
he struck in; “‘as well as being ex- 


‘actly the one to appreciate the soft 


kindness, now his conscience isn’t 
haunted any longer by raw heads 
an’ bloody bones. As for your 
Murillos an’ viscounts, as they seem 
mighty well satisfied with each 
other, I'll go bail he won’t interfere 
by word or deed. Why should he? 
when, as you tould him long ago, 
‘tis no business of his at all.” 

This assurance seemed highly 
satisfactory to the lady, especially 
when it was corroborated by myself. 
As we had now neither reason nor 
excuse for prolonging our visit, we 
took leave of the Baroness, and that 
with a cordiality which neither of 


.U8 would have thought probable 


when we entered her presence an 
hour before. 


“Supayrb cra’tur, that!” Morris 
remarked, as we got into our han- 
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som. “I'd just like to bet to any 
amount that ’tis she wove the net 
that caught the Vi—— Hollo! 
hould me, Charley! hould me 
tight, or Pll be over head an’ ears 
in poethry !” 

I could not help laughing, as I 
assented strongly to his opinion. 

“Yes; an’ the sentiments the 
story convarts me to, Charley, is 
that the  pictur’-thrade, bedad! 
licks horse chauntin’ by chalks.” 

While returning to town, an idea, 
occurred to us which we carried out 
at once by driving to the British 
Museum, where, by the courtesy of 
Mr. B—— of the reading-room, we 
were enabled to verify, from the 
‘Times’ of the date, the account of 
the accidental death of Nathan’s 
brother. 

The Baroness lived till a little 
more than a year ago. I have a 
great respect for her memory. I 
really think she was a good sort of 
woman in her way. She presented 
to my youngest child, a girl, a very 
handsome coral with gold bells, 
besides a necklace and sleeve-loops 
of the same with massive gold 
clasps; also, at various times, 
several articles of jewellery, and 
some splendid old point-lace to my 
wife. Through her generosity, too, 
I am the possessor of that embossed 
and chased silver dish which, 
whilom, did duty for King Herod’s 
salver in my picture of Salome and 
John the Baptist’s head. As for 
the picture, when Lord Bricbrak- 
mont died, several years ago, it was 
disposed of by his heir, a distant 
relative, without a scintillation of 
esthetic taste, to the great Russian 
dilettante Prince Dglmlgziskoff in 
private contract for some incredible 
amount of money previous to the 
rest of the collection being dispersed 
by Christie & Manson. It is, I 
suppose, in Russia; but wherever 
it may be, as I see no occasion for 
further secrecy, I here assert my 
claim to be the painter “or THE 
GREAT MuRILLO DE LA MErcep.” 


H. Cart §. 
M 
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TarrE are a great many books in 
the world the production of which 
can only be accounted for by pre- 
supposing the existence of a special 
class of readers to whose wants they 
are adapted. No impulse on the 
part of the writer, no message to 
deliver nor knowledge to convey is 
in them; they are artificially manu- 
factured to suit a certain demand 
—not spontaneously produced from 
any necessity of nature. Nothing 
can be more curious than this ap- 
plication of the laws of supply and 
demand, and there are few pheno- 
mena which are more worthy of 
consideration. We have too long 
been in the habit of regarding the 
spread of so-called education as a 
simple blessing, without either draw. 
backs or dangers ; and the most clear- 
sighted observers seem to have taken 
it for granted that to teach a man or 
woman—not to say a boy or girl— 
to read, is at the same time to qualify 
them to choose good reading, and 
to open to them a new and higher 
intellectual world. How little this 
is really the result it requires no 
very deep powers of observation to 
perceive. The existence of a mass 
of people whose education consists 
solely of the power to read, has 
called into being a mass of printed 
matter which cannot in eny way be 
called literature, which is made up 
to suit their taste and excite their 
appetite, just as the drugged and 
adulterated beer which they drink 
is made to suit their palate and en- 
courage their thirst. The chances 
are that, if they could get it, their 
practical education has gone so much 
farther than their mental, that even 
the very lowest class of drinkers 
would prefer good beer. But the 
readers on the same level do not 
prefer good reading. That widen- 
ing of the horizon which is the re- 
sult of reading, and which to us in- 
cludes so many fair and noble and 


lovely things, has also its meaning 
and importance to our poorest neigh- 
bours. Instead of the court or street 
or workshop, which has _ hitherto 
bounded their existence, their penny 
paper, first step in the new world 
opened to them, surrounds them 
instantly with a wide circle of police- 
courts, criminal trials, robberies, 
murders, exciting villanies, horrible 
accidents. The world becomes a 
bigger round, but it is a round of 
the ‘monstrous, the vicious, the de- 
grading. Their minds are enlight- 
ened, but what enlightenment! their 
horizon is widened, but what widen- 
ing! Yet it is the natural first im- 
pulse of the mind towards fact and 
history which produces this appal- 
ling revelation of matter-of-fact 
wickedness. The papers and peri- 
odicals in which it is recorded area 
simple product of those laws of social 
economy which govern our lives. 
The press thus formalises, fixes, and 
opens up the channel in which the 
thoughts of its audience naturally 
flow ; it supplies them, not with any- 


thing provided by better judgment, 
for their benefit, but with what they - 


themselves want—what is in ac- 
cordance with their appetite, and 
satisfies. the special manifestation 
of human curiosity, wonder, and 
longing, which is natural to them. 
It represents to them the sages, the 
ballads, the heroic muse. And, like 
all primitive exertions of literature, 
it is purely historical, and makes its 
record without blush or sigh. Every 
school which we open in court and 
alley opens to a new circle this 
world, to them all a-thrill with in- 
terest and excitement. It is their 
first step into that universe which 
lies beyond their personal know- 
ledge, and as surely*as they learn 
to read they are introduced into it. 
It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more startling. We move 
heaven and earth to procure the 
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faculty of reading for them with 
some strange sense that there is a 
talisman in it—a charm which, once 
supplied, will work without any 
help of ours ; and a literature which 
exaggerates all their worst tenden- 
cies and accustoms their minds to 
nothing but evil, is the immediate 
result. 

This is the extreme point of the 
question, the lowest depth, and it 
is much too serious to be lightly 
discussed; but, at the same time, 
it is difficult to see how it can be 
passed over, amid all the discussions 
about education which are charac- 
teristic of the age. We can remem- 
ber the time when the schoolmaster 
was first supposed to be abroad, and 
when he was furnished with all kinds 
of Penny Magazines and Useful In- 
formation for the People. In those 
days details of different kinds of 
manufacture, and dry facts about 
things and places, were supposed 
to be likely to interest the People 
—that great wonder and mystery 
which its teachers never can un- 
derstand; but we presume they 
were not found so attractive as the 
philosophers of the time had hoped, 
since their philanthropic efforts 
have slackened in this direction. 
Religion does not slacken; and, in 
the absence of everything else, we 
may be almost glad that so many 
tracts float about the world, which, 
though not adapted to please a 
critical taste, may—who knows ?— 
counteract here and there the influ- 
ence of ‘Reynolds’ Miscellany,’ and 
convey a wholesome shock to the 
jaded reader who has supped upon 
horrors. But the whole matter is 
one of the deepest importance, and 
worthy a much more profound and 
careful study than we have time or 
space to give to it. It is tragical, 
almost awful in its seriousness, and 
in its possible effects upon the mass 
of rising population which is to 
rule us in its day. But there are 
other results of the same laws not 
So tragical, though equally apparent, 
which fall more easily within our 
porvince, and may be discussed at 


a less cost ®f. thought and feeling. 
Three parts at least of our popular 
literature are supplied on exactly 
the same rule as that which am- 
plifies the police reports in the 
penny papers. Books are manufac- 
tured just as ribbons are manufac- 
tured, or—and perhaps the simile 
is more appropriate—as those bon- 
bons are manufactured which fill 
the windows of all those pretty 
shops on the Boulevards which we 
admire when we goto Paris. In Eng- 
land we are not so fond of sweets ; 
but on the Continent the dragées, 
the pastilles, the caramels, anda 
thousand other pretty preparations 
of sugar, and chocolate, and syrup, 
are in perpetual consumption. Just 
as the Parisians eat bonbons, we 
read books, and the books and the 
bonbons are equally elevated and 
elevating productions. We do 
not even speak of those novels 
which pour forth in clouds from all 
the printing-houses, and which, 
within a few months of their pub- 
lication, at the best, are but so 
much waste paper. These harm- 
less foolishnesses are not to be 
chastised with a heavy hand. They~ 
are as innocent as the bonbdons. 
Nobody, not even a girl of sixteen, 
could be supposed capable of re- 
membering their heroes or heroiires- 
half a day after perusal, which se- 
cures them against any posstbifi 
of doing harm; and they give work: 
to printers and bookbinders, just 
as the pretty’ bonbon-boxes keep 
up a most laudable and indeed’ 
elegant industry. There are works, 
however, more pretentious than 
the novels which cannot be dis- 
missed so charitably; and it is 
one of these, flaunting before us in 
all the outside importance of crim- 
son and gold—a big book looking 
as if it meant something, with 
“Third Edition” emblazoned on 
the back of it, and all the air and° 
stir of an important publication 
—which invites our consideration 
first of all. 

But here the question comes in,. 
arresting us, as it were; upon: the: 
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threshold. Is it fair te call ‘Free 
Russia ’* Mr. Dixon’s fault ? When 
a man finds that, by whipping up 
the impressions of a hasty journey 
along with a good deal of crude 
reading into a puffy mass like the 
trifle at an evening party, all froth 
above and heaviness below, he 
can delude not only himself but the 
public into the conviction that it is 
a substantial and nourishing dish 
he has set before them, worth eat- 
ing and paying for, and even dis- 
cussing the merits of, is he to be 
blamed for doing it? Nothing 
but the existence of an audience, fit 
and not few, could have brought 
such a book into being; and the 
same may be said for the other re- 
cent productions of the same author. 
They presuppose their appropriate 
readers as distinctly as a pair of 
boots presuppose the feet that 
must be put in them. * The critic 
has but to exert his imagination, and 
conjure up before him a crowd of 
people who can read, and who have 
been trained into the habit of read- 
ing, and of subscribing to libraries, 
and feeling a book a necessary ad- 
junct of life, but who, having at the 
same time no individual intellect 
to speak of, nor judgment of their 
own, demand something which is 
not literature, but simple reading— 
something which softly stimulates 
without disturbing, and appears to 
instruct and amuse and enlighten, 
without giving them any of that 
mental trouble which accompanies 
enlightenment, or instruction, or 
even pleasure. A mind which is 
fallow ground, and free from any 
confusing lights of previous infor- 
mation—which does not judge, but 
receives, and feels that a book is a 
thing to be read, not to be question- 
ed,—is the first necessity of these 
respectable readers. They are not 
sufficiently interested in the infor- 
mation thus conveyed to be con- 
cerned about its perfect accuracy ; 
neither do they trouble themselves 
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to think whether the state of affairs 
made known to them is likely or 
possible. It does not even strike 
them as strange that a whole great 
continent should be peopled with 
fools and fanatics ; or that the prac- 
tical, hard, shrewd, money-maki 
and money-loving America sho 
be represented by a group of reli- 
gious eccentrics. No doubt they 
have read other books giving dif- 
ferent views of the matter, but 
comparison is not in their way; and 
they have, above all, that secret relish 
which belongs to narrow minds, for 
so-called disclosures of the nasti- 
ness and wickedness, or at least the 
meanness and pettiness, which lie, 
as they believe, at the bottom of 
human society. Perhaps without 
those revelations of uncleanness, 
real or imaginary, with which Mr, 
Dixon opened his ‘New America,’ it 
would have been impossible for him 
to have secured as he has done the 
attention of this audience. He 
won their hearts by scandal, which 
wore the air of enlightened inquiry 
into the habits of another nation— 
a Kind of inquiry always most se- 
ductive to the vulgar mind. 

It is sad, however, to be obliged 
to say, and we feel that it must 
have disappointed Mr. Dixon’s pub- 
lic, that there is nothing impro 
in ‘Free Russia; but, on the other 


hand, it is as windy, as frothy, as 
like a dish of trifle, as heart could 


desire. Mr. Dixon has really, as 
a matter of fact, nothing to tell 
us about Russia, free or otherwise. 
Perhaps he tossed up before he set 
out on his journey to decide which 
country it should be which should 
have the benefit of his elucida- 
tions; or perhaps, having done 
America and the Tower of Lon 
don, Russia was the only sphere 
remaining about which there was 
sufficient popular ignorance to 
make his operations possible. We 
all know, or think we know, a 

deal about France and Italy, and 
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even the Teutonic land, although it 
might be worth Mr. Dixon’s while to 
consider whether “ Mysterious Ger- 
many” would not be a very fine 
title for the next work of the series. 
It is quite certain that our enter- 
prising author might say a great deal 
about the lesser Duchies, in respect 
to which only critics or historical 
students could contradict him—and 
these classes of the community are 
not very likely, unless their atten- 
tion is ostentatiously called to it, to 
tead his book. But the claims of 
Russia as a field of literary adven- 
ture are certainly very great. No 
excursion parties as yet have been 
there. Mr. Cook has not thrown it 
open at eight francs a day to the cu- 
rious public; and only very few of 
us have the least idea what a 
Laura is, or a mujik, or a samovar. 
Naturally the people who do know 
make a little fuss when our author 
mistakes one of these mystic titles ; 
but that does not harm the book, 
which is important enough to call 
forth so many discussions. Indeed, 
one great thing which strikes us in 
the whole matter is the cleverness 
with which the author has provoked 
discussions. It is something to have 
roused a learned Muscovite professor 
in the depths of that unknown land 
to make himself visible through the 
mists and distance, calling out with 
a voice that comes thin and shrill 
as through a speaking-trumpet, a 
piquant and angry contradiction. 
One likes to take a glance at the pic- 
ture which provoked it, and to won- 
der-whether it is all as incorrect as 
Professor Kapoustin says. And how 
clever it is of Mr. Dixon to have 
lashed into fury all the people who 
know the subject, even the states- 
men and the admirals! We believe 
in their hearts his audience like him 
all the better for the pother. They 
feel it is a fine thing to have read 
and forced into three editions a book 
which all the papers are raging and 
raving about. If there could be 
anything wanted to increase the 
impression of cleverness produced 
by all these various facts, it would 
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be that a holiday run—a little tour 
such as we all make without any 
result to ourselves or others but 
that of an unpleasant derangement 
of our banking account—should 
have caused the whole. Two big 
volumes—and three editions—and 
all this amusement and instruction 
to you, dear public; and the grand 
spectacle far off of yonder Mus- 
covite tearing his venerable hair, 
and a crowd of English critics hurl- 
ing wild javelins in the foreground 
of the picture; all this, with who 
knows what substantial results be- 
sides, got out of an excursion! A 
feeling of mingled admiration and 
envy arrests our pen. Would not 
we all do as much if we could? and 
Mr. Dixon can. 

It seems invidious, after all we 
have said, to suggest that the pic- 
turesque has carried the day in the 
title of this book at the expense of 
the true. We do not know why, 
except for the sake of a striking 
combination of words on the title- 
page, it should be called ‘Free 
Russia.’ The idea conveyed to the 
mind of the reader is, that the book 
is chiefly concerned with the abo- 
lition of serfage, and the state of 
the country since, and in conse- 
quence of, that great political 
change. But the fact is, that there 
is not a word about serfs in all the 
first volume ; and out of the thirty- 
three chapters in the second, only 
about five touch upon this subject. 
Even those which do, tell us a great 
deal more about the establishment 
of serfage than its abolition; and 
all the information conveyed to us 
about that wonderful revolution 
might be safely calculated as quite 
compressible within half-a-dozen 
pages. There are, however, several 
bold generalisations, the sort of 
sudden, hasty judgment which, as 
all travellers know, one feels capa- 
ble of forming after an acquaintance 
of six weeks or so with a new 
country and race, which will afford 
the reader a glimpse of Mr. Dixon’s 
powers. Probably the following is 
not in the least true—in short, it is 
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impossible that it can be true uni- 
versally, or of any but the élite of 
the people; but it is clever and 
daring, and full of that  self-con- 
fidence which is one of Mr. Dixon’s 
strong points :— 


« The first impulse in a Russian heart 
is duty to God. It is an impulse of 
observance and respect, at once moral 
and ceremonial ; an impulse with an 
inner force and an outer form ; present 
in all ranks of society, and in all situa- 
tions of life—in an army on the march, 
in a crowd at a country fair, in a lec- 
ture-room full of students; showing 
itself in a princess dancing at a ball, 
in a huckster writing at his desk, in a 
peasant tugging at his cart, in a bur- 
glar rioting on his spoil. 

“This duty adorns the land with 
fane and altar, even as it touches the 
individual man with penitential grace. 
Every village must have its shrine, as 
every child must have his guardian 
angel and baptismal cross. The towns 
are rich in churches and convents, just 
as the citizens are rich in spiritual 
gifts. I counted twenty spires in Kar- 
gopol, a city of two thousand souls. 
Moscow is said to have four hundred 
and thirty churches and chapels ; Kief, 
in proportion to her people, is no less 
rich. All public events are celebrated 
by the building of achurch.... By 
night and day, from his cradle to his 
grave,a Russian lives, as it were, with 
God; giving up to His service an 
amount of time and money which no 
one ever dreams of giving in the West. 
Like his Arabian brother, the Slavo- 
nian is a religious being ; and the gulf 
which separates such men from the 
Saxon and the Gaul is broader than a 
reader who has never seen an Eastern 
town will readily picture to his mind. 

“ An Oriental is a man of prayer. 
He seems to live for heaven and not 
for earth ; and even in his commonest 
acts he pays respect to what he holds 
to be a celestial law. One hand is 
clean, the other unclean. One cup is 
lawful, another cup is unlawful. If 
he rises from his couch, a prayer is on 
his lips; if he sits down to rest, a 
blessing is in“ his heart. When he 
buys and when he sells, when he eats 
and when he drinks, he remembers 
that the Holy Oneis nigh. If poor in 
purse; he may be rich in grace, his 
cabin a sanctuary, his craft a service, 
his daily life an act of prayer. 
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“Enter into a Russian shed—you 
find a chapel. Every room in that 
shed is sanctified, for in every room 
there is a sacred image, a domestic al- 
tar,and a household god. The inmate 
steps into that room with reverence; 
standing for a moment at the threg. 
hold, baring his head, crossing himself, 
and uttering a saintly verse. Once in 
the house, he feels himself in the Preg. 
ence, and every act of his life is dedi- 
cated to Him in whom we live and 
move. ‘Slava Bogu!'—Glory to God 
—is a phrase for ever on his lips ; not 
as a phrase only, to be uttered in alight 
vein, as a formal act, but with an in. 
ward bending and confession of the 
soul. He fasts very much, and paysa 
respect beyond our measure to sacred 
places and to sacred things. He thinks 
day and night of his Angel ; and pay- 
ments are made by him at church for 
prayers to be addressed in his nameto 
that Guardian Spirit. He finds a di- 
vine enjoyment in the sound of clois. 
ter-bells, a foretaste of heaven in kneel- 
ing near the bonesof saints. The charm 
of his life is a profound conviction of 
his own unworthiness in the sight of 
God ; and no mere pride of rank ever 
robs him of the hope that some one 
higher in virtue than himself. will 
prove his advocate at the throne of 
grace. He feels a rapture, strange toa 
Frank, in the cadence of a psalm; and 
the taste of consecrated bread is to him 
a fearful joy. Such things are to him 
not only things of life and death, but 
of the everlasting life and the ever 
present death.” 

To sum up this description in 4 
few words, we might say ‘a Rus- 
sian is a —_— ;” the two expres 
sions must be simply synonymous. 
There are, however, blots in this 
excessive light; and: the picture is 
gradually toned down to the ordi- 
nary pitch of humanity. Mr. Dixon 
has a certain real faculty for find- 
ing out religious eccentricities ; and 
his picture of the wandering pil 
grims, the anchorite monks, and the 
strange sects of Russia, may probably 
be taken with more confidence’ than 
his political and social descriptions. 
Here is a curious sketch of one 
strange peculiarity of religious feel- 
ing, resembling, and at the same 
time exceeding, the well-known su- 
perstitious veneration for madness 
held by Eastern races generally :— 
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“Sacrifice is a cardinal virtue ofthe There is a little story, translated 
Church. To the Russian mind it is from the Russian of Turguienief by 
the highest form of good—the secret Mr, W. 8. R. Ralston, published in 
sign of a perfect faith. Sacrifice isthe 9 recent number of ‘ emple Bar,’ 
evidence of a soul given up to God. which sets forth with still ante 


“ A child can only be received into atriki “ 
Seta gh triking effect this strange, and to 
the Church through sacrifice ; and one us revolting feature of Russi 


of the forms in which a man gives ~; ° 
himself up to heaven is that of becom- piety. It is the story of a y oung 
ing insane ‘for the sake of Christ.’ enthusiast, a girl of noble family, 
“Last year (1868) a poor creature one of those predestined brides of 
ealled Ivan Jacovlevitch died in the heaven who in Catholic countries 
lunatic asylum in Moscow, after win- are dedicated to the cloister, who 
ning for himselfa curious kindof fame. leaves her home and family to 
One-half the world pronounced him wander in want and misery over 
mad ; asecond half respected him asa the country in attendance upon 
holy man. The first half being the one of these inspired. idiots— 
stronger, locked him up,and kept him probably the strangest form which 
ergy watch and ward until was ever taken by self-devotion. We 
sch e f may say at this point, that Mr. Ral-° 
“This Ivan, a burgher in the small gton’s translation of Kriloff’s fables, 


town of Cherkesovo, made a ‘sacri- . 
fice’ of his health and comfort to the and of the touching story called 


Pagdie ‘Liza,’ introduces us to Russian life 

Lord. By sacred vows he bound him- “ 7" 
self Bod to wash his face and comb — Berge hip Badge ntag —y 
his hair, never to change his rags, Dixon’ vy ith h aie: Seadeioents 
never to sit on chair or stool, never to Dixon’sairy sketches. Mr. Ralston’s 
eat attable, never to handle knife and thorough knowledge and long study 
fork. In virtue of this sacrifice he of the subject, already so well known 
lived like a dog—crouching on the to all who are really qualified to 
floor, and licking up his food with judge, and which have made him, 
lips and tongue. When brought into we believe, one of the highest au- 
the madhouse, he was washed with thorities in England on everything 
soap and dressed in calico; but he which concerns the life and litera- 
began to mess himself on purpose, and ture of Russia, have as yet been mo- 
his keeper soon gave up the task of destly employed in opening to us 
trying aay ate Gans. the books of others, rather than 
“Nosaint inthe calendardrawssuch ;, expressing opinions of his own. 


crowds to his shrine as Ivan Jacovle- . 
vitch drew to his chamber in this But it was our good fortune to 


, i t a semi- 
lunatic’s house. . . . The autho- assist, a few weeks 560, & . 

fities of the asylum put him in a private gathering egg by him 
épacious room, in which to receive his 1 St. George’s Hall—a true assem- 
guests. They knew that he was mad; bly of wits—an audience every 


‘they knew that a crowded room was second individual of which bore a 


bad for him ; but the public rush was name known to fame in one way or 
so strong that they could neitherstand other. Mr. Ralston convened this 
upon their science nor enforce their select, meeting by personal invitation 
tules. The lunatic died amid the for the p se of hearing him fel/ 
tears and groans of half the city. storics—a gift which he has already 
When the news of his death was largely exercised for ‘the amuse- 
noised abroad, a stranger would have sont and consolation of the poor, 


thought the city was alsomad. Men : 
stopped in the street to kneel and pray, and which were drawn from the 


Women threw themselves on the Folkslore of the Regen av 
ground in grief; and a crowd of the ants; stories in which every de- 
lower classes ran about the bazaars tail bore a character and flavour 
and markets, crying: ‘Ivan is dead! 80 original and racy that their mere 
Ivan isdead! Ah! who willtelluswhat suggestions carried more meaning 
to do for ourselves now Ivan isdead?” than much description. These illus- 
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trations of the country, coming from 
its quaintest depths—from the pea- 
sant’s fireside and the village con- 
claves, which conserve the true char- 
acter of the race—are more to be 
relied upon than a traveller’s hasty 
impressions; but in this case, as in 
many others, real Knowledge speaks 
modestly and with reserve, as know- 
ing how much more there is always 
to be learned; while brisk Ignorance 
skims the surface, here and there id 
chance getting a little cream to enric 
its own poor whey. 

We may quote, however, as an 
example that some little accidental 
information may be found in Mr. 
Dixon’s book, the following sketch of 
the communal system as still existing, 
though the subject of much debate 
throughout Russia :-— 


“The communes have other and not 
less curious rights. No member of a 
commune can quit his village without 
the general leave, without a passport 
signed by the elder, who can call him 
home without giving reason for his 
acts. The absent brother must obey 
on penalty of being expelled from his 
commune—that is to say, in a Russian 
village, as in an Indian caste, being 
flung out of organized society into 
infinite space. Nor can the absent 
member escape from this tribunal by 
forfeiting his personal rights. An 
elder grants him leave to travel in 
very rare cases, and for very short 
terms—often for a month, now 
and then a quarter, never for more 
thanayear. That term, whether long 
or short, is the limit of a man’s free- 
dom ; when it expires he must return 
to his commune under penalty of seiz- 
ure by the police as a vagabond living 
without a pass. 

“ A village parliament is holden once 
a year, when every holder of house and 
field has a right tobe heard. Thesuf- 
frage is general, the voting by ballot. 
Any membef can bring up a mofion, 
which the elder is compelled to put. 
An unpopular elder may be deposed 
and some one else elected in his stead. 
Subjects of contention are not lacking 
in these village parliaments; but the 
fiercest battles are those fought over 
roads, imperial taxes, conscripts, wood 
rights, whisky licenses, and the choice 
oflots .... Thus the village system 
remains a thing apart not only from the 
outer world,but from the neighbouring 
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town. The men who live in these sheds, 
who plough these fields, who anglein 
this lake, are living by an underived 
and original right, Their law is an 
oral law, their charter bears no seal, 
their franchise bears no date, They 
vote their own taxes and they frame 
their own rules. Except in crimes of 
serious dye they act as an independent 
court. They fine, they punish, they 
expel, they send unpopular men to 
Siberia, and even call up the civil arm 
in execution of their will.” 

Weare much tempted to add a few 
specimens of style, and of the v 
fine, not to say tall, writing in whi 
the book abounds. There is, for in- 
stance, a kind of historical dream in 
which Mr. Dixon indulges—“ sitti 
at my window, gazing into space”— 
when he visits Novgorod, which be- 
gins with: “ A wide expanse of wood 
and waste; forests of fir and silver 
birch ; with tarn and lakes, on which 
the wild-fowl of the country feed their 
young ;” and goes on through rising 
mists and startling scenes until a 
grand tragic climax is reached in the 
destruction of the city by Ivan the 
Terrible. We cannot resist the charm 
of this word-painting, which is majes- 
tic, pathetic, the retrospect of a su- 
perior being to whom all time is as 
to-day. Here is a specimen of Mr. 
Dixon’s muse at its highest flight:— 


“ Again falls the mist of time ; and as 
it rolls away, the city, still as vast, 
though not as busy as of yore, seems 
troubled in her splendour by a sudden 


fear. The bell which tolls her citizens 
to council seems wild with pain, and 
men are hurrying to and fro along the 
streets ; none daring, as in olden days, 
to snatch down lance and sword, and 
counsel his fellows to go forth and fight. 
For an enemy is nigh their gates whom 
they have much offended, without hav- 
ing virtue enough to resist his arms, 
Ivan the Fourth,returning from a disas- 
trous raid on the Baltic seaboard, hears 
that in his absence from Moscow the 
citizens of Novgorod, hating his rule, 
have sent an embassy to the Prince of 
Sweden, praying him to take them un- 
der his protection ; and in his fury the 
tyrant swears to destroy that city, and 
to sow the site with salt. An army of 
Tartars and Kozaks is at the gates, an 
army sullen from defeat and loss, and 
only to be rallied by an orgy of drink and 
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blood. Pale with terror, the citizens 
run to and fro; thé women shriek and 
swoon ;and help for them there is none, 
until Father Nicolas, an ancient man, 
with flowing beard and saintly face, 
stands forward in their midst. A wild 
creature ;an Elisha the prophet, a John 
the Baptist ; he stands up in their meet- 
ing, naked from head to feet. Sucha 
man suits the times ; and as he offers to 
forth and save the city from ruin, 
they gladly let him try. Nicolas march- 
es forth, in his nakedness, to denounce 
his prince in the midst of his ravenous 
hordes ; and when he comes into the 
camp, he walks up boldly to the Tsar. 
Ivan, himself a fanatic, listens to this 
naked man with a patience which his 
guards and ministers observe with 
wonder. ‘Blood-sucker and wunbe- 
liever!’ cries the hermit, ‘thou who 
art a devourer of Christian flesh, listen 
tomy words. If thou, or any of these 
thy servants, touch a hair of a child’s 
head in yon city—-which God preserves 
for a great purpose—then, I swear by 
the angel whom God has given unto 
me to serve me, thou shalt surely die ; 
die on thé instant by a flash from 
heaven!’ As he speaks, the sky grows 
dark, a storm springs up, and surges 
through the tents. A pall comes down 
and covers the earth. ‘Spare me, fearful 
saint!’ shrieks the Tsar; ‘the city is 
forgiven ; and let me, in remembrance 
ofthis day, have thy constant prayers.’ 
On these conditions Nicolas withdraws 
his curse ; and Ivan marching into the 
city with his captives and his trea- 
sures, lodges in the kremlin and the 
palace, and kneeling before the shrine 
of St. Sophia, makes himself gracious 
to the people for the hermit’s sake. 
“Once more a mist comes down—a 
thin white veil, which passes like a 
pout from an infant’s face.” 


It was impossible to resist that last 
simile—even though space compels us 
to tear it from the scene to which it 
is so appropriate a preface. Mr. Dixon 
is poetical, philosophical, statistical, 
and religious, all by turns. And he 
is eyen more than this. Touches 
which remind us of that lost poten- 
tate of our youth, Mr. G. P. R. 
James, reappear again and again 
with affecting familiarity in 
his pages: “ Early in the reign of 
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Ivan the Fourth, 4 pilgrim, poor in 
garb and purse, but of handsome pre- 
sence, landed from aboat.” ‘ About 
the time when our own Burton and 
Prynne were being laid in the pil- 
lory, a man of middle 
age and sour expression landed 
from a boat. at Solovetsk.” These 
touching indications that Mr. Dixon 
recollects and loyes the traditions 
of picturesque writing, endear him 
to his readers’ hearts. 

We seem to be making a great 
leap when we pass from the his- 
torico-philosophical narrative of Mr. 
Dixon to a book which no doubt is 
intended to be socially philosophi- 
cal—the little volume called ‘ Our- 
selyes,* and written by Mrs. Lynne 
Linton, the author of several novy- 
els of doubted cleverness though 
doubtful morality ; but the pas- 
sage is not in reality so long as it 
looks. Mrs. Lynne Linton address- 
es an audience very similar to that 
which is entertained by Mr. Dixon’s 
frothy eloquence. She, too, writes 
for the uneducated public which 
can read, and which is fond of 
skimming over the surface of social 
questions, just as it is fond of hay- 
ing its self-importance titillated by 
a pretence at profound investiga- 
tion of foreign difficulties. Hers 
is a line of philosophy which has 
come to be very popular in the pre- 
sentday. We do not for a moment 
attempt to deny that there is a 
great deal which is very serious in 
the general question about the posi- 
tion of women. Such a universal 
disturbance of received ideas on 
any subject could not arise without 
some sort of real necessity, and 
must be more or less than evidence 
of the workings of that subtle sense 
of approaching change which always 
foreruns every alteration of social 
landmarks. But the folly of such 
books as this lies on their very front, 
and the mere production of them 
is of itself a kind of insult to 
women, Of all the systems, re- 
ligious or otherwise, ever propound- 
ed in this world—though, we sup- 
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pose, all have concurred in giving 
to woman that secondary place in 
the economy of the universe which 
has hitherto been supposed her 
natural position—none have ever 
forced her into the insolent isola- 
tion attempted by this new theory. 
By common consent, Humanity has 
been considered a greater thing 
than Sex since ever the race has 
been a race; and not only the 
great moral laws, but all the funda- 
mental teachings of religion, have 
been addressed to men and women 
together, without any indication 
either from God or from the rulers 
of the earth of a necessity for two 
codes, or a different mode of treat- 
ment, for one or another. Women 
themselves are chiefly to blame for 
the strange and humiliating notion 
that they are a sect, a party, an op- 
pressed nationality as it were, and 
not an intregral part of the race. 
any man were to write a book 
called ‘Ourselves,’ and intended 
to point out the special vices 
and weaknesses of his “ brothers,” 
with what a storm of amazed de- 
rision would the publication be 
received. No one, indeed, but a 
fool, pure and simple, could be 
guilty of such an enormous piece 
of nonsense—though heaven knows 
it is not for want of special sins, 
special follies, and a host of char- 
acteristic imperfections in man as 
man. It has never, however, oc- 
curred to men to think of them- 
selves as a sect; and why should 
it occur to women? Womanhood 
is great, but human nature we 
may surely allow is greater; and 
the spiritual resemblance between 
woman and woman is not so ab- 
solute as that which we continually 
find existing between brother and 
sister, between parent and child 
of opposite sexes; nor can the 
affinity between any two women 
ever be so close as that which 
unites husband and wife. The fact 
is, that the two halves of humanit 
are far too closely allied to permit 
any such discrimination as that 
which is attempted in these pseudo- 


philosophies. The very fact of the 
existence of family qualities, family 
characteristics, features of mind as 
well as of body which we cannot 
ignore, makes an end of this ‘curious 
sexual theory, which is in its y 

nature degrading, and _ especi 

degrading to the individual who 
holds the lower economic place. It 
would be almost as just to slum 
the whole male and the whole 
female creation, through all the 
different classes of being, as two 
distinct factions, holding together 
and mutually resembling each other 


—for, to be sure, there are some - 


particulars in which a man is more 
akin to a bull and a bear than he 
is to his own sister. ‘ This, how- 
ever, is simply the point in whieh 
humanity differs from all the lower 
orders of animal existence. The 
man has a sister as well as a wife 
—the relations between men and 
women are not one but many. They 
do not meet and hang together 
simply as each other’s mates, per- 
manently or temporarily, as do the 
inferior creatures. But every woman 
is the child of a man, deriving some- 
thing from him always, and often 
much from him—more like him in 
many cases than she is like her 
mother; and so is the man the 
child of a woman—not only bone 
of her bone and _ flesh of her flesh, 
but inheriting her impulses, her 
thoughts, her sentiments, proving 
himself her descendant in a hun- 
dred unmistakable ways. .Nothing 


can be more curious than the way . 


in which those threads of hereditary 
influence run in and out, in the real 
existence which is, independent of 
theory ; how now one development 
comes uppermost and now another, 
in the glorious impartiality of 
nature. There is no artificial divi- 
sion in that spontaneous growth 
and succession of humanity. Some- 
times the flower of the flock is the 
girl, sometimes the boy ; the essence 
of the race will concentrate itself 
now in one, now in another, at its 
own will, or rather in obedience to 
some higher impulse which we can- 
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not trace or follow. All this is 
patent to everybody who has eyes 
to see; and it is also perfectly ap- 
parent in many individual cases, 
that in everything but outward 
appearance the girl is her father’s 
representative, and the boy his 
mother’s —and that the real suc- 
cession, which consists of moral and 
mental qualities, is more often 
zigzag, from man to woman and 
from woman to man, than in direct 
line. This is far too plain and 
matter of fact to satisfy the makers 
of theory; and accordingly it has 
become a fashion to treat men 
and women on the merely animal 
ground that they are created to 
marry, and that no other relation- 
ship counts for anything between 
them. Thus Mrs. Lynne Linton and 
her like separate the two halves of 
humanity as they would bulls and 
cows or cocks and hens, without 
even perception enough to see that 
the cow herself is more like the 
bull her father, than she is like 
the hen her “sister;” and that sex 
is not the highest, but only a 
secondary bond of affinity, as in- 
ferior to many other bonds as the 
flesh is inferior to the intellect and 
to the heart. Thus primarily, and 
without looking into it, we object 
to the production of any such book 
as the one before us. It is the 
highest impertinence, at the very 
offset, to the persons it professes to 
address. 

We do not pretend to decide 
what truth there may be in the 
popular notion that we owe most 
of the very clever and offensive 
sketches of women, by which one 
of the cleverest of our weekly con- 
temporaries condescended for some 
time to catch the market, to the 
pen of a woman; but there can be 
no doubt that the most disagree- 
able books on this subject are 
written by women. Let nobody 
suppose, however, that ‘Our- 
selves’ is as piquant in its imper- 
tinence as the ‘Girl of the Period.’ 
The articles of that series are the 
Sharp and clever attacks of an un- 
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scrupulous but sometimes amusing 
assailant from without; but the 
chapters in this volume are spiteful 
preachments, addressed with that 
pretence at good intention which is 
a favourite veil of malice, to the 
members of the sect within. Mrs. 
Linton treats women as Mr. Dixon 
treats Americans or Russians, in 
the mass. Neither in the one case 
nor the other is there any margin 
allowed for individual character. 
They have certain sweeping general 
characteristics — love of gossip, for 
instance, love of finery, the magni- 
fying of petty grievances, and so 
on. Men, too, have their sins, let 
us admit, Some of us drink, and 
smoke, and swear, and make our- 
selyes hugely disagreeable not only 
to our wives but to everybody con- 
cerned; but we are not reproached 
in the abstract with those weak- 
nesses by any of our mentors, nor 
bidden to defend ourselves at the 
risk of being thought as profane or 
as disorderly as the rest of our 
kind. Mrs. Lynne Linton, on the 
contrary, is much too civil to men- . 
tion any of our peccadilloes. The 
husband who comes home to have 
all the troubles of his peevish 
wife poured out upon him is a 
large-minded magnanimous crea- 
ture, who has been suffering and 
toiling all day, but who has put all 
his care in his pocket, and the 
sweetest of smiles on his face, in 
order that his house and his wife 
may be kept in comfort. He can 
deny himself, but she cannot; and 
though he does not say a word to 
her about that fall in Turkish bonds, 
she worries him to death with 
Fanny’s naughtiness and the flighty 
ways of Mary Ann. This is a very 
pretty picture, but we have our 
doubts about that strong, patient, 
high-souled being who puts ,his 
cares in his pocket; and feel al- 
together that the man in Mrs. Lin- 
ton’s pages, like the man in so 
many ladies’ novels, is a very ques- 
tionable individual indeed, and 
one with whom we cannot boast 
any acquaintance. In short, it is 
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difficult to enter into the rhap- 
sodies about him which she permits 
to herself. It is very pleasant to 
receive such charming tributes; but 
alas! the most of us are anything 
but demi-gods, and an uneasy sense 
of ridicule would, we fear, incapa- 
citate most men for fully enjoy- 
ing the delightful eminence thus 
generously accorded to them. 

Mrs. Linton’s complaints against 
her ‘‘sisters” are, however, many. 
Some of them are ‘fine ladies,” 
but her notions of fine-ladyism 
seem confused enough. To wear 
Paris gloves, number six and a 
quarter—to be unable to ‘hold 
things with an honest grasp”— to 
decline to carry a parcel, —seem 
the particulars in which, to her 
thinking, they disclose themselves 
to the common eye., ‘Imagine a 
fine lady washing, dressing, or 
nursing her baby—imagine those 
soft white hands plunged up to 
the rounded, wrists in fiour and 
milk for the family pudding,”— 
she cries indignantly, without ap- 
parently any notion that the true 
* fine lady would be as much out of 
her sphere if she carried a parcel or 
washed a baby as if she were a prime 
minister. Mrs. Lynne Linton evi- 
dently does not recognise, or per- 
haps realise, that quintessence of 
humanity, that blossom of ladyhood 
which is cultivated in the gardens 
of the great, and which surely may 
be permitted to exist in the interests 
of society, and for uses other than 
those of family puddings, without 
being called upon to soil its delicate 
hands with labour. A poor man 
who happens to be born a duke, for 
instance (it might not be any fault 
of his), requires a mate as much as 
another; and surely for the comfort 
and delectation of his class there 
might be a few specimens per- 
-mitted of women to whom. it 
would never occur to wash babies, 
nor ‘‘to concoct a stew, nor dust 
a room, nor wash a china orna- 
ment, nor carry a parcel.” Why 
should her Grace be compelled to 
do anything of the kind? What 
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Mrs. Linton means to find fault with 
is, of course, the sham fine lady 
the poor copyist of those graces 
and luxuries which can only be. 
long to the very rich. She must 
mean it so, but she does not 
make it clearly apparent what she 
means; and it is hard upon poor 
women that they should be con- 
demned for no greater offence than 
wearing gloves, number six and a 
quarter. For our own part, we 
have known very capable hands in- 
deed which were guilty of that fault; 
and if Mrs. Linton will not mind 
our saying so, there are two pair at 
least, within our personal know- 
ledge—deft little hands, that can do 
a great many useful things in this 
world—for which it has often been 
our not unhappy fate to buy French 
gloves, number six! Why these 
hands should be plunged “into the 
flour-tub, or even the wash-tub,” 
just for Mrs. Linton’s pleasure, and 
in defiance of the cook and the 
laundry-woman, we are unable to 
divine. But these are, it would 
seem, the only occupations that occur 
to her as expedient for the mass 
of womankind. ‘A perfect know- 
ledge of the chemistry of food and 
the science of cooking seems to me,” 
she says in another place, ‘‘to open 
up an almost illimitable field for,the 
energies and education of women; 
and if the preparation seems great 
for the result, and the best mode of 
broiling a mutton-chop too mean 
an object for varied and extensive 
study, we must remember that the 
best mode of broiling a mutton-chop 
is part of the means by which the 
best kind of race is made, and that 
food is potential humanity.” This 
is very tall talk indeed, and throws 
a positive halo around our home- 
liest cutlet; but the question in- 
trudes itself, If our wives take to 
preparing dishes of potential hu- 
manity, what is to become of us in 
the mean time? Is Mrs. Jones to 
ascend from the kitchen or Mary 
from her brooms and dusters, to 
alleviate our cares and keep us 
company till our dinner is ready? 
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On the whole we think we should 
prefer to leave Mrs. Jones to her 
natural duty, and find our wife in the 
drawing-room ; and that the ordin- 
ary mutton-chop of the period, how- 
ever defective, is fully more satis- 
factory to our mind than any ab- 
struse preparation of potential hu- 
manity. There is a cannibal sound 
about the words which does not 
convey to us, as it evidently does to 
the author of ‘ Ourselves,’ a sense of 
unfeigned delight. 

This weak, poor, wordy, imper- 
tinent book belongs to a class of 
modern productions which, we be- 
lieve, are infinitely disagreeable to 
most good and sensible women. 
Whether they please even the vo- 
ciferous class which demahds work 
and “rights” hitherto not much 
prized by the sex is doubtful; and 
any moral effort seems simply im- 
possible. The last suggestion which 
we have quoted is of itself enough 
to show the thoroughly superficial 
way in which the writer looks at a 
question which she considers one 
of great social importance; for what 
sane person could suppose that the 
“science of cooking” could suffice 
to solve a great moral problem? If 
our boys were to complain, as the 
girls are taught to do, of useless 
lives and want of occupation, what 
a din would arise from the multi- 
tude of careless lads, who are only 
too happy at present, in the absence 
of any habit of their class to the 
contrary, to consume the pleasantest 
time of their lives in pleasure and 
idleness; or if the same cry of 
want of work were to come from 
the clubs, from the Row, from the 
London drawing-rooms, where our 
“swells” do chiefly resort, with what 
a clamour would the air be ring- 
ing! The fashion has not yet been 
set to the male portion of the un- 
labouring classes, and thus we are 
happily exempted for the time from 
a louder repetition of that ery for 
work which is being poured into our 
ears from the leisure-hating crowd 
of women. But for all that it is a 
very serious anticipation. When it 


comes to the turn of the young 
man about town to recollect his re- 
sponsibilities, what are we to do for 
him? The ranks of the Church are 
full, there are swarms of barristers 
who never have a brief, and soldiers 
waiting for the privilege of buy- 
ing their commissions, besides an 
immense floating mass of young 
persons of the male sex who are 
always ready to be plucked at every 
competitive examination, and nat- 
urally have not an idea what to 
do with themselves. Can they be 
set to work to prepare potential 
humanity ? or what is to be done 
with them? The window at which 
we are seated at this present mo- 
ment looks out upon one of the 
chief rivers in England, and swarms 
with boating-parties. There they 
go all the long, long summer day, 
floating down or working their way 
up’in busy idleness, during those 
working hours in which the general 
race of ‘man is supposed to be 
labouring for its daily bread. Who 
are they? Are these women lying 
lazily in the little skiff, which is 
towed up close by the bank in 
the June sunshine, or floats down 
in delicious noiseless movement 
amid the soft plash of the shining 
water? Nothing of the sort. They 
are men in the full flush of youth- 
ful manhood, men who ought to be 
working—who have had all that 
school and university can do for 
them, and are old enough to have 
entered upon the responsibilities of 
life. It is pleasanter, no doubt, to 
float down under the trees than to sit 
in a drawing-room and do worsted- 
work; but is the one more useful 
than the other? Yet we can but 
pray—heaven deliver us from the 
day when these young fellows shall 
find out their own uselessness, and 
crowd around us demanding work 
from earth and heaven! 

We have no sooner done with 
works that address themselves to 
the superficial and uneducated, 
than we come upon those almost as 
much removed from real _litera- 
ture, which appeal to the literary 
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and dilettanti. The poems of Mr. 
Dante Rossetti* have already call- 
ed forth an amount of remark to- 
tally out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance. There is some- 
thing in the character and temper 
of a painter, so contemptuous of 
common public opinion that he 
refuses to exhibit his pictures—and 
of a poet, who keeps his produc- 
tions for some twenty years in the 
dark before he condescends to un- 
fold them to the common eye— 
which in the first place attracts the 
imagination. Such a man, we con- 
clude, is not to be judged by or- 
dinary rules—he does not care for 
our applause. He walks serene at 
a height inaccessible to the common 
din, the comments and criticism of 
lower earth. Such a man is too far 
removed from us to desire to be 
understood upon our level; he ad- 
dresses himself to the choice souls 
—the world within a world—the 
select of humanity. Literary Lon- 
don has heard his poems read, it 
has given him that delicious breath 
of private fame which is sweeter 
than all the applauses of the crowd ; 
and when he does take the trouble 
to put those poems into common 
print, it is not as a candidate for 
our suffrage, but as the bestower of 
a graceful boon, His fame is made, 
we have nothing to do with it. All 
that is left for us is to echo the 
decision given by our betters, and 
humbly accept the melodious gift. 
And so great is the power of ex- 
ample, and the force of a bygone 
conclusion, that this is what most 
people have done. Mr. Morris’s 
poems, for instance, came upon us 
in a burst, giving even to the jaded 
public, the commonalty, which, 
after all, is the ultimate judge, a 
certain shock of delightful surprise ; 
but Mr. Rossetti’s poems have had a 
very different introduction. They 
are new to the outside world, but 
they are old to the critic who has 
been trained into due appreciation 
of their merits by long acquaint- 
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ance and much elucidation. Thus 
our literary guides have made 
themselves into showmen for the 
occasion. “Good people,” they 
say, “you do not know those great 
works of art, but we have known 
them for years: this is Lilith, you 
observe, a Talmudical personage, 
painted from the best authorities, 
and in the first keeping; and this 
is Sister Helen, who is Gothic, and 
in the highest style of art.’ Ob- 
serve that our friend is master of 
all the styles. He can slip in a 
moment from Eden down to Troy 
town, and from thence to a medieval 
litany without turning a hair. It 
would be difficult to say in which 
he is best.. Heaven itself is not 
closed to his penetrating glance, 
Such treasures of poetic insight— 
such weird acquaintance with the 
mystic and wonderful—such a fine 


melodious sense of the music and, 


beauty of words, have seldom been 
revealed to the vulgar. We have 
known them all for years; but now 
the veil is withdrawn, and it is 
your turn to look and to worship.” 
Thus we have been told on all 
sides. It is the Illuminati who 
vouch for the new poet. Like Mr. 
Dixon, though in a very different 
way, Mr. Rossetti has written for 
a class, and he too has found it an- 
swer. But how far the verdict will 
be confirmed by the world, or how 
long a factitious reputation thus 
originated will last, is a very 
different matter. That the reader 
may not be dazzled by the weight 
of testimony in favour of these pro- 
ductions, but may be able to form 
some judgment of his own on the 
subject, we will quote from some 
of the poems most lauded by all 
the critics. The first in the list, 
entitled ‘‘The Blessed Damozel,” is 
supposed to be the musings of a 
maiden in heaven, still longing 
for the coming of her lover. Ten 
years have been to her like a single 
day; and yet her sense of the 
lingering of her beloved one is so 








* Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Third Edition. London: Ellis. 1870. 
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great, that the poet hears her tears, 
and it is clear that heaven itself 
js not more entertaining to her than 
would be the most humdrum of 
earthly afternoons upon which the 
lover was expected, but did not 
come. The description is so pretty, 
that it is only at a second glance 
we perceive how curiously earthly 
and commonplace are the details of 
which it is made up :— 


“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven, 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on, 

By God built over the starry depth, 
The which is space begun. 

So high, that looking downward thence, 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in heaven, across the flood 
Of ether like a bridge, 

Beneath the tides of day and night, 
With flame and darkness ridge, 

The void. as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games, 

Spake evermore among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped, 
Out of the circling charm, 

Until her bosom must have made, 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep, 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still 


strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres.”’ 


This fleshly imagination of the 
musing maiden whose breast 
through her white robe, which is 
“all ungirt from clasp to hem,” 
must have made the bar warm— 
leaning and gazing out, while the 
other girls play “loving games,” 
calling to each other by name— 
which we suppose is what is meant 
by the “Spake evermore among 


themselves "—is, we think, the most 
stangely prosaic conception of hea- 
ven we have ever met with in 
poetry. The “loving games” and 
pleasant din, the cries of Mary and 
Margaret, the musing of the damo- 
zel in love, who “ hardly heard” (a 
harsh illiteration) the chatter of 
her companions, would be perfect if 
it was a village green that was being 
described, but has the strangest 
effect when we consider where the 
scene is really laid, and find her 
next moment, as she gazes down, 
seeing the pulse of time “ shake 
fierce” through the worlds, which 
are all spinning, we suppose, like 
fretful midges underneath that 
pretty rustic assemblage. The 
blessed .damozel has no_ higher 
thoughts about her lover than she 
might have were she watching at 
a mortal window for his coming. 
She will bathe with him “in the 
deep wells of light;” she will 
sit with him under a certain “liy- 
ing mystic tree;” she will take 
him to the groves where the Lad 

Mary sits with her hand - maid- 
ens; she will ask of Christ the 
Lord that he and she should live 
together “tas once on earth.” This 
is all Mr. Dante Rossetti, who has all 
his life studied the works of his 
great namesake, can make of his 
lady in heaven. Beatrice has other 
thoughts. But the blessed damo- 
zel is of the earth, earthy. There 
is a dreamy music about the verses 
notwithstanding the fretful midges 
and fierce shaking pulse of time 
—and the mechanical drawback 
of endless parentheses, and some 
stremacinledecliee rhymes, such as 
that, for instance, of “ pierce” and 
‘* spheres”—which gives a deceptive 
air of visionariness and spiritual 
meaning to a thoroughly commgn- 
place conception; but the origi- 
nality of transferring an ordinary 
fit of love-longing, set in a bit of 
evening atmosphere and _ village 
landscape, out of earth to heaven, 
must be fully awarded to the poet. 
This he has done with unquestion- 
able success. 
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“Sister Helen” is a very differ- 
ent production; it is the story of 
a wronged woman who is doing her 
false lover to death by melting his 
waxen image before a fire accord- 
ing to the medieval superstition. 
His friends come and plead with 
her to spare him, but she is obsti- 
nate. The drama is carried on in a 
kind of weird dialogue between 
herself and a little brother, who 
seems to have assisted in her opera- 
tions :-— 


+ “*T héar a horse-tread, and I see, 
"Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that ride terribly :’ 

* Little brother, whence come the three, 
Little brother ?”” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother. 
Whence should they come, between hell and 
heaven ?) 


‘ Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm rides so fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white mane on the blast.’ 
‘The hour has come, has come at last, 
Little ee ! 
(O Mother, maeyd ‘other, 
Her hour at last, between and heaven /) 


‘ He has made a sign, and called Halloo! 
Sister Helen ; 

And he says that he would speak with you.’ 

* Oh, tell him I fear the frozen dew, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother. 
Why lespe she thus, between hell and hea- 
ven ! 


‘The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 
Sister Helen, 
That Keith of Ewern’s like to die.’ 
‘ And he and thou, and thou and {, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother 
And they and we, between hell and heaven /) 


‘ For three days now he has lain abed, 
Sister Helen, 
And he prays in torments to be dead.’ 
* The may chance if he have prayed, 
Little brother |’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
If he have prayed, between hell and heaven 4) 


. . ~ 


‘But he calls for ever on yon ur peme, 
ter Helen, 
And says that he melts before a flame.’ 
‘ My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Fire at the heart, between hell and heaven / 


‘ There’s Keith of Westholm ri 
Sister Helen. 
For I know the white pinene ¢ on the blast.’ 
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* The hour, the sweet ant I forecast, 
Lit , Epeother Pr 
Mother, Ma 


(0 
Is the hour sweet, betwee mn hell and heaven ?) 


‘ He stops to speak, and he stills his horse, 
Sister Helen; 

But his words are drowned in the wind's 

course,’ 

‘ Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear force. 

Little brother? 
{2 O Mary, Mary Mother, 
A word il heard between hell and heaven 4 


‘ Oh, he says that Keith iat _——— ery, 
ter Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere * die? 
‘ He sees me in earth, in moon, and sky, 
Little brother ! 
(O Mother, Mary Mother. 
Earth, moon, and sky, between hell and hea- 
ven /) 


‘ He sends a ring and a broken coin, 
Sister Helen, 
And bids you mind the banks of Boyne.’ 
* What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little brother ?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Oh, never more, between hell and heaven!) 


‘He calls your name in an agony, 
Sister Helen, 
That even dead love must weep to see.’ 
* Hate, born of love, is blind as he, 
Little brother !’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, heteveen hell and heaven ‘) 


‘ Oh, it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white hair on the blast.’ 
‘ The short, short hour will soon be past, 
Little brother I" Y 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Will soon be past, belween hell and heaven +4) 


* He looks at me and he tries to speak, 
Sister He’ en, 
But oh! his voice is sad and weak !’ 
* What here should the mighty baron seek, 
PP we 1, sgn ? 


(O Mother, 
Is this the end, between a en and heaven %) 


* Oh his son still cries, iweb ve, 

Sister Helen, 
The body dies, but the soul shall live.’ 
* Fire shall forgive me 7) ce ve, 


rother |’ 
(O Mother, Ma 


Mother, 
As she — between and heaven!) 


‘ See, see, the wax has dro) from its place, 
. Steer Helen, 


And the flames are winning up apace ! 
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hey burn but for a space, 
“Yet here they burn ote brother f° 


(O Mother, Paonf A gener 9 
Here for a space, between hell and heaven !) 


‘Ah! what white thing at the door has 
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Oh and Lilith was queen of Adam! 
Eden's bower’s in flower.) 
All the day and the night er, 
My breath could shake soul like a 
feather. 
O thou snake, the king-snake of Eden ! 
(Eden’s bower’s in flower. 


ed, 
mae Sister Helen ? 
Ah! what is is thas sige = frost?’ 
‘ that’s lost as mine is los 
$e Little brother !” 
(O Mother, Mary Mother 
Lost, lost, all lost, delween hell and heaven /)” 


God's strong will our necks are under, 
But thou and I may cleave it asunder. 


Help, sweet snake, sweet lover of Lilith, 

(And oh the bower and. the hour ! 
And let God learn how I loved and hat 
Man in the image of God created.”’ 


In this ballad it cannot be denied 
that there is great power. The 
figures stand out upon the grim 
background—the despairing appeal 
and stern obduracy of revenge 
which is not less despairing, set in 
an “iron chill” of night air and 
melancholy wind. But the avenger 
makes no claim upon our sympathy. 
There: is no softening in her, no 
late thrill of love or sorrow to bring 
her within the range of tender 
feeling—an error which is quite 
fatal so far as the widest range of 
human appreciation, the big com- 
mon voice which is the giver of the 
highest fame, is concerned. And 
the refrain, though not so objec- 
tioable as some other refrains 
used by Mr. Rossetti, breaks up the 
tale in an arbitrary way, which is 
scarcely improved by the alterations 
which occur in it, and which break 
its absolute monotony. We are not 
sure that this is not even an addi- 
tional drawback—for it compels a 
certain attention and prevents the 
reader from skimming it over sim- 
ply, and trying to forget that it is 
there, which he does with the others. 
Neither “ Lilith” nor “ Troy Town” 
have any merit to carry them over 
the great drawback of this refrain. 
The first is a rhapsody of vengeance 
and guile, supposed to be uttered 
by Lilith, a witch-wife of Adam’s 
previous to the creation of Eve, who 
engages the snake, by promises of 
her love, to lend her his shape, that 
she may tempt and ruin her uncon- 
scious rival, 


Thus she raves; and we cannot 
feel particularly grateful to Mr. Ros- 
setti for the revelation. ‘Troy 
Town” is so much more objection- 
able that it has not any. appreciable 
meaning at all, and indeed would 
seem to have been written for the 
mere purpose oF bringing in the re- 
frain. It describes how ‘“ heaven- 
born Helen,. Sparta’s- queen,” offers 
a cup, moulded like her own breast, 
to Venus, in order that her beauty 
““may be given where it is due.” 
This is how the measure goes :— 


“Venus looked on Helen’s gift, n 
voy town /). 


( 
Looked and saw with subtle drift, 
Saw the work of the heart’s desire 
‘There thou kneel’st for love to lift. 
(O Troy's down.)» 
(Tali Troy's en fire.): 
Venus looked in Helen's face. 
0 Troy town !): 
Know far off an hour and place, 
dash kate A aot 
ughed and said, ‘ grace 
(O Troy's down.) 
(Tall Troy's on firey” 


We must pause to make.a strong- 
protest against this evil habit. If 
the poem above quoted were. parti- 
cularly worth reading (which. it is 
not) this burden would. be: intoler- 
able. The refrain belongs to the 
song, the lyric, the poem which is 
written to be chanted, not read. 
In every other class of composition 
it is a mistake, even in the ballad, 
which, because it once was sung, 
the minstrels of the present. day 
insist on treating as a song: proper. 
All true songs are shétt, whereas 

a ballad, which has a whole ro- 
Aulthe threads of my hair areeolden, mance to tell, is almost inevitably 
And there ina net his heart was holden. long; and as soon.as the story comes 
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in the refrain ought to go out. 
The very essence and beauty of a 
song is in the brief sentiment, not 
lost in too many words, which is 
all that poetry can: justly lay upon 
music, and the continual recurrence 
of which agrees with the mathema- 
tical repetitions which belong to 
the sister art. But a story declines 
to lend itself to the character of 
music; and it is a mere piece of 
archaicism in any poet to try to 
represent to himself that his ballad 
will be sung. ‘He knows very well 
it will not be sung; and why should 
he burden the voice of a reader not 
possessed of any great variety of 
inflections, with the burden which 
demands all a mysician’s skill to 
make it tolerable? “We leave ‘“‘ Troy 
Town” and “ Eden Bower,” however, 
to the people who see either poetry 
or music or any noble sentiment in 
them, to get rid of the refrain as 
they think best. Two such pro- 
ductions will help no man to ac- 
quire fame. 

The three longest poems in the 
book are entitled ‘‘ A Last Con- 
fession,’ ‘‘Dante at Verona,” and 
“ Jenny.” - Of these, the last is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful. Per- 
haps powerful is not the word ; but 
there is a side light in it thrown on 
one of the most painful subjects 
which can be discussed, and it is 
done without offensiveness, with a 
musing sadness, and comparative 
absence of feeling, which are re- 
markable enough. It is the sup- 
posed reverie of a man who has ac- 
companied a young unfortunate to 
her house after some public amuse- 
ment. They have been about to 
sup together, when the poor crea- 
ture, tired out, drops asleep with her 
head upon his knee. She lies there 
in her soiled beauty, in that strange 
passionless passivity of guilt, which 
is almost like a shadow of inno- 
cence; and the man, equally pas- 
sionless, muses over her. There 
is a poem#of Alfred de Musset in 
which a similar situation occurs, 
but where the treatment is natu- 
rally more fiery, less soft and 
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thoughtful. “Jenny,” we 

is the most original poem in the 
volume, but even its originality ig 
not of a forcible. kind. Passion of 
every description is absent from it, 
There is not even any sense of 
horror—any tragical ore of 
the depths of wretchedness and 
guilt involved, but only a gentle 
sadness, a soft pity for all the pret- 
tiness and softness and childish 
ways of the lost creature. Asleep— 
‘“‘just as another woman sleeps ”— 
he muses with a thrill of insight; 
but pauses on the threshold of that 
awful avenue of thought. . “Dante 
at Verona” is archaic and _ histo. 
rical, but tells us nothing about 
Dante, and throws no further light 
upon him that we can make out, 
though the verses are quite respect- 
ably melodious, and noways to be 
objected to. The “ Last Confession” 
might have been something higher, 
for the story has all the depth of 
tragedy—but somehow it is not, 
A certain echo of Mr. Browning 
is in it, though probably only to the 
reader and not to the author, who 
may, for anything we can tell, have 
written this sketch before Mr. 
Browning’s style and place in his 
generation were as clearly marked 
as they are now. It isa story of 
love and revenge—of a poniard 
and a sudden blow—and encloses 
a pretty love-song in (apparently) 
two versions, Italian and Englis 

without any indication whether 
both are original, or if the transla- 
tion only is Mr. Rossetti’s. The 
translation is a kind of paraphrase, 
and we prefer the Italian. In 
none of these poems, however, is 
there the least indication of a new 
poet arisen to bless us. They are 
all sufficiently interesting, pleas- 
antly readable, some of them sug- ° 
gestive; but they lay no_ hold 
upon the imagination, or even on 
the ear and memory. AIt is quite 
curious, indeed, how so many well- 
chosen and well-combined words, 
and so many fine qualities of 
mind, should have so failed to seize 
upon our attention. We feel per 
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fectly capable of laying down the 
book at any moment, and even of 
forgetting where we have laid it. 
Yet there is something more than 
yersification, and we cannot be 
contemptuous any more than we 
can be enthusiastic. A confus- 
ing sense that he ought to have 
done better, or that we ought to 
have felt more deeply, is upon 
us as we read. Is it our fault, 
or is it his? Now and then, in 
some “swallow flight of song” 
without any pretensions, we feel 
that Mr. Rossetti’s muse is just 
about to touch us deeply —as, for 
instance, in the two songs (which 
are not in the least songs, be it 
observed) which he entitles the 
“Woodspurge” and the “ Honey- 
suckle;” but it is but a touch of 
her garments waving as she goes, 
and we are never for a moment 
sufficiently absorbed to be one with 
the poet. We are always calmly 
capable of spectatorship, and sensi- 
ble of but a languid curiosity as to 
what shall come next. 

The same thing, but in stronger 
words, may be said of the little 
volume* just published by Mr. 
Myers. Let nobody say this is an 
unpoetical age. A generation ago, 
we doubt whether Mr. Rossetti 
or Mr. Myers would either of them 
have obtained a fair hearing. 
Poetry on the secondary level was 
then discountenanced by all the 
world. Mr. Rossetti’s poems have 
only been published for a month 
or two, and they are already in 
a third edition; and Mr. Myers 
informs us that his ‘St. Paul’ has 
found equal acceptance with the 
public—facts which are to our- 
selves simply unintelligible. The 
last generation must have been 
in this, as in other particulars, a 
middle-aged race, incapable of swal- 
lowing the sweet words and gentle 
cadences of poetical mediocrity, and 
with leisure enough only for the 
best; whereas the present genera- 
tion, it would appear, has plunged 
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into the heyday ofliterary youth, and 
is back ready to devour every- 
thing which comes to it in rhyme. 
It is a curious difference, and one 
which puzzles the critic, who has 
been accustomed to say, and to hear 
it said, that the age is not an age for 
poetry. When the successful poet 
Haverillo, in Professor Aytoun’s 
wonderful satire of ‘Firmilian,’ ex- 
asperates his adversary to the high- 
est pitch by answering, “I have a 
third edition in the press,” the in- 
timation is intended for a piece of 
extravagance. But third editions 
of poetry seem no longer rare. 

It is difficult to form any distinct 
opinion about the ‘St. Paul’ of 
which Mr. Myers informs us that 
a third edition has been called for. 
Why, we wonder? It seems to us 
that any garland of rhymes that could 
bes together would be as like 
St. Paul as the curious succession of 
semi-Scriptural rhapsodies which are 
here called by his name, and which 
are expressed in a rhyme of such 
bewildering cadence, and embel- 
lished with such perpetually-recur- 
ring parallelisms, that our brain is 
in a whirl before it has gone over 
half-a-dozen pages. Imagine Paul 
describing himself as pervaded by 
“a ripple and a radiance ;” bringing 
the message of God as “a triumph 
and a token;” asking for “a voice, 
a cry, and a complaining;” or 
offering to heaven ‘‘a patience and 
a pain!” It is hardly possible to 
conceive anything more unlike the 
reasoning apostle, with his subtle 
Hebrew intellect and steadfast gra- 
vity. Nothing could be more hard 
than to reveal any such lofty char- 
acter, or tell any serious story in 
the rhymed stanzas which Mr. 
Myers has chosen as his favourite 
vehicle; but the curious manner- 
ism of the verses adds, if it is 
possible, an additional weakness 
to the original blunder. There 
is a fragment of Scotch song 
(not of sufficient age or beauty 
certainly to make it a satisfactory 
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model), describing how “bonnie 
George Gordon” rode ‘‘high upon 
Highlands, and low -upon Tay,” 
which comes irresistibly to our 
mind as we read Mr. Myers’s poem. 
‘Lone on the land and homeless 
on the water,” is, St. Paul tells us, 
his condition. He prays his Lord 
to “shield from the scorn, and 
cover from the chiding.” He de- 
scribes the faithful as “scorched in 
love’s fire, or with his freezing 
frozen” (!) “Quick in a moment, 
infinite for ever,” he desires grace 
to come upon him; and describes 
the wandering of waters — “softly 
thereeut, and from thereunder 
slowly.” . These’ are but chance 
specimens, gleaned as they come, 
but every second verse shows this 
bewildering jingle. There could 
not be a more fatal habit for a young 
poet; it is a trap which he has set 
for himself, and which, until he 
manages to get emancipated, will 
utterly shut him out from anything 
beyond the audience to which 
hymns are poetry and doggerel 
divine. Take this longer specimen 
of the vicious peculiarities of this 
strangely-chosen style. The hero- 
ine, as will be perceived, is one 
very faintly indicated in Scripture, 
—one of the converts of St. Paul, 
of whom he doubtless knew more 
than we can do, but who has left 
no impression on the record which 
can account for this picture :— 


ae ye of her, who, faint beneath the 


urthen, 
one to the cross, and in its shadow 
: fe 


Love for a love, the angels’ for the earthen, 
Lord and Redeemer, surely it was well! 


She, as one wild, whom very stripes en- 
harden, 
Leapt many times from torture of a 


ream, 
Shrank by the loathly olives of the garden. 
Groves of a teacher and Ilissus’ crenia. 


Then to their temple Damaris would clam- 
r, 
High ‘where an idol till the dawn was 


one. 
Bright in a light, and eminent in amber, 
Caught the serene surprises of the sun. 


“Thence the strong soul, which never power 


can pinion 
Sprang‘ with a wail into the empty air, 
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ahem me wide eyes upon a hushed dom. 
nion, 
Looked in a fierce astonishment of 
prayer ; 


Looked to Hymettus and the purple hea’ 


er, 
Looked to Pirseus and the purple sea ; 
Blending of waters and of winds together— 
Winds that were wild, and waters that 
were free. 


So from the soft air, infinite and pearly, 
Breathed a desire with which she could 


not cope ; 
Could at methinks, so eager and 0 
early, 
Chant to her loveliness the dirge of hope, 


Could not have done with weeping and 
with laughter, 
Leaving men angry, and sweet love un- 


known; 
Could not go forth upon the blank flere. 
after, , 
Weax and a woman, aimless, and alone, 


Therefore with set face and with smiling 


itter, j 
Took she the h, carried it apart— — 


Ah! to what friend to speak it? It were 


fitter ; 
To rust in the aching hollows of her 
heart. 


Then I preached Christ. And when she 
heard the story— 
Oh, is such triumph 3 corer to men? 
Never, my King, had I beheld Thy glory, 
at had known Thy excellence till 
en.’ 


There is a glimmer of meaning 
in these latter verses which makes 
the leaping and clambering and 
springing of the first still more ex- 
asperating. Was Damaris a ballet- 
dancer? the reader wonders; and 
what does “eminent in amber” 
mean? Yet this is the sort of stuff 
of which the public desires a third 
edition! May not we ask what 
kind of public is that of Mr. Myers? 
Every book we have yet mentioned 
belongs to what we may call class 
literature; but which is the class 
addressed by this poet? Is it that 
wide underground of. readers which 
buys and presumably reads the tons 
of sermons, ‘the cartloads of religious 
biographies—“ sermons in loads and 
memoirs by the dozen,” to speak 
like Mr. Myers—which are being 
daily written and printed, — excel- 
lent people, to whom a religious 
subject is all in all? It is impos- 
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sible to tell; but until this young 
poet divests himself of his strangely 
prosaic jingle-jangle, we cannot pro- 
mise him that anybody above the 
mental level of a Sunday-school 
teacher will be “rapt in a worship, 
ravished in a wonder” of his poetic 
gift. He will be to all the rest of 
the world like one of his own he- 
roes, ‘dark in a dream, and windy 
in a wraith.” 

It is a curious fact, considering 
the higher rank which every other 
work of literature is supposed to 
hold; but it is only when we come 
to consider a work which is “only 
a novel” that we feel ourselves once 
more in the free and broad atmo- 
sphere which is common to all the 
world. No ghost of a class stands 
between us and the sunshine, when 
we contemplate, across the thundery 
air which he has filled fuli of ex- 
plosions and floods and _ perilous 
accidents, the figure of Mr. Charles 
Reade arranging his machinery with 
acertain innocence of belief in the 
credulity of the public which amuses 
and propitiates the hardes€ critic. 
Mr. Reade is one of the most expe- 
rienced and accomplished of play- 
wrights, but he presumes sadly 
upon our ignorance and unbelief. 
Success has made him over-dar- 
ing. We can swallow a great deal, 
when it is provided for us by his 
bold and skilful hand, but there 
are limits even to our faith in him. 
And we cannot but think, that 
after that desolate island which we 
took so sweetly, and all the miracles 
of ‘Foul Play,’ he might have sub- 
dued the exuberance of his inven- 
tion, and not too wildly burdened 
our imaginations in his next book. 
‘Put Yourself in His Place,’* how- 
ever, is about the wildest of all. 
There are the Trades in it at full 
length, and not overdrawn, to judge 
from other matter-of-fact accounts ; 
and there is the bursting of the re- 
servoir, which carried death and 
devastation to a whole district ; and 
there are Jael Dence and Henry Lit- 


tle; and we ache under the weight 
of prodigy. Truth is stranger than 
fiction, says the mustiest of proverbs ; 
and Mr. Reade will probably plead 
that, as long as he does not go be- 
yond that infallible guide, he can- 
not do wrong. But yet he does do 
wrong, and make the hugest_ blun- 
der—a blunder unworthy of him, 
and of his unmistakable powers. 
Fact is no guide at all toart. This 
is a proposition which the realist 
will probably resist, but which we 
are ready to go to the stake for, did 
stakes exist in this tolerant age. 
Truth is one thing and fact is an- 
other. Truth is that grand general 
rule of humanity, the harmonious 
law which runs through everything, 
which tempers: the wind, and varies 
the circumstances at once of good 
and evjj, and makes it possible for 
a man to keep steadily along the 
path of his, life, rarely driven to 
utter desperation by the combina- 
tions against him. Fact is the ex- 
ceptional and contradictory, which 
breaks rudely into the sweet breadth 
of use and wont. True, it breaks 
in often with some of us, piling 
trouble upon trouble; but yet gene- 
ral nature holds a certain balance, 
and the world goes on. Thus it is 
not true of a man that he should be 
persecuted as Henry Little is; it is 
not likely—there are a thousand 
chances against it—it contradicts 
the habit of humanity; but it 
may be fact, which is subject to 
no rules, and is beyond all law. 
A man who follows fact in art at 
the expense of truth, is accordingly 
taking the lawless instead of the 
harmonious, the exceptional instead 
of the natural—a mistake which is 
fatal to a hundred. novices, who 
attempt to copy where they should 
reproduce, and who are amazed to 
find that portraits of actual people, 
and stories “founded on fact,” are 
not accepted by any audience as 
true to nature, Mr. Reade is not 
guilty of such a mistake; for even 
in the wild impetuosity of his 
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career his hand cannot forget its 
cunning, nor his mind those in- 
stincts of the maker which turn 
the wildest realities into some- 
thing like natural truth. But yet he 
is running a very perilous course. 
Let us allow that no description of 
trades-union outrages have moved 
us so much as the account of those 
which pursued Henry Little from 
workshop to workshop. And we 
are also ready to allow, with still 
more earnestness, that nothing 
which can be done to identify and 
realise so horrible a tyranny and 
hold it up to the detestation of 
the country, should be in itself dis- 
couraged; but still Art, after all, 
counts for something. And why, 
of all men in the world, should Mr. 
Reade, whose imagination is even 
wild in its activity, take to him 
such crudities of fact? No man 
can need them less; and by what 
strange perversity is it that no 
man uses them more? Then that 


expedient of the false clergyman, 


whose discovery renders a fatal 
marriage null and void, is a poor 
expedient, unworthy Mr. Reade’s 
powers. It is no credit to him 
that one reads the story with a 
deep interest ; thatis no virtue of his 
— it is inevitable. He could not be 
dul] if he were to try; but as we 
lay down the book we sigh. If he 
would but take a little time—if 
he would but give us something of 
his own, something which might 
happen by divine fight of truth 
and genius, not something which 
has happened by vulgar tyranny of 
fact! 

Jael Dence is scarcely less trying 
to our faith than the trades- 
unions and the reservoir. She is 
charming in her natural and ori- 
ginal state; but why should she be 
taught to speak French, and accom- 
pany herself on the piano, and 
wear evening dresses of violet vel- 
vet? Does Mr. Reade think that 
his simple primitive woman is made 
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greater by these fineries ? or has he 
so vulgar an idea of society as to 
believe that the village girl artifi- 
cially transplanted into it is made 
harmonious with her new sphere 
by means of these veneerings of go- 
called education? Surely he knows 
better. There are little mechanical 
difficulties involved which perhaps 
may be more easily pardoned to a 
writer so running over with natural 
power and faculty. All these ac- 
complishments—the French speak- 
ing, the accompaniment on the 
piano, the dancing and deportment 
—are communicated to Jael by her 
mistress in the space of six months 
or so, according to the record— 
which is but a short allowance of 
time for such wonders. Probabl 

Mr. Reade does not see any diff 
culty in teaching the powerful 
fingers which have been occupied 
for twenty years at least about very 
different matters to play an accom- 
paniment; but we confess, for our 
own part, that we feel such a success 
very problematical, and don’t be 
lieve she could have kept up a con- 
versation in French, It is curious 
to make out, by the way, why learn- 
ing French should have come to be 
the test of newly-acquired gentility 
in the ideas of novel-writers. Here 
is another book * in which the 
same accomplishment is _ insisted 
upon, under circumstances some- 
what similar. We do not for a 
moment assert that ‘ Kilmeny,’ not- 
withstanding its merits, has any 
right to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Mr. Reade’s work, not- 
withstanding its defects. But yet 
there is this odd resemblance be- 
tween them, that in both a young 
woman, elevated out of the lower 
class into the higher, learns to 
speak French quite promiscuous, 
for no reason we can make out, 
except that it seems to be received 
as a mystic sign—‘‘a triumph and 
a token ’—as Mr. Myers would say, 
of genteel education. Polly Whist- 
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ler, in the latter work, writes her 
letters in French, which is a feat 
not attempted, so far as we are 
aware, by Jael Dence; but why 
should she, writing to an English- 
man, have taken so much unneces- 
sary trouble? and wherein lies the 
sanctity of French, can anybody 
tell us? Is it (to quote again from 
Mr. Myers) the symbol of “a pa- 
tience and a pain” which proves 
the learner to be worthy of advance- 
ment? This is a point upon which 
it would be well to have distinct 
information, for such a mode of 
making a lady’s maid at once jump 
into a lady might turn out very 
handy in many social emergencies. 

‘Kilmeny’ is, however, though 
in many points curiously wanting 
in knowledge of the world and 
limited in perception, a book of 
promise. The author has written 
some others which were also books 
of promise, a fact which is against 
him; for there is nothing more 
disappointing or unsatisfactory 
than promise which is never ful- 
filed. We take it for granted 
—if it is ever safe to take such 
a fact for granted—that a person 
called by the respectable and highly 
matter of fact name of William 
Black must be a man; and we 
hope, for his own sake, he is a 
young one. If he is, it will be 
well for him to enlarge a little 
his knowledge of. the world. He 
knows Berkshire, and he knows 
the Black Forest, but he might, we 
think, risk going a little further 
afield. It is well, of course, to 
describe what you have seen, and 
keep within the bounds of actual 
knowledge; but still landscape, un- 
less of the very brightest power and 
brevity, is out of place ina novel, 
which ought to be a story, and not 
a succession of descriptions. Mr. 
Black describes well; but he must 
learn the painful fact sooner or 
later, that few readers care about 
description—and that, though now 
and then a critic may give him a 
word of praise on that account, the 


public prefer people to trees—and, 
we think, with some reason. There 
is some force in his picture of the 
artist life in London, with its utter 
freedom from all form and occasional 
slovenliness; but we fear there are 
few models like Polly Whistler, 
though we do not deny the pos- 
sibility of relations so easy, so 
friendly, and so _ perfectly free 
from evil, as those he describes 
as existing between her and her 
patron. That good-fellowship—to 
use an inadequate yet not 
unsatisfactory word, camaraderie— 
familiar yet not disrespectful friend- 
ship between man and wo 

which it is so difficult -to find in 
other classes, is unquestionably a 
possibility among artists. And we 
do not altogether refuse to believe 
in Polly. But we confess that such 
an apparition as that of Bonnie Les- 
ley is very bewildering, either in a 
book or out of it; and very contrary, 
though Mr. Black does not seem 
aware of it, to the ordinary canons 
of society. If she was a respéct- 
able young woman, her behaviour 
was the very strangest we ever re- 
member to have heard of. In short, 
there is a certain confusion through- 
out this novel as to the habits and 
manners of ladies and gentlemen. 
The artist’s party in the Black 
Forest is real enough, and so is 
Hatherleigh; but Burnhim Abbey 
is very vague, and we do not quite 
make out the party there assembled. 
The hero, let us explain, is the son 
of a gamekeeper ; but his mother is 
the daughter of a clergyman, who 
ran away with her rustic lover, and 
was very happy ever after, fitting 
quite naturally into her lower 
sphere, and retaining only her re- 
finement and her French, which she 
taught to her son, and afterwards 
to Polly, with an apparent familiar- 
ity which does equal credit to her 
mind and memory, seeing she could 
have had no means of keeping up 
that accomplishment. This _ little 
bit of simplicity and supposed 
grandeur is very amusing, but it is 
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a sign ‘of social innocence or igno- 
rance which Mr. Black should get 
over. If he is going to do any- 
thing at all worth talking of, he 
ought to do a great deal better, and 
to make himself acquainted with a 
great many things’ not reckoned in 
his philosophy, before he next pre- 
sents himself to the world. 

There is another book before us— 
a clever and interesting story; as 
novels go—which shows the same 
odd want of acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of the ordi- 
nary world,—a circumstance all the 
more strange now that the old 
boundaries of class are so much 
broken down, and the hours and 
habits once confined to gentlefolks 
have crept into such general, almost 
universal, use. To be sure, the 


‘Heir Expectant’* is a poor clerk, 
to start with, coming home to his 
tea, and ready himself to open the 
door to a chance visitor; and the 
wealth-to which he succeeds is the 
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accumulation of a miser; but stil] 
one expects some slight acquaintance 
with the usages of society in a man 
who has had nothing to do for twenty 
years but to wait for an inheritance 
of two hundred thousand pounds, 
These curious imperfections show 
how widely spread is not only the 
demand for such books, but the 
producers of them; and at the same 
time it makes the fact very plain, 
how little acquaintance with the 
world, how little knowledge of life, 
how limited a training, suffices for 
authorship. Might we not hint 
also, as it were in a postscript, that 
this very visible want shows how 
well a little study may be applied, 
and that ladies and gentlemen; if . 
inferior in interest, are still as dis- 
tinct in their ways as artists or 
tradesfolk or peasants, and not 
unworthy a little observation, when 
the novelist chooses to take his or 
her heroes from their not ‘unin- 
teresting ranks ? 





* The Heir Expectant. Hurst and Blackett, London. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“So that is the Monsieur Oré- 
ville, is it, of whom I have heard 
Miss Raymond speak?” asked 
Warden, when Félix had left the 


room. 

He looked sharply at her as he 
spoke; but. she showed no sign of 
the confusion that he expected, if 
not hoped, to see, for the simple 
reason that she had none to show. 

“Yes, that is Félix Créville, poor 
fellow !” 

“He is a great friend of yours, I 
hear ?” 

“Yes, indeed, a very great friend ; 
and one, too, whom we have nearly 
been losing. I wish he had ‘not 
come out to-day—he looks terribly 
weak.” 

“And you, too, are not looking 
well, Marie.” 

“Am I not? Then my looks 
belie me, I assure you. I am quite 
well. But [ get so troubled some- 
times with thinking about Angé- 
lique, and I miss the children now 
they are at school. I seem to have 
no one to live for but myself.” 

Mark Warden did not observe 
that he was omitted from the list 
of those for whom she might be 
supposed to be living. ‘“ Marie,” 
he said, gravely and rather sud- 
denly, “I fear that I have been 
doing you a very great injury.” 

“Done me ?” 

“Yes. I have been thinking 
much about you of late: I have 
been thinking how in my selfishness 
I have done my best to spoil your 
whole life for you, and have been 
fearing that I must have succeeded 
too well.” 

“Why, Mark—what can you 
mean ?” 

“What right had I to take you 
from your home—to condemn you 
to this life of solitude of which you 
complain so justly—to place you in 
this false position ——” 


** Mark !” 

“Have you not a right to com- 
plain of me? I——” 

“Not the least—not the least in 
the world! There—will that satisfy 
you? And if you ever talk so ab- 
surdly again——” 

In spite of her assurances to the 
contrary, she was indeed looking 
pale and worn; but to him she 
always strove to be the Marie of 
old"times. 

“My dear Marie,” he went on, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
“your conduct has been wonderful 
—admirable. You have been only 
too good—far more good than I 
have deserved.” 

Something in his manner puzzled 
her, and she looked up inquiringly. 

‘Oh, Mark!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, with hope in her eyes and in 
her voice; “‘do you mean that our 
separation is to end—that we are 
now to be Mp ge always? Oh, 
you need not be afraid that [ can- 
not bear good news! Is it so in- 
deed ?” 

They were sitting side by side, 
and now she took one of his hands 
in both of hers, and looked up into 
his face with bright eyes and parted 
lips. He was moved for an instant 
—how could he help it?—by her 
excitement ; but it was for an in- 
stant only. No—it could not be. 
Hugh or Félix might have yielded 
to this display of pure emotion, as 
unselfish in its source and in its 
nature as any human emotion can 
ever be, but not Warden. Is it 
possible that it was this very cold- 
ness of his that gave him his 
power, according to the theory that 
in all affairs of the heart it is only 
one of the two who loves while the 
other only submits to be loved; 
and that it is the passive nature 
that rules? Let such a heresy be 
anathema of course; but there can 
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at all events be no doubt that a 
sympathetic heart is to a man what 
his left heel was to Achilles. 

He did not, however, make any 
attempt to disengage his hand from 
hers. He even returned the caress, 
although coldly and sadly. What 
he had to say must needs be said ; 
but he began to see that the saying 
of it would turn out to be far more 
difficult than he had imagined. 
Imagination was not his forte ; and, 
having once in his own mind over- 
come the practical difficulty of the 
situation to his own satisfaction, he 
had not wasted his resolution and 
his energy by mentally dwelling 
upon the probable details of the 
scene that he assumed to be inevit- 
able. And this reserve of energy 
is also a secret power. 

Thus they sat in silence for more 
than a second ; and under such cir} 
cumstances a second is a very long 
time indeed. She was waiting for 
the confirmation of her hope—he 
was thinking how he should put 
things least unpleasantly, so that the 
coming scene might be rendered as 
mild as possible. It was not that 
he was afraid of scenes as such, of 
whatever nature they might be; 
but it was essential to his purpose 
that matters should go off quietly— 
that she should fall in with his views 
naturally, and that, above all, she 
should understand them @ demi mot. 

“Are you then so anxious?” he 
asked. The question was ambigu- 
ous; but the tone in which it was 
asked made its meaning only too 
clear, even to her. 

She did not, however, relax her 
grasp of his hand; on the contrary, 
she only pressed it the more closely 
still. Her eyes saddened and moist- 
ened, but she did not lower them. 
She only said, very gently,— 

‘Please, Mark, forgive me. In- 
deed I did not mean to complain.” 

“T know that—but——” 

“Oh, Mark!” she said, suddenly, 
as though the mouse had found a 
spirit at last, ‘why should we not 
get rid of all waiting at once, and 
do as other people do ?” 
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“No, Marie; I will not add to 
my offence towards you. I——” - 

“Your offence? Did I not 
say——” 

“Well, to my thoughtlessness 
then; and that is surely an of- 
fence. I will not treat you as— 
as Lester has used your cousin. | 
will not condemn you to a life of 
poverty now, after having contrived 
to save you from it for so long.” 

“Do you think, then, that I 
should fear poverty ? Do you think 
that I have waited because I pre- 
ferred waiting? And—and do you 
think that I would have spoken as 
I have if there had been still reason 
to wait any longer ?” 

“Still reason! Have you for- 
gotten my Fellowship ?” 

“Oh, give it up at once! What 
is it, after all, that should keep 
conring between us for ever? Sup- 
posing you had not got it, we should 
have been married just the same; 
and we should have had to do with- 
out it altogether.” 

.“Yes—and have starved. I 
doubt if I could even have become 
a country curate, with a Catholic 
wife.” 

* And supposing you were to lose 
your Fellowship now—how I hate 
the word!—what should you have 
to do ?” 

“My dear child, how can you 
ask such a question? What is 
Lester doing, for instance ?” 

“ And supposing we could do 
without it ?” 

‘‘ Yes—suppose the skies were to 
fall!” 

““Well—suppose they have fal- 
len! Can you guess how much 
money I have made within the last 
two months ?” , 

“How much ?” 

‘“‘ A hundred and forty pounds !” 

“What! by playing the piano? 
Is it possible ?” 

“So it seems. But I thought I 
should surprise you when you came 
to find out that your poor stupid 
Marie could do something after all. 
I am sure you could not be more 
surprised than she was — herself! 
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And now, have not the skies 
fallen ?” : 

Certainly Warden was astonished. 
“But do you mean to say that you 
are likely to earn so much money 
always ?”’ 

“T hope so—if I work hard. 
People need never go backward, 
Monsieur Prosper says. And at all 
events I might—I am sure I could 
—last for a few years, till you 
become all that you want to be.” 

She had certainly cut the ground 
of the Fellowship from under his 
feet. But he was by no means 
driven into a corner. 

“But, Marie, do you know what 
it is you are asking me ?” 

“Certainly I know: to go on 
reading for the bar; to go into 
Parliament; to do all you can in 
the world; and to let my piano 
take the place of your Fellow- 
ship.” 

“ How I wish it were possible 

“ And why should it not be ?” 

“Because it is quite out of the 
question for a gentleman to live 
upon his wife.” To do him jus- 
tice, without giving him credit for 
the fine feeling that he claimed, 
such a proceeding would honestly 
have been gall and wormwood to 
aman of his energy and self-reli- 
ance. But Marie did not see it in 
that light; and this time it was for 
her to be astonished. He did not, 
however, give her time to reply, 
but, making the most of his point, 
went on quickly. 

“Do you think that I, for five or 
six or even seven years to come, 
could submit to be kept in that 
way—to become one of the con- 
temptible race of artists’ husbands ? 
No—that is one of the things that 
I would not do, even if I could— 
even if it were possible.” 

“What! may not a gentleman 
be helped by his own wife ?” 

The words were spoken in all 
simplicity ; but he fancied that 
they rang a little contemptuously. 
He was wrong; but his fancy was 
not altogether without ground. 

“You do not understand,” he 


answered ; ‘‘ women never do. Itis 
a question of honour, you see——” 

“ Mon Diew!”—she often re- 
verted to French  exclamations 
when excited, as, of late, had not 
seldom been the case; ‘“ Mon 
Dieu! I certainly do not understand 
that I should go on making money 
for us both and for the children as 
well, and to help Angélique too, 
perhaps, and that you should not 
be allowed to gain anything by it! 
I am sure that I would take any 
quantity of money from you.” 

“But that is different. The hus- 
band is bound to support his. wife 
—and it is bad enough of me to be 
doing nothing for you. But if, 
instead of merely doing nothing, I 
were to rob you, to rob the chil- 
dren, to rob Angélique—that would 
be a disgrace; and that I will not 
incur.” 

But still he had not perceptibly 
advanced very far with what he 
really wanted to say; and he felt 
like a chess-player who has man- 
aged to lose none of his pieces 
without an exchange, but who has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining the 
attack. Nevertheless, though he 
had heard much that might well 
have given him an excuse for de- 
claring the game drawn and yield- 
ing to destiny, he was determined 
to pursue it to the end. A man 
who has become fairly intoxicated 
with some Earl’s Dene is not so 
easily to be sobered. It is true 
that one wife making money at the 
rate of eight hundred a-year was 
actually in his hand; but the wife 
in the bush was worth a great deal 
more than two of her. No one 
would deny, in spite of the pro- 
verb, that even one plump pheasant, 
not to speak of two, though still 
in the bush, is more than worth a 
sparrow, though the latter may be 
actually in the hand. To take 
Marie, even supposing that her pre- 
sent success was to continue, was to 

ive up more than the chance of 

ecoming master of Earl’s Dene. 
It would be to forfeit Miss Clare’s 
favour and his prospect of his seat 
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in Parliament, and to be thrown 
back once more upon the slow path 
of the bar. Not only so, but all the 
trouble that he had taken to bring 
about Hugh’s marriage with Angé- 
lique would have been altogether 
thrown away ; and although he was 
not in the least dissatisfied with 
his proceedings in that matter so 
far, still, if what he had done should 
prove useless, he would be obliged 
consciously to recognise the fact 
that he had not been actuated by a 
spirit of the highest honour. If he 
were to make up his mind to let 
bygones be bygones and to take 
Marie, it would have been better, 
not only for the sake of his self- 
respect, but of his self-interest also, 
to have kept his friend Hugh in a 
position in which he might have been 
made available as a patron. No— 
he had certainly committed himself 
too far to a line of conduct to draw 
back now in such a manner as to 
secure either satisfaction or profit. 
And. then he thought of Alice 
Raymond herself, and persuaded 


himself that he was really in love 
with her, as a man with a woman, 
and that Marie was an obstacle in 
the way not only of interest but of 


love also. For conscience, when, 
as usual, it finds itself powerless to 
warn and restrain, invariably goes 
over to the enemy, and betakes 
itself to the pleasanter task of ex- 
cusing and justifying. 

“Well,” he thought to himself, 
“why should I hesitate? She is 
not my wife in any true sense— 
she is not even my mistress. How 
any man who is used to this kind 
of thing would laugh at me!— 
Marie,” he said, rising suddenly 
from his seat beside her, “I have 
been thinking a great deal lately, 
- and blaming myself terribly. It 
is time all this should end. You 
have now made a career for your- 
self without me, and have made 
your own circle of friends. I can 
d6 nothing for you. I have been 
far from being your friend: and I 
will not, having thus left you to 
struggle alone, take advantage of 
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your success. That is quite out of 
the question. It is not that I care 
for the opinion of the world; but 
I will not submit to be obliged to 
despise myself, and not only 40, 
but to feel that I ought to be de. 
spised by you. Your offer to me 
just now was a cruel kindness. ‘No, 
Marie—our roads in  life—which 
never lay together—have now di- 
verged wholly. It is no use now 
to think of what might have been: 
I must now—for it is the’ only 
thing in my power to do for you— 
set you free.. We shall still be 
friends—we never could have been 
more.” 

Had Marie’s experience of the 
world been such as by this time it 
no doubt ought to have been, she 
would—as he hoped she would— 
have caught his drift at once, and 
have seen that all his periphrasis 
was but meant to sweeten: the 
draught that sooner or later. she 
would have to take, whether she 
chose or no. But to her it seemed 
only that he was influenced by 
generous self-denial and excessive: 
scrupulousness. Yet even so his 
want of warmth puzzled her and 
made her afraid. 

“Mark,” she said, with a decision 
of voice and mianner that had never 
appeared in her before, and with all 
her earnestness in her face, ‘I too 
have of late been thinking much 
about ourselves; and I, like you, 
have felt that things can be no 
longer as they are. Do you think 
I cannot—yes, in fifty ways—help 
you, and not by making money 
alone? That is not all I mean by 
help. I would wait still more long 
and patiently than I have wai 
and be still content. But, Mark, 
try so hard to do and think all that 
is right by you and by myself; and 
then, you know how very seldom 
now we ever meet—how very little 
yet we have even been to one another 
—we, who ought to be all to each 
other always!” She looked up at 
him timidly and questioningly, as 
though she too wished, if it were 
possible, to be understood @ demt 
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mot—as though she had much to 
say that she would rather not seek 
to put in words. 

“Oh, you cannot know the nature 
of my life,” she went on; “how very 
lonely I am in all this whirl—how 
this new life to me who have lived 
in silence all my days is almost 
more than Ican bear. We all need 
some support or other; and I have 
none on which to lean. with safety. 
Do you know sometimes I fear 
myself !” 

“ Fear yourself ?” 

“T cannot tell all that I mean; 
but I am sure of this, that, if we 
do not come together now, we never 
shall. The world is coming between 
us; and you are drifting from me, 
Mark, farther and farther.” 

“ And you from me. Is not that 
what I said just now ?” 

“ No—not I from you. All that 
Iask of you is to be allowed to be 
with you and to help you in your 
life and to be helped in mine—for 
that is now what I would say before 
all other things. Iwill try to make 
up to you for all you lose and more, 
in every way—even in money ; and 
you will save me from myself.” 

“ Really, Marie, I do not under- 
stand you in the least. You speak 
as though you were’in some myste- 
rious danger.” 

“T mean, a wife should have no 
friend before her husband.” 

Mark looked at her quickly—he 
thought he began to see her drift, 
and congratulated himself on hay- 
ing proved himself a true prophet. 

“Monsieur Créville, for instance,” 
he thought to himself; but of 
course did not say so. 

“Is not that also what I was 
“ Yes 


saying to you?” he asked. 
—it is quite true that. our lives 
have wholly diverged, and can 
never be the same again.” 

“* But they can—indeed they can, 


believe me! We can still be all 
to each other, as we hoped for once, 
and as we ought to be and can be 
now. If it is only for my sake 
you wish me still to wait, indeed 
there is no need. It is for my 
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sake that I ask you now to wait no 
longer.” 

“And, Marie, once more I tell you, 
for your own sake, that it cannot 
be. Only think for a moment. I 
must wait five years yet before I am 
entitled to hold a brief; and as I 
mean not only to get a great many 
briefs but to be able to make the 
most of them when fF get them, I 
must devote those five years exclu- 
sively to preparation. I know that 
some men go into the profession 
upon nothing but the light of nature, 
and that some of them succeed never- 
theless ; but that is not my way. 
I shall not only put myself in the 
way of succes; I shall make myself 
sure of it, as any man may if he 
goes the right way to work. Thus, 
meanwhile, I shall not be able to 
earn a penny; and if I get into 
Parliament, I shall have no more 
pennies than I shall be obliged to 
spend. And live upon you I will 
not—I say that once for all. And 
so I must keep my Fellowship. We 
could not, in any case, look forward 
to coming together within ten years 
at the least, unless we agree to ruin 
each other—and I will not be the 
one toruin you, at any rate.” 

“And do you think that I—oh, 
Mark! you are by far the wiser ; 
but I know that I am right in this. 
Ruin each other? No—but help 
each other ! and it will be too late. 
I did not think so once; but now I 
fear myself—fear everything.” 

“Too late? Yes; I fear it not 
only will be, but is, too late.” 

“Mark, are you hiding any- 
thing from me? Are you afraid to 
tell me what you think I cannot 
bear ?” 

“Not the least—that is—no, 
Marie, I have nothing to tell you. 
You must not think I have been 
speaking selfishly-———” 

“Oh, I am sure of that!” 

“ And I heartily. wish things were 
different. But it is time for this farce 
to be over. I am not your husband, 
you are not my wife, in any true 
sense. We have no children; the 
world knows nothing of our relation 
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to each other, and is not likely to 
inquire. Let us then act as though 
this foolish business had never had 
a beginning—let me set you free 
once more, Do not force me to do 
you an injustice.” 

“You mean that we should still 
keep living on as we are now? 
Well—if it must be so—but it is 
hard to bear.” 

“No, Marie, not as we are living 
now. Let us consider that instead 
of being married we are only en- 
gaged. We have only been through 
an arbitrary ceremony after} all ; 
and should such an empty Fform 
fetter us? If we still remain in 
the same mind years hence—if 
nothing should happen to part us 
still more—we will marry in the 
face of the world; but if among 
your new friends—as you probably 
will—you should find some one 
you prefer to me, I will not inter- 
fere. Your happiness is all I 
desire; and I will do nothing to 
hinder it.” 


Let us for once call things by 


their right names. This atrocious 
idea had seemed very plausible and 
easy to him while he had been 
evolving it, and he had almost en- 
tirely persuaded himself that Marie 
would be glad to seeit in the same 
light as himself. And so far he 
was right, that her entire trust in 
him, and her innocence, which was 
scarcely even yet beginning to trans- 
form itself into the higher purity 
that comes of experience, concealed 
the true nature of his proposal 
under a mist of apparent self-sacri- 
fice. But at the same time, it 
need not be said that though he 
was right, after a fashion, to this 
very limited extent, it was simply 
impossible that he could be right 
any farther, unless she had been 
idiotic instead of innocent, or else 
utterly depraved. She would have 
refused to understand him even had 
she been able ; and, as it was, she 
could only looked amazed. 

“‘ That we should marry again ?” 
she asked. 

“T mean that we must be con- 
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tent to look forward to that as q 
possibility. For the present we 
can be nothing to each other ; and 
why should we thus be careful to 
suffer all the disadvantages of our 
position without having any of the 
benefit of it? No—it is too ab 
surd, too childish a farce. It ig 
that, and nothing more, for two 
rational beings to make themselves 
slaves to a mere form of the exigt- 
ence of which no mortal soul need 
know.” 

He did not see that her silence 
and calmness arose from utter as- 
tonishment ; and her way of taking 
what he had said encouraged him 
to think that he should avoid a 
scene after all. 

‘* We shall always be friends,” he 
continued, with greater ease, and 
in a tone of confidence that aston- 
ished and mystified her still more, 
Certainly, if she seemed to him 
to be taking the matter very com- 
fortably, he also seemed to her to 
be taking it with a coolness that was 
extraordinary indeed. 

“Friends?” she again asked, 
still more bewildered. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘And 
now, ‘for the present, we must for- 
get our folly. _ You will find far 
better friends than I; but I shall 
still be one. You have behaved 
admirably ——” 

“What!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly. “You seem to think I 
understand you; but indeed I do 
not—-not a word.” 

Her bewilderment was too clear 
to be mistaken. He saw to his 
mortification that all his words had 
been thrown away, and that he 
should have to go over the whole 
ground again. What in the world 
was he to do with a woman who 
could not understand that he wanted 
to get rid of her ? 

It was useless to go over the 
whole ground again. Indeed there 
was really nothing left to him to say 
—unless indeed he should say in so 
many words : “ I very much want to 
commit bigamy ; in compensation, 
I give you full leave either to 
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follow my example, or to content 
yourself with breaking the sev- 
enth commandment as much as 
ou please; and there will be no 
harm in the arrangement, because 
no one will know of it.” But, as 
he could not say this, the utmost 
he could do was to repress her 
petition to put an end to their 
separation. 

It may be a source of wonder to 
some that, together with the peti- 
tion, he had not succeeded in de- 
stroying effectually the desire from 
which the petition had sprung. But 
there was that in her heart, though 


she did not know its nature, which 
really alarmed her, and which 
made her, in spite of the barrier— 
or perhaps because of it—which 
had now for so long been growing 
up between her and him, feel far 
more deeply than she had been 
able to express, a sort of desperate 
longing to throw herself upon her 
husband’s strength for protection 
from herself and from her own heart. 
As he had himself suggested, she 
was indeed in a mysterious danger; 
and the only way of escape from it 
was that which he himself had 
sought to close. 


BOOK III.—MOTHER AND SON, 


CHAPTER IL 


Meanwhile, during the _ time 
that these complications were pro- 
ceeding—while Angélique was in- 
cessantly devoting her long days 
and short nights te the half-weary, 
half-eager consideration of how she 
should contrive to turn the tables 
upon her apparently successful op- 
ponent, and while the latter was 
striving to make sure of the grapes 
that were hanging so provokingly 
just beyond his reach—there was 
one of whom no one appeared to 
think much, and who was ignorant 
of the plots and counterplots that 
were centred tound her, but who, 
nevertheless, felt the influence of 
them most of all. 

Assuredly it was grievous to 
Hugh Lester to have been deprived 
of his inheritance in what had to 
all appearance been so unkind a 
manner; it was bitter enough, and 
more than enough, to Angélique to 
have had to put up with the apples 
of the Dead Sea instead of with 
the fruit of Earl’s Dene; and it 
was wellnigh maddening to her 
rival to have to play the part of 
the fox in the fable, more especially 
as he did not seek to persuade him- 
self that the grapes were sour. But 
more grievous than the loss of an 


inheritance, more grievous even 
than unkindness itself, more bitter 
than Dead Sea apples, more mad- 
dening than grapes out of reach, 
was to Miss Clare the irreconcilable 
breach that had been brought about, 
with but little fault on either side, 
between herself and him to whom 
she clung as a mother to an only 
son. That neither, considering 
their natures, had been much to 
blame, only made matters worse; 
for where there is no fauit, there 
can scarcely ever be reconciliation. 

It was not only that a wound 
dealt through the sensitive and 
easily-pierced armour of affection 
is by its very nature far less easy 
to heal than the worst that can be 
dealt in any other way, but that 
her own nature, almost hidden as 


-it was under a wellnigh impenc- 


trable panoply of her own manu- 
facture, was more intense a hun- 
dredfold than that of all the others 
put together; and not only more 
intense, but more sensitive also, 
when it was once reached. With 
her, a feeling never remained under 
the form of a mere barren impulse ; 
and it needed almost the direct in- 
terposition of some Deus ex ma- 
chiné to make her change a resolu 
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tion when she had once formed it, 
But this morbid intensity of hers 
necessarily acted two ways. In 
the case of Hugh, it prevented her 
from even so much .as dreaming of 
going back from the course that she 
had deliberately adopted; but, at 
the same time, it rendered that 
course inexpressibly hard for her to 
bear. To have had to lose her 
adopted son by reason of his own 
act of folly, as it appeared to her, 
was in. all conscience bad enough; 
but it was infinitely worse that the 
death-warrant of their relation to 
one another should have been 
signed and issued by her own hand. 
But, having once been issued, it 
was just as irrevocable by her or by 
any one else as if the issuing of it 
had been a matter of pleasure in- 
stead of the bitterest pain. And, 
indeed, there must in such cases be 
mingled with the pain, however 
bitter it may be, a certain amount 
of savage satisfaction, or it would 
be simply and utterly impossible 
that they should ever occur. It is 
only to be hoped that the spirit 
which leads people to sacrifice their 
own affections and their own hearts 
for the sake of punishing others, 
bears with it some sort of consola- 
tion; for, in spite of its cruelty, it 
is not altogether evil, seeing that it 
is the spirit of self-sacrifice after all. 

It was in a very different spirit 
from that in which she had looked 
forward to the last general election 
that she now approached the time 
when she would be called upon to 
supply a member for Denethorp to 
take the place of Hugh. Then she 
was supported by a sense of grati- 
fied pride; now, only by the se- 
verest sense of duty. There was 
not the least difficulty in her selec- 
tion of a candidate, seeing that she 
had one ready to her hand who 
would probably beat back Prescot 
from the field as he had beaten him 
from it before, and who would do 
credit to his patroness on the hus- 
tings and in the House. But of 
course she could not take the per- 
sonal interest in him that she had 
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taken in Hugh; and, beyond sup. 
porting him with her interest— 
which, by the way, had been a 
little shaken by the events of the 
late contest—and supplying him 
with funds to carry on the batt 
she could do, and did, but little. 

Her agent shook his head terribly 
when he heard that there was to be 
a fresh contest so closely upon the 
heels of the old. An estate, however 
good it may be, must require a 
space of rest wherein to recover 
itself after such a fight as the last 
had been; and he earnestly pro- 
posed to Miss Clare that she and 
he between them should look out: 
for a candidate with some capacity 
for sharing the expense. But she 
would not hear of such a thing for 
a moment. 

“Mr. Warden has fairly earned 
his claim,” she said. ‘‘ And if the 
last tree had to go, we must share 
Denethorp with no one. As long 
as I live I will put in whom I 
please.” 

Besides, the bleeding of Earl's 
Dene, even though it should be to 
death, was not of so very much ° 
moment now. -If she could but 
leave life with honour, unbeaten, 
and with her duty done to the last, 
she would be only too glad to leave 
her throne altogether to her new 
heiress, and to retire to some 
Yuste where she might wait for 
the end. Indeed she cared but 
little into whose hands the sceptre 
might fall when she herself was 
gone, since it must needs be lost 
to her own blood. Like another 
sovereign, she also was inclined to 
say, ““ Aprés moi le Déluge ;” in no 
careless or selfish spirit, but in the 
sense that she, so long as she lived, 
would endeavour to the utmost of 
her power to stay the flood, how- 
ever inevitable it might be. 

She was quite alone now, and 
worse than alone. During her oc- 
cupation of it, Earl’s Dene had been 
anything but a lively place, and 
now it was almost as though it had 
once more resumed its ancient re- 
ligious character, and was inhabited 
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by a solitary abbess without nuns. 
The servants ought to have had a 

Jeasant and, easy time of it, seeing 
that they had simply nothing to 
do; but, with the perversity of idle 
human nature, they were already 
beginning to find their places insup- 
portable, and to form a large but 
useless opposition in favour of the 
young squire. ; 

Their mistress had, in fact, no 
occupation left but to sit by herself 
all day long and remember ;—that 
greatest of all the curses, when it 
is not the greatest of all the 
blessings, that belong to age. And, 
as is always the case, it was those 
days which were farthest away 
from her that filled the largest 
and clearest place in her memory. 
Youth, while present, is so much 
like a dream that it can scarcely be 
said to live, until it is past; and her 
own youth, exceptionally dream- 
like as it had been, had also been 
of a nature that rendered it impos- 
sible to forget. 

It can scarcely be a matter of 
wonder, however morbid, in one 
sense, her feelings in this respect 
had become, that she referred her 
last great sorrow to what she, in the 
strict spirit of judgment that she 
always brought to bear upon all that 
concerned her, considered to have 
been her great and many sins of dis- 
obedience and rebellion. She had 
been stung in the very part wherein 
she had offended; and even though 
she had spent a lifetime of repent- 
ance, she was unable to doubt the 
justice of what had been laid upon 
her to bear. It seemed to her that 
even as she had, according to her 
exaggerated view of the matter, 
proved a curse to her own father, 
she was condemned to suffer in 
like manner through her own 
child, who had torn himself from 
her in a way that of all ways 
was calculated to wound her most 
deeply. The morbid conscious- 
ness of having sinned, which is 
always strong in proportion to 
the slightness of its foundation, 
caused her to look upon the whole 
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of her subsequent life as an unend- 
ing penance, to which the peace 
that she had enjoyed of late years 
had only lent an additional sting. 
And yet, although she looked upon 
Hugh as in this respect an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, 
she did not any the more hold him 
excused. If she judged herself 
hardly, she judged others more 
hardly still. Indeed, it was not so 
much the offence against herself 
that she was unable to pardon, as 
the offence that, in her eyes, he had 
committed against the traditions of 
his rank and family, and against 
what was becoming and honour- 
able. f 

In the case of any ordinary wo- 
man, of a weaker mind and less in- 
tense nature, one of two results 
would have been inevitable. She 
must either have accepted her situ- 
ation, and have sought to escape 
from herself by entering upon 
that poor imitation of the narrow 
way that is open to the proud 
and unforgiving, and by spend- 
ing the rest. of her days, ac- 
cording to her light, either in the 
practice of pious austerities or in 
listening to the longest sermons 
she could find; or else she must, 
on the other hand, have rebelled 
against Providence and against des- 
tiny, and have gone mad. But 
Miss Clare was not by nature of a 
pious temperament; nor was this 
defect in her character, as most 
people will consider it, supplied 
artificially by those tender memo- 
ries and associations of childhood 
and early youth in which faith is 
so often born. It is of course true 
that natures such as hers, which 
in youth are the most irresistibly 
attracted by the barren charms of 
sentimental scepticism, are precisely 
those which are the most apt in 
maturer life to bear fruit in the 
shape of some extreme form of 
faith, seeing that between emo- 
tional belief and emotional unbe- 
lief there is scarcely a pin to choose; 
but when faith follows scepticism, 
it will almost invariably be found 
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that it has preceded it also. Be- 
sides, had she been capable of un- 
dergoing this pseudo-conversion, 
she would have been unable to find 
any outlet by which it might be 
satisfied. The Church of St. Peter, 
which provides every sort of dispo- 
sition with an outlet adapted to it, 
was to her nothing more than a 
name, and a disagreeable name ; 
for Methodists and Ranters, as she 
would have collectively termed all 
sects of Protestant Dissenters, she 
entertained the contempt of a great 
lady and the hatred of a high Tory ; 
while the steady-going Church of 
England of those days was certainly 
not, as she knew it, of an emotional 
character. Nor, on the other hand, 
was she in the least likely to adopt 
the other alternative. Without the 
aid of positive physical disease of 
the brain, a nature so intense and 
so energetic as hers is incapable of 
such a fate. It is dull, quiet na- 
tures, to Whom emotion, when it 
comes, comes as something strange 
and abnormal, that are  over- 
whelmed by it; not those to whom 
it means life and even existence. 
Aman like Warden might go mad, 
but not a woman like Miss Clare. 
If ordinary men and women lose 
their reason under emotional pres- 
sure, those like her lose theirs by its 
absence, not by its presence. If she 
had in truth been shut up in a con- 
vent; if some spiritual director or 
tyrannous system of discipline had 
forced her to think it her duty to 
crush her nature down,— she would 
in all probability, as hundreds in 
such a situation have done, have 
given way, and her spirit, debarred 
from finding its free and proper 
course, would doubtless have burst 
for itself a way to unnatural action 
through the channelof mania. But, 
as things were, she whose spirit, 
strong with the strength of in- 
tenseness and energy, had sup- 
ported her through so many long 
years of an imperfect and un- 
satisfied existence, was not likely 
to break down now under one more 
pang however sharp, or one more 
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disappointment however bitter, 
The camel’s back, indeed, may be so 
loaded that a single straw the more 
may cause it to give away; but 
there is nothing in which a really 
strong mind differs more from 9 
strong body than in this,—that its 
strength grows in proportion to the 
burden that is laid upon it. 

Nevertheless it was perhaps an 
instinctive and unconscious fear 
of what her fate might be if she 
continued to remain alone with 
her pride, her anger, and her grief 
in the hermitage of LEarl’s Dene, 
that caused her to take a step 
which, trivial and unimportant as 
it may seem, was, in reality, calcu- 
lated to operate as a substitute in 
her case for a plunge into piety on 
the one hand, and for a lapse into 
lunacy on the other. ‘ 

It was not so much that she had 
become utterly sick to death of 
Earl’s Dene, and of all things about 
it and belonging to it, that made 
the very idea of home hateful to 
her, and made her long to escape 
from the influence of its very at 
mosphere. It was not her way in 
general to seek to escape from any- 
thing, whatever it might be, that 
came within the scope and range 
of her daily life. But it was a 
positive, active, and eager longing 
to do something, no matter what 
that something might be—perhaps 
also, so far as her sex and 
would permit, to lose herself in 
the great world—that led her to 
take a resolution that astonished 
all Denethorp more than if it had 
suddenly been entered by an in- 
vading army. She, too, felt an 
overwhelming desire to experience 
the trance of Hermotimus, and to 
transform herself from a cloud in 
the sky into a drop in the ocean. 

At all events her coachman, who 
for some time past had had nothing 
to do but smoke pipes in the stable, 
was considerably astonished when 
he was told by his mistress that she 
not only intended to leave Earl’s 
Dene for a time, but that she in- 
tended to make a journey to London 
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which she had not seen since the 


days when her father sat in Parlia-, 


ment as member for the county, and 
when she herself had been little 
more than a precocious school-girl. 
Of definite purpose in this project 
of hers she had absolutely none. 
It was simply and literally that she 
wanted to do something, and that 
there was simply and _ literally 
nothing else for her to do. 

And this was really doing some- 
thing, although there may be 
scarcely any one living who will 
think it so. The time has long 
gone by—whether altogether for 
good, who shall say?—when the 
longest journey meant anything 
more than a few hours’ trouble, or 
when there was anybody in Eng- 
land who did not, as a matter of 
course, make many long journeys 
every year of his life. But in Miss 
Clare’s case, the journey from Dene- 
thorp to London meant more than 
it meant to most people even in 
those days, and called for as many 
weeks of preparation as if she had 
been really a queen about to make 
a royal progress, or a visit of cere- 
mony to a foreign state. Of course so 
great a lady as she who stood upon 
her dignity on principle, could not 
travel but in her own carriage and 
with her own horses; and, while 
the former was by no means in the 
best working order for so impor- 
tant an undertaking, it was doubt- 
ful if the latter would be the least 
capable of comprehending the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a road 
beyond the Green Dragon at Red- 
chester—a fact which the coachman 
must also have by this time forgotten, 
even if, having been in Miss Clare’s 
‘service all his days, he had ever 
had occasion to learn it. But at 
last all difficulties were overcome, 
and the Queen of Denethorp, for 
the first time since she had returned 
to it some quarter of a century ago, 
left her home to appear once more 
in the very centre of the world. 

Her journey necessarily extended 
over several days; not so much 
because she, with all her impa- 
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tience, was not capable of making 
long stages at a time, as for the 
sake of the horses, which had 
grown fat and lazy upon the effects 
of their mistress’s sorrow. And so 
she gradually proceeded by the 
easiest of easy marches, until at the 
end of six days she also had 
arrived in the great city that seems 
to draw irresistibly all things and 
all people to itself at last. The 
slight exertion of travelling, and 
the excitement of passing through 
half-forgotten scenes once more, 
had been already of some little 
service to her by having made her 
brood less upon herself and upon 
her own thoughts than if she had 
spent the same number of days at 
Earl’s Dene; but still she arrived 
at the end of her journey almost 
worn out. After all, “ Calum non 
animum.” 

She was not able to take pos- 
session of the town house that be- 
longed to her, as it was in the 
occupation of a tenant; nor had 
she, in her eagerness to leave her 
country home, taken any steps to 
provide herself with a substitute. 
So, for the present, she took up her 
quarters at an hotel, and forthwith 
sent notice of her arrival to the 
only two people in London with 
whom she was acquainted—that is 
to say, to Miss Raymond and Mark. 
Warden—neither of whom lost any 
time in calling upon her. 

How strange the world of 
London was to Miss Clare may 
be in part imagined by any one 
whose experience it has been to 
return to it after an absence of 
twenty-five years—a period during 
which’ everything, even the gene- 
ral aspect of the streets, becomes 
changed to such an extent that the 
few remaining things and people 
with whom old associations are - 
connected crop up from the level 
surface of modern society in 
defiant distinctness, like blocks of 
primeval granite from the alluvial 
deposit of centuries. It could not 
be long before a lady of Miss 
Clare’s wealth and position found 
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herself again in the world after a 
fashion; but it was in a world that 
startled the politician of twenty- 
five years ago, She had, in her 
seclusion, not neglected to keep 
herself awake to what was going 
on by the perusal of books and 
newspapers; but no one can 
understand the changes that’ are 
constantly being brought about 
from newspapers and books only, 
the study of which is as though one 
should read a gloss without ever 
having seen the text upon which 
it comments. Written words al- 
ways take their meaning from 
the mind of the reader. The text 
consists, after all, not of what 
actually takes place, but of* the 
manner in which things take place, 
and what people think and say 
about them at. dinner-tables, in 
drawing-rooms, in the streets and 
in the clubs; and not’ what 


writers think ought to be thought 
and said about them in _ studies 
and newspaper offices. 


To under- 
stand change one must one’s self see 
and hear—one must one’s self 
breathe the atmosphere in which 
change is produced: and _ the 
knowledge of facts is nothing to one 
who is beyond the circle of their 
influence. To one who is devoid 
of imagination they are as mean- 
ingless as algebraical symbols 
scattered about at random; to one 
who has that quality they take any 
combination that he may choose to 
form out of hundreds, of which 
not more than one can be, and 
probably none are, right. The 
fact is, that Miss Clare had become 
provincialised, and had come to 
regard the capital as only a larger 
Denethorp. . She had lost the 
metropolitan idea — that irrecon- 
cilable and victorious, opponent 
of the feudal idea which, in one 
shape or another, always underlies 
the vie de provence. She had be- 
come .a barbarian, in the proper 
end original meaning of the word, 
and was as much out of her 
element as a prince from beyond 
the Indus would have found him- 
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self in Rome—not, of course, jp 


the same degree, but in precisely the 


same way. 

As far as concerned her outer life, 
she just let things come as they 
would, making no effort whatever 
to control the manner of _ their 
coming. She had, after all, taken 
to society in the same spirit as that 
in which a man—if it had been pos- 
sible for any man to have found 
himself in a similar mental condi- 
tion — would probably have taken 
to brandy. It may possibly be 
thought that she entertained some 
vague notion that their being in © 
the same town together, however 
widely they were separated in every 
other respect, might perhaps in 
some impossible and inconceivable 
manner bring about, in spite of her 
firm determination to the contrary, 
some kind, of reconciliation with 
her nephew. Certainly in such 
matters the hearts of women are 
capable of any kind and any degree 
of inconsistency; and such a no- 
tion, wild as it would have been, 
would have been in no wise un- 
natural or absurd. It does not by 
any means follow that because, 
knowing perfectly well as she did 
that such reconciliation depended 
entirely upon a single word from 
herself, she had practically vowed 
never to speak that word, she 
might not vaguely dream that by 
her presence in London she was 
aiding chance to defeat her own 
will. But whether this was so or 
not, she did not in the least act 
upon any such idea. She never 
even mentioned her nephew’s name, 
so that her acquaintance very soon 
came to see that the subject was a 
forbidden one. Unfortunately no © 
circumstance could have operated 
more against Hugh’s being able to 
do anything for himself, or to find 
friends, than this silence on the part 
of Miss Clare. Had she talked 
openly about him and his offence, 
and given her reasons for the quar- 
rel, it is likely enough that he would 
have met with sympathy at least, 
if not with useful help; but the 
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form which her anger had taken 
was such as to leave the door open 
to all manner of injurious reports 
about both himself and his wife, 
and to cause him to be condemned 
not only unheard but unaccused. 
Miss Raymond alone invariably 
took the part of her old playfellow ; 
but she was as powerless in the 
matter as she was zealous. War- 
den also took his part sometimes, 
but only when in Miss Raymond's 
company; and then his interfer- 
ence somehow invariably seemed 
to make the hopelessness of the 
breach more complete than if he 
had merely held his tongue and 
preserved a judicious silence. 

It was now for about the first 
time in his life that the steady 
brain of the latter began to be just 
a little turned. At an age when 
the healthy mind is content to live 
in the present, and to confine its 
foresight to the limits of the day 
after to-morrow, he had been led 
by circumstances to obtain a dis- 
tant and enchanting view of a future 
full of infinite possibilities, that gave 
point and coherence to the growth 
of his ambition. 

Now that Miss Clare was in town, 
he had become, or rather had made 
himself, absolutely indispensable to 
her; and, indeed, was it not his 
duty to render himself useful to 
his benefactress and patroness in 
every way that he could? He 
transacted her business for her—he 
advised her—he was present when- 
ever she entertained company; he 
became, in short, her prime minis- 
ter, over whom, while she respected 
him, she could yet exercisé the au- 
thority that it was necessary for her 
to exercise over some one. But the 
result was that the more he came 
to mix in it, the more he came to 
regard the great world as his true 
field, and to scorn professional paths 
as much as he had formerly honour- 
ed them as affording the best pro- 
spect of success for his special kind 
of talent and energy. Politics were 
already exercising upon his mind 
that strange and perilous fascina- 
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tion that they so often exercise 
over minds like his—that fascina- 
tion which, once felt, scarcely ever 
fails to become a life-long passion. 
Of politics in their higher sense he 
was, it need not be said, incapable 
of entertaining the least notion; 
but of politics as they are under- 
stood by most who take part in 
them —of the politics of intrigue, 
of faction, of place, and of self-in- 
terest—he was capable of entertain- 
ing a very clear idea indeed, espe- 
cially as he was now obliged to 
realise the fact that he was himself 
a marketable article. Not only 
through his association with Miss 
Clare, but by means of his own 
many merits of conversation and 
address, he was forming many use- 
ful connections on his own account 
in the society into which, no one 
could exactly tell how, he was mak- 
ing a place for himself: and, with 
the borough of Denethorp full in 
view, it would be strange indeed if 
he did not manage before long to 
make a very good bargain of him- 
self. There were not a few men of 
high position and influence who, 
although he was still an outsider, 
were known to regard the Fellow 
of St. Margaret’s as a certain ac- 
quisition to the supporters of Go- 
vernment; and there was no one 
belonging to the set which he now 
most cultivated who did not consi- 
der that to carry out his original 
idea of taking to the bar would 
be to throw his talents away. 
Moreover, he was already begin- 
ning to be envied and abused 
—the best omen for his future 
success of all, seeing that no one 
envies or abuses a man of whom 
he is not afraid. None could deny 
his talents; but, for the rest, men 
were beginning to call him, behind 
his back, prig, snob, legacy-hunter, 
tuft-hunter, place-hunter, and, worst 
of all, political adventurer — that 
terrible and mysterious phrase 
which, heaven knows why! is sup- 
posed to express some ineffable and 
unpardonable sin. It was plain 
from all this that, if he should, as 
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was expected, make his mark in 
the House, he might certainly look 
forward to serving his country in 
no unprofitable manner, perhaps 
to his party, certainly to himself. 
The country doctor’s son was al- 
ready beginning to dream of the 
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Treasury instead of the Woolsack; 
and, as things seemed, not so very 
absurdly. In politics, as in other 
things, adventurers are notorio 
fortunate; and why should Mark 
Warden be less fortunate than 
others are ? 


CHAPTER II, 


Since the opening of this story 
the tables have thus been completely 
turned. Then it was Warden and 
Marie who were found at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, though not alto- 
gether without reasonable hope of 
being able, in course of time, to 
ascend a few steps; while it was 
Angélique who lived in present 
comfort, with a vista of success 
stretching before her, and Hugh, 
to whom the present was so com- 
plete — so far as life can be held to 
be complete without love — that the 
future was rendered secure. Now, 
on the contrary, Marie had climbed 
to the height of fame, and Warden 
had achieved so much of worldly 
success that his future was in his 
own hands; while Angélique had 
fallen to the earth, and Hugh even 
below it. 

It was certainly, whatever view 
may be taken of his conduct, at all 
events hard upon the latter that he 
should be punished so unmercifully 
as he was for no greater offence 
than that of marrying for love; but 
then life is very cruel, and he who 
chooses to act boldly for himself, 
instead of sighing and yielding to 
“good advice,” courts suffering. 
It is true that boldness is the best 
part of wisdom; but, alas! it is 
seldom the wise who prosper, unless 
they are something more than wise. 
Now Angélique, with all her charm- 
ing qualities—and they were very 
charming—was one of those women 
who are infinitely more delightful 
before than after marriage—as, in- 
deed, such very charming women 
are somewhat apt to be. But, 
though this characteristic of hers is 
by no means uncommon, her hus- 


band is not therefore rendered less 
worthy of compassion, and cer. 
tainly not the less because his idol 
was not yet broken. It is by no 
means fools alone who are constant 
to their worship in the teeth of the 
faults and shortcomings of their 
god or goddess; and it was a wise 
man who said that “it is a man’s 
faults that render him amiable,” 
In the case of woman, unfortun- 
ately, the axiom might be extended 
still further; for it is far more 
often her virtues than her faults 
that bring a man’s love for her to 
anend. Cleopatra will be the suc- 
cessful rival of Octavia in nine 
cases out of ten. And so Hugh 
Lester by no means pitied himself; 
on the contrary, he flattered him- 
self that though he was certainly 
damned unlucky, he was in reality 
the most fortunate fellow alive— 
that is to say that black was white, 
and that two and two made five. 
It is a great question if a lunatic 
whose monomania is of a pleasant 
nature is a proper object of com- 
passion on the part of the sane, who 
are wide awake to all the world’s 
disagreeable realities; and it is at 
least a still greater question if the 
man who deifies some _ perfectly 
human creature is not to be con- 
gratulated. At all events, what 
ever may come to pass, he will have 
lived and loved—he will once have 
been happy, even though the god- 
like attributes of his own invention 
fall off before his eyes, and leave 
the clay which they covered and 
adorned in all the nakedness of its 
deformity. But though for the 
present he was fully able to console 
himself, it would have been some 
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consolation to Miss Clare also had 
she been able to know how much 
worse even than she had predicted, 
the marriage which she had so 
strongly opposed had actually 
turned out. It is true that she 
still loved her nephew in her heart, 
and that she still wished him all 
happiness and all prosperity ; but 
it is probable that, daughter of 
Priam as she was, the burning of 
Troy must have gratified Cassandra 
just a little. 

Let it not, however, be for a 
moment supposed that any theory 
about the nature of mésalliances in 
general is intended to be founded 
upon the personal experience of 
Hugh Lester. On the contrary, 
had he chosen to fall in love with 
Marie, when he met her under the 
great beech—how long ago that 
morning seemed now!—and had 
she been free, and had he married 
her, there is surely every reason to 
think that the loss of Earl’s Dene 
would have been a benefit to him ; 
and yet ths mésalliance would have 
been equally atrocious in the eyes 
of Miss Clare and of the world. 
But then Angélique was Angélique, 
and Marie was Marie. It is just 
the experience of one man that is 
now in question, and not that of 
humanity at large, which, in. its 
romantic—that is to say, its better 
and truer side—has accepted the 
fact that a marriage made in the 
face of the world is, for that very 
reason, more likely to be made with 
a right purpose, and more likely to 
contain the elements of happiness, 
than where it is open to the sus- 
picion of being made upon lower 
grounds. No one is likely, save 
on the lowest grounds of all, and 
where his own self-interest is con- 
cerned, to approve of the doctrine 
that any one who has not the mis- 
fortune to wear a crown should be 
made a slave to wealth and station 
in a matter that concerns himself 
and his own heart alone—the doc- 
trine, in two words, that richesse 
oblige. Is not, under different 
names, the story of King Cophetua 
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the theme of half the ballads and 
half the songs that have ever been 
written—that is to say, of the ex- 
pression of the best and most 
honest impulses of men and wo- 
men? For every woman is born 
noble, by right of sex, so long as 
she does not render herself ignoble ; 
while the noblest-born woman is 
not more than woman after all. 
Such, atleast, is the orthodox creed 
of* a gentleman; and such, there- 
fore, had been Hugh Lester’s, 
whose misfortunes, accordingly, 
must not be attributed to the fact 
that he had married a girl without 
means or station, but solely to the 
fact that the girl in question hap- 
pened to be Angélique Lefort. 

And for her, poor girl! while 
Warden’s future seemed to be open- 
ing before him just like the surface 
of some beautiful plain that grows 
wider and wider every moment as 
the traveller, step by step, approaches 
the edge of the table-land that 
overlooks it, so hers, which had 
given promise of such wonderful 
things, was narrowing and nar- 
rowing like the face of the same 
plain under the approach of a night 
of hopeless rain. It was not more 
than a few months since her dreams 
had been turning her into a coun- 
tess at the very least. Now, if she 
dreamed that she was secure of be- 
ing able to pay the bill for the lodg- 
ing of herself and her husband at 
the end of the week, her dream was 
more pleasant than usual. It was 
she who held the office of paymas- 
ter; for Hugh was an infamously 
bad economist, and, like mankind 
in general, as distinguished from 
womankind, could never be brought, 
either in theory or practice, to com- 
prehend that triumph of oracular 
wisdom, which must assuredly have 
been invented in a moment of inspi- 
ration by some queen of chiffon- 
iéres, that a pin a-day makes a groat 
a-year. These two now had, as 
much as any two rag-gatherers, to 
think most painfully of groats and 
pins; and Angélique, who was a 
woman, in spite of her large ideas, 
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and a Frenchwoman to boot, took 
rather a pride in her judicious man- 
agement of those pence and half 
pence which seem so trivial and 
unimportant to all male creatures 
who are neither crossing-sweepers 
nor waiters at restaurants. This ar- 
rangement was useful in another 
way besides. Had her husband 
had the control of their united fin- 
ancial affairs, he would inevitably 
have made some attempt, however 
wild, to pay his debts—at all events 
those that arose from their own 
present daily needs—in which case 
the struggie that she was striving 
to carry on against hope would have 
to be given up at once and for ever. 
But,. as it was, Angélique knew 
enough of the ways of the world to 
know that a pretty woman who al- 
ways contrives to dress well enough 
to do justice to her beauty, even 
though her husband is not a gentle- 
man of good family, must be very 
simple indeed, and possess an un- 
usually small amount of tact, if she 
cannot contrive to keep very fairly 


afloat without any enormous quan- 
tity. of present coin; and in her own 
case to fail to do this would be even 


exceptionally preposterous, seeing 
that ready money, even when not 
absolutely necessary, was always 
procurable to some extent from the 
now prosperous Marie, who took to 
living and dressing in a style far 
inferior to that of her poor cousin, 
in order that she might assist the 
latter without taking from what 
she considered to be due to the 
children and to her own husband. 
Of the very existence of this source 
of supply, and of the disposal of it, 
Hugh of course knew nothing; and 
if he sometimes wondered how they 
managed to get on at all, it was only 
to admire the excellent economy of 
his wife. To see her always well 
dressed was no wonder to him, for, 
as he had never seen her otherwise, 
it appeared to him to be a part of 
her very nature; and he would have 
been as much surprised to see her 
going about without her head as 
without the most‘elegant of head- 
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gear. Indeed it is not an uncom- 
mon delusion among men who haye 
not come as yet into personal and 
immediate collision with the bills 
of milliners and dressmakers, that 
pretty women obtain their plum 
as inexpensively as birds of paradise 
obtain theirs. 

A man may, and often does, bear 
poverty and its attendant evils es- 
sentially like a hero; but it is unfor- 
tunate that it is almost impossible 
to appear like a hero either in his 
own eyes or in those of his” contem- 
poraries. Hugh Lester was trying 
to do the best he could; he never 
complained of what he had brought 
upon himself, or thought for a mo- 
ment of complaining; he was hon- 
estly willing and eager to turn him- 
self to anything to support himself 
and his wife as a man should; and 
it was certainly not his fault, but 
the fault of circumstance — of his 
education, of his scrupulousness, of 
his wife—that he could find nothing 
todo. And yet he has to appear in 
the contemptible light of a man who 
lived in idleness upon the ill-advised 
credit of tradesmen, and upon the 
charity of a hard-working girl, who 
could ill spare what she bestowed. 
Who shall say after this that this 
story contains a hero? But perhaps 
it is as well that we are ignorant of 
the details of the ménage of Belisa- 
rius himself—that great type of re 
duced gentlemen, 

His poverty was the result of his 
own fault in a double sense. In the 
first place, he had clearly committed 
the unpardonable social offence of 
having deliberately brought it upon 
himself; and, in the second place, 
it need not have continued if he 
had only chosen to act as other men 
would have done. If he had pro- 
perly appreciated his wife and shown 
himself worthy of her confidence 
instead of her protection, the two 
together might have carried on the 
profession or art of living without 
an income to very great advantage; 
and than this art or profession, when 
it is carried on even with a very 
small amount of skill, there is none 
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better going. It costs a consider- 
able expenditure of time and trou- 
ble, it is true, and often ends in a 
sudden crash; but the expenditure 
of time and trouble and sudden 
crashes are incidental to all profes- 
sions, and it is better than other 
professions in this, that, although 
time may be money, the trouble is 
inexpensive and pleasantly exciting, 
while the crash costs absolutely no- 
thing at all. ‘ Oantabit vacuus co- 
ram latrone viator ”’—which, in this 
case, may be translated, “‘ A man of 
straw may laugh at his creditors.” 
But this was Angélique’s great dif- 
ficulty, that she dared not take her 
husband into her confidence, but 
had to carry on the game both for 
herself and for him at once, and to 
tell lies not only to the world at large, 
but to him also, whose obvious and 
manifest duty it was to hel her to 
lie. ‘Honesty the best policy” in- 
deed!—to quote yet another pro- 
verb. This saying must have been 
invented by some professor of the 
art of living upon nothing for the 
express purpose of throwing dust 
into the eyes and binding the hands 
of those upon whom, as well as 
upon nothing, he and his disciples 
live, in the same way that the rules 
of etiquette existing in certain less 
noble professions have apparently 
been invented for the benefit of those 
who have the wit and the courage 
to break them—heavy chains to the 
weak and to the scrupulous, but to 
the unscrupulous and to the strong 
nothing more than bands of tow. 
No wise man was ever honest for 
the sake of profit; and when an 
honest man does succeed, it is most 
assuredly in spite of his honesty— 
not in consequence of it. 
Nevertheless, thank the gods! dis- 
turbed in their eternal calm only by 
the eternal laughter that this earth 
of ours must surely afford them, 
the secret of success is not as yet 
wholly revealed to men, or the 
world would be most intolerably 
divided into the two classes only 
of the cheaters and the cheated— 
intolerably in spite of the hackneyed 
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couplet in Hudibras. There are 
cynics who assert that this is the 
case, even as things are; -but 
though the story of Diogenes and 
his lantern is not bad satire, it does 
not quite follow that satire, to be 
good, need be based upon mathe- 
matical accuracy of observation. It 
is er! likely that had the great 
Stoic left his. lantern in his tub 
and contented himself with the 
light of the sunshine, he would not 
have found his search altogether 
in vain. 

And so, although Hugh Lester 
may have been driven to get his 
living in a manner which those 
whom Diogenes failed to find will 
certainly condemn, it only proves 
that a man may cheat without ne- 
cessarily being a rogue, and be 
cheated without being of necessity 
a fool—unless, indeed, it is the 
mark of a fool to be in love with 
one’s wife, and of a rogue to trust 
her. In that case, of course, as 
logicians say, guestio cadit. 

So matters went on for a little 
while. ‘“ But,” Angélique used to 
say, whenever by chance Hugh 
ventured to turn the conversation 
upon the subject of economy, ‘‘ what 
can you know about such things? 
I have been all my life learning 
how to make nothing go a very 
long way indeed; and you how to 
make a great deal go no way at all. 
We have both succeeded perfectly. 
Your knowledge shall be useful to 
us one of these days, when we are 
rich; meanwhile mine is most to 
the purpose. I promise you that 
I will spend willingly enough when 
we have plenty to spend—and be- 
sides, I should never be able to 
take care of thousands of pounds. 
But then you don’t know how to 
manage pence and half pence as 
I do.” And with this she, who in 
spite of her professions of diffidence 
could have managed tens of thou- 
sands of pounds to admiration, 
applied her power to the no 
less admirable management of real 
pence and a great many imaginary 
guineas. 
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But at last another question 
arose, and that of a serious kind. 

Not even genius can reach the 
summit of perfection all at once. 
Enough has been said to show that 
Mrs. Lester was a very good woman 
of business, and did not find it 
very difficult to keep her husband 
in the dark as to means of supply 
and ways of expenditure. But her 
capacity for this kind of business 
was the result of imagination rather 
than of, experience—she had, in 
short, genius and the making of an 
artist in her, but she had not as 
yet graduated as an artist. It was 
impossible, for instance, for her to 
have attained to that intimate and 
practical knowledge of the law of 
debtor and creditor which she would 
doubtless, supposing it to be her 
fate to continue to tread the paths 
of pleasantness upon which she 
had entered, very soon succeed in 
acquiring. But hers was rather a 
diplomatic than legal mind: she 


could gain the favour of trades- 
men readily enough; but she did 


not understand, because she had 
not yet experienced, the sting that 
even such worms as tradesmen can 
put forth when they turn at last. 
Like most beautiful and charming 
women, she had far too high an 
opinion of the influence of beauty 
and of the charm of. manner over 
men to whom beauty and charm 
are after all only the attributes 
of a customer: she thought that 
butchers and bakers, being, in all 
essentials, no less men than the idle 
and complaisant specimens of the 
sex with whom she had previously 
come in contact,—no less human 
than Félix or Hugh—would con- 
sider themselves, as Félix or Hugh 
would have considered themselves, 
sufficiently repaid for the loss of 
any number of legs of mutton by 
a smile. But — alas in the inter- 
ests of art that it should be so!— 
butchers have creditors, and bak- 
ers have families whose pockets 
and appetites have to be satisfied 
with something more than the 
looks however sweet, of a custom- 
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er however pretty. For, to speak 
en passant, to this pass had she 
come that the path upon which she 
had entered was widening, little 
by little, into the broadest and 
easiest path of all. One cannot 
hold that there is much difference 
in spirit between her who pays for 
mutton-chops with smiles and her 
who pays for an establishment with 
more than mere smiles. But this 
is just overstepping the threshold of 
a sermon, and of a rather common- 
place sermon besides, which would - 
be out of place here. It is much 
more to the purpose to say at once 
that, in a far less time than may 
very likely have been suggested by 
what has been said, Hugh Lester, 
of all men in the world,—who still, 
like most men of his stamp who find 
themselves in his position, fancied 
that the miracle of the ravens of 
Cherith was no miracle at all, and 
had almost been driven, by ocular 
demonstration and by the faith of 
his heart, to believe that his wife 
was literally one of the lilies of the 
field,—found himself one day sud- 
denly touched upon the shoulder 
not very many yards from his own 
door. Unlike the experienced 
debtor who could not even run up 
against a post without instinctively 
asking ““At whose suit?” he, ab- 
surdly and weakly enough, no 
doubt, was astonished to find that 
he was indebted to Madame Jupon, 
of Bond Street—who, in_ those 
days, had not heard of Madame 
Jupon ?—to the extent of a hun- 
dred and twenty odd pounds. So 
far as he was concerned it might 
just as well have been to the extent 
of a hundred and twenty odd thot- 
sand, for he was just as capable of 
paying the part as the whole; and, 
in the teeth of Euclid, the part was 
fully equal to the whole, if not, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Hesiod 
and of Dick Barton, greater still. 
Unfortunately this, great as it 
was to him, was only one of many 
debts; nor was it long before the 
unlucky carrion became the sport 
of a legion of kites who flocked to 
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avenge themselves upon the bare 
bones of the fallen carcass for its 
having proved too lean to provide 
them with a substantial meal. It 
was to be noticed, however, that 
Mrs. Lester was not so very much 
put out as might reasonably have 
been expected when she received a 
note from her husband dated from 
Cursitor Street. On the contrary, 
she rose to the occasion grandly. 
She dashed off an answer full of 
hope and confidence; and then, in- 
stead of acting like a weak woman 
by hastening to console him who 
loved her so much by her personal 
sympathy, acted like a good wife 
by setting off at once to her old 
friend Madame Jupon. 

Now, in spite of what has been 
said on the matter, it will proba- 
bly still be thought that this climax 
in Hugh’s difficulties was, after 
all, rather premature. Angélique 
might, indeed, one may fairly 
think, have contrived to postpone 
his making the acquaintance of her 
milliner’s long-standing account— 
for it related principally to the 
time when she had her conquests 
still to make—in so disagreeable 
a manner for just a little longer. 
But the fact is, that it is difficult to 
do complete justice to her talents, 
which, with regard to this matter, 
she did not only show by leaving 
Madame much comforted in mind 
as to the result of a debt which 
for some time past she had been 
thinking of setting down as hope- 
lessly bad. 

It may be laid down as an axiom 
in social as well as in political dip- 
lomacy that, when something hap- 
pens which might easily have been 
avoided with the exercise of a very 
small amount of skill on the part 
of the person who is principally 
affected by it—when the- person in 
question has in general some diplo- 
matic genius, and when the result 
is clearly for the benefit of the 
same person—he or she is at all 
events, to some extent, a not inac- 
tive agent in bringing it about. 

Now, in the present case, Angé- 
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lique had tried all the schemes that 
were open to her, and thought over 
all that were not, or that could by 
any possibility suggest themselves 
to her as means of reopening the 
communication between her hus- 
band and his aunt; and she had 
come to the inevitable conclusion 
that all obvious and ordinary means 
were as vain as they were in reality. 
Nothing short of at least one mira- 
cle would suffice to move Hugh in 
the matter; nothing short of at 
least ten would move Miss Clare; 
and, with all her talents, the power 
to work such miracles in either case 
was not hers. But even without 
so great a power a great deal can 
be done. If one only has the cour- 
age not to be afraid of difficulties, 
it is not so very hard, simply by 
watching occasions and opportuni- 
ties, to convert into instruments of 
one’s purpose the difficulties them- 
selves. So it could not but occur 
to her, as indeed it would have oc- 
curred to almost every one, that to 
make a show of yielding to Fate 
was, in truth, the best aggressive 
policy. Hundreds of chess-matches 
have been won by the deliberate 
sacrifice even of a rook, and that 
not necessarily towards the close of 
a game. Now this slight accident 
that had befallen her husband 
could scarcely be considered as be- 
ing of so much consequence as the 
loss of even a pawn. On the con- 
trary, she could manage to get on 
without him altogether exceeding- 
ly well for the present, and to take 
very good care of her own beauti- 
ful self, without feeling the neces- 
sity of a knight to help her. But 
it was in far more than this that 
she hoped to derive advantage from 
the apparent catastrophe. It was 
highly important that Hugh’s dif- 
ficulties should reach a point, at 
which even the most obdurate of all 
aunts might think herself enabled 
to give way without losing her dig- 
nity. Miss Clare, if she was not to 
be moved by affection, was just one 
to be moved by the fear of notori- 
ous disgrace; and as a disgrace she 
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would be sure to consider the im- 
prisonment for debt and the com- 
plete insolvency of Hugh. If, as 
seemed likely, a regular reconcilia- 
tion was and must continue to be 
impossible, it was still by no means 
unlikely that Miss Clare, for her 
own sake, would feel herself bound 
to extricate the young ‘couple from 
their present embarrassment, and 
to provide means for enabling them 
to start afresh under more favour- 
able auspices than had hitherto 
shone upon them; a matter that 
would certainly be very possible 
for the mistress of Earl’s Dene, and 
would not derogate a jot from the 
pride which she felt in holding to 
a resolve that was once formed. 
Indeed it would be nothing more 
than what the world would expect 
from her. Thinking thus, it was 
ne more than natural that Angé- 
lique should succeed in impressing 
her husband’s creditors with what, 
from her own point of view, she 
conceived to be the character of 
Miss Clare, and with the improba- 
bility of their ever being paid any- 
thing unless they brought things 
to a climax at once. In short, Ma- 
dame Jupon’s might be the hand 
that smote; but the real arresting 
creditor was Angélique herself. 
Nevertheless, grateful as Hugh 
ought by rights to have been to his 
wife for the zeal that she had shown 
on his behalf, he was, in point of 
fact, only surprised at, and cer- 
tainly not gratified by, the result 
of her zeal. Whatever he might 
become afterwards, and although 
in spite of his troubles, he still 
kept a plentiful stock of good 
spirits wherefrom to draw strength 
against the ills of life, he had not 
as yet come to such a pass as to 
look upon this new experience of 
his as one of the incidents of life 
to which a man is daily and hourly 
liable—in fact, as one of those 
diseases of poor human nature 
which are so common and so ab- 
surd in their symptoms as to be 
rather a.good joke than anything 
else, like sea-sickness, toothache, or 
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the bilious headache that visits q 
man who has enjoyed himself too 
much the night before. 

The immediate result was that 
he found himself compelled to 
breathe the atmosphere, black and 
fetid as if with a decayed bli 
of debt, that surrounds Lincoln’s 
Inn; that he had to meditate up: 
on himself and his position no 
longer, as had been his custom, 
at freedom upon the flagstones, but 
in a chair; and that he was de- 
prived of the power of putting any 
conclusion at which his meditations 
might happen to arrive into prac- 
tice, even if any had come of them 
—a result which, judging from the 
past, did not seem likely. 

As may well be conceived, he 
was without any superfluity of coin 
about him when he found himself 
in this plight; and his host in- 
stinctively saw at once that he was 
not one who would do much credit 
to the house, or even be a fairly 
profitable customer. He knew that 
Hugh was Miss Clare’s nephew and 
had been her reputed heir, for it 
was his business, and the business 
of those with whom he had many 
dealings, to know such things; but 
he judged by outward signs. It 
was a bad omen when one who 
lookéd so much like a gentleman, 
and was young enough to be care 
less and free-handed, did not accom- 
pany his inevitable demand for 
writing materials with an order for 
a bottle of champagne to oil his 
pen. So, as the house was full, he 
did not entertain so much respect 
for his guest as to respect his pri- 
vacy; and accordingly, in the 
course of an hour or two, had the 
pleasure of introducing him to & 
still later comer, who, for a wonder, 
broke the universal rule which 
makes men invariably, when they 
find themselves in such circum- 
stances, ask. for pen, ink, and paper, 
whether they want them or no, but 
who did ask for brandy-and-water— 
which, though not champagne, was yet 
more profitable to the house than 
ink. There was no mistaking the 
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yoice in which the order was given ; 
and Hugh was at once aware that 
he was doomed for the present to 
enjoy the society of Mark Warden’s 
friend and enemy, Dick Barton 
himself. 

The latter had entered in his 
usual rough fashion, and without 
saying a word beyond what was just 
necessary to ask for what he wanted, 
with the addition of an expletive 
or two of the kind which he most 
affected. Then he threw himself 
into a chair and stared hard at 
Hugh. . Poverty certainly has the 
merit of bringing people together 
who else would never meet. At 
Cambridge both had been too well 
known, each in his own way, not to 
have known each other by sight; 
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but even there they had never ac- 
tually met, for there had been abso- 
lutely nothing in common between 
them—not even acquaintances, as 
any one will understand who is old 
enough to remember the time when 
undergraduate society was not, as it 
is now, of the nature of a social and 
democratic republic tempered by 
plutocracy, but that of an aristo- 
cracy pure and simple. Since then 
they had met that once in War- 
den’s chambers, when it had not 
seemed likely that they would ever 
meet again. Now, however, there 
had come to exist between them 
the strongest of all social bonds— 
the fact that neither of them was 
the possessor of as much as ten 
shillings in the world. 


CHAPTER III. 


It is written, saith André the 
Chaplain, in the nineteenth article 
of that Code of Love which, deli- 
vered to a knight of Bretagne by 


the falcon that was perched by Ar- 
thur’s throne, hath been observed 
by all men even unto this day, Si 
amor minuatur, cito deficit et raro 
convalescit ; which, being interpret- 
ed, is to say, ‘‘If love grow less, it 
quickly falls away and seldom re- 
covers.” 

Now it was with the strongest 
and strangest feeling of mental dis- 
quiet that she had ever known that 
Marie attempted, as usual, to set 
about her daily routine of work 
when her husband once more left 
her alone at the end of their last 
conversation. It has been said that 
she had not in the least compre- 
hended the meaning of what he 
had said to her any more than if 
he had spoken to her in the lan- 
guage of the said André himself 
instead of his own, and this is 
literally true; but there is a way 
of instinctively feeling the drift 
of a person’s meaning which falls 
very far short of comprehension, 
but is, for that very deficiency, all 
the more suggestive. Once more, 


the half is far, very far, greater 
than the whole. 

Of course almost any one but 
herself would have come to know 
for certain, long ago, that she had 
ceased to be to her husband what 
he had intended honestly to make 
her when he so prematurely per- 
suaded her to become his wife— 
honestly, that is, so far as honesty 
may lie in fancy and passion un- 
supported by any of the better 
things that go to make love what 
love should be. - Any one but her- 
self would have seen, to put the 
matter shortly, that he was tired of 
her and of her love—a dénouement 
which any wise man would have 
seen from the beginning. But the 
special circumstances of her posi- 
tion prevented her from seeing this, 
however strong—strong in propor- 
tion to their vagueness and dimness 
—might be the warnings of her 
heart. She had never at any time 
known the fulness of the love © 
which on both sides alike gives all 
and takes all without stint and 
without fear; and such semblance 
of its fulness as she had known 
had fallen upon her when she was 
a child in spirit as well as in years. 
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Since then love had never, even for 
a season, been to her the daily food 
from which she drew her life and 
strength ; on the contrary, her mar- 
riage, such as it was, had been to 
her only a kind of abs:ract idea, 
derived, not from her own experi- 
ence, but from the slight and par- 
tial knowledge of mariage which 
she was able to obtain from her ob- 
servation of the experience of others, 
to the use of which she did not 
possess the key. Of late, indeed, 
she had turned to other food alto- 
gether, and had come to support the 
life of her soul by her art and her 
friendship, without in any absorb- 
ing degree feeling any overpower- 
ing longing for the love of her 
youth, except so far as it repre- 
sented and typified to her the 
dreams of love, unconnected with 
any special person, for the fulfil- 
ment of which her woman’s heart 
could not avoid longing. In this 
respect her dreams were those of a 
girl; and her very purity caused 
them to be such as a wife ought 
not to entertain, even unconscious- 
ly. But it must be admitted that 
she was not without excuse, and 
that the chain by which she was 
bound could not in any case have 
proved strong enough to confine 
the dreams of a girl to their legally 
proper object. Even love, unsub- 
stantial as it is, must have some- 
thing whereon to feed; and though 
it may be proof against absence, 
and even thrive upon cruelty, it 
must inevitably fade away before 
positive indifference. 

But still, though indeed love may 
be starved to death more or less 
quickly, it cannot be killed utterly 
all at once—it knows not of the 
accident of sudden death; and when 
its place has been taken by ac- 
knowledged duty, its ghost—in all 
appearance more substantial than 
the unburied corpse—will still per- 
severingly haunt the heart from 
which the rightful tenant has long 
since departed. Marie could have 
no more told herself, in plain 
thought, that she neither loved nor 


was loved in any true sense any 
longer than she could shave told 
a deliberate lie, even though this 
would have been but the naked 
truth. Love itself had really died, 
but its soul had passed into the 
form of duty, on whose miserable 
reed she was now leaning with all 
her strength, as if it had been a 
crowbar. 

Duty is at best but a weak sup- 
port to a weak heart, and it is 
never so treacherous as when it 
assumes the guise of some one of its 
enemies ; and this was her case, now 
that she had come to call her sense 
of duty love for her husband, while 
she called by the name of friend- 
ship what not only the keen eyes 
of Monsieur Prosper but the blind 
eyes of the indifferent world had 
already seen to be friendship of a 
very dangerous order indeed. Is 
it then true, after all, that the best 
kind of friendship—-that between a 
man and a woman—is only a beau- 
tiful idea ; that it is only love under 
a false and treacherous name? Is 
it possible that the men of “com- 
mon sense” may be right for once, 
after all? Well, let them be right 
for once! It does not happen very 
often. Only this may be said, that 
whether they are right or wrong, 
facts are facts, and no theories will 
include all cases. If Marie’s friend- 
ship for Félix was fated to turn 
into something more, it does not fol- 
low that she thereby illustrated any 
theory whatever, or overthrew any. 

‘‘Nemo duplici potest amore ligari,” 
says the third article of the Code 
aforesaid—that is to say, no one can 
love two people at the same time. 
If friendship was to grow into love, 
then, according to the quoted au- 
thority, her old love must grow into 
friendship at the very most. But 
still, dying love, while it is under- 
going the actual process of trans- 
formation into friendship or duty, 
as the case may be, is apt to die 
hard—to make a far more active 
resistance to any new-born inclina- 
tion than living love—simply be- 
cause it cannot help having an un- 
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conscious consciousness, if one may 
use so transcendental an expression, 
of its coming fate. And so Marie’s 
heart fought, hard—so hard that it 
began to ache. with the struggle. 
Indeed she was just one of those 
women of gentile soul who never 
know when they are beaten, and 
will die rather than yield. Had 
she been free, her love would now 
have been hard to gain, and, of all 
men, Mark Warden would have had 
the least chance of gaining it; but, 
as she had once bestowed it, it was 
harder still for him to whom she 
had given it to force her to resume 
her free gift. 

Fame and artistic success are all 
very well, but where is the woman 
to whom they can be all? It is 
possible for a man to become an 
artist and nothing more; and then, 
if he does so, he remains but half a 
man. He has mutilated his soul, 
whatever he and the world may 
gain by the process. He is like 
one who has made himself a king: 
he has forfeited the right and the 
power to be happy as nature bids 
him and all men and all creatures. 
He has done even worse for himself 
than the man who bestows the 
whole of his soul’s youth in crush- 
ing the flowers that grow about and 
around it with his pickaxe, in order 
that he may grope for the mere 
earthly gold that lies below them. 
The latter crushes with the flowers 
the desire to enjoy their beauty and 
fragrance; but the former, the more 
he gathers merely in order that he 
may paint or sing them, only adds 
a pang the more to that struggling 
nature of his that he subdues. 
When the pith is drawn from his 
heart, and the poor, dry, empty 
thing is notched in holes in order 
that the sun may forget to die, 
that the lilies may revive, and that 
the dragon-fly may come back to 
—_ yet still—does not the story 
end ?— 


“The tans gods sigh for the cost and the 
n 


pa’ 
For the reed that grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river.’ 
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But if this be the case with a man, 
how can a woman bear the conver- 
sion into a musical instrument at 
the hands of the beast-god and live 
at all? None ever did—none ever 
can. With her, nature—not artistic 
or intellectual, but sheer womanly 
nature—will have its course; and 
if not in one way, then in another. 
Marie’s was not only deprived of 
its legitimate outlet,, but was de- 
barred by the heavenly force of 
honesty and purity from consciousiy 
seeking out for itself any that were 
not legitimate. Nothing seemed 
left to her but her art; and, true 
artist although she was, art with 
her could be no substitute for na- 
ture any more than it can be with 
any other woman. 

Had there been any to observe her 
with anxious eyes—and, Félix ex- 
cepted, there was none so to observe 
her—they would have seen her face 
growing pale, the orbits of her eyes 
growing larger and darker, her lips 
growing graver. But, at the same 
time, those who regarded her in- 
differently saw no changes in her 
but for the better. If the cheeks 
were growing more pale, they were, 
in compensation, losing their bouwr- 
geois contour in order to gain a more 
refined and purer outline; if the 
grey eyes were retreating under the 
brows, they were at the same time 
growing in brightness and in depth 
of colour and of expression; if the 
curve of her lips was graver, it was 
also at once both more sweet and 
more firm than in the Denethorp 
days. She was in fact developing 
from the chrysalis state of the 
country girl, the worshipper of 
Mark Warden, the friend of Miss 
Laura, into the Psyche—the woman, 
with all a true woman’s capacities 
for joy and sorrow, not of the mind 
but of the heart. Artist as she was 
almost by accident, it was not till 
now that the true crisis of her 
deeper nature had come. She, too, 
was being plucked from among her 
fellow-reeds; she, too, was having’ 
her heart drawn from her; and, 
though she knew it not, she, too, 
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was feeling the sharpness of the 
steel as it entered through her side. 
But, however it might be with 
her, it was becoming far different 
with her friend—since one must 
needs call him so; for, seeing that 
she was the wife of another man, 
and he the professed lover of another 
woman, what more should they be 
than friends? But still, contemptu- 
ously, or rather angrily, as he had 
treated Barton’s not unreasonable 
accusation against her, he was wrong 
if he thought that the anger of 
which he was fully conscious was 
produced by thorough-going trust 
in her purity—a virtue in which no 
man who has lived as he had lived 
and experienced what he had ex- 
perienced is capable of believing 
implicitly and unquestioningly. It 
is strange that a woman, even the 
most versed in the ways of the 
world, will trust one whom she 
knows to be a roué, while the least 
impure among men can scarcely 
ever bring himself wholly to trust 
even an angel. And so, if Marie 
was growing unhappy, Félix was 


growing positively miserable, what- 
ever his outward life might be; 
and the misery which he was now 
beginning to experience was one 


with which disappointment and 
even jealousy itself are scarcely to 
be compared in point of depth and 
sharpness. There is a time in the 
life of every dreamer—that is to say, 
of every man who does not live by 
sense alone—when all his beliefs 
and ideas appear to him to have 
been mere empty illusions, and to 
have yanished one by ene; when 
his mind and his heart alike seem 
to have grown prematurely old; 
when, in a word, the man not only 
fancies himself, but is in reality, 
blasé. The illusions, if such they 
be, come back again, it is true; for 
though it is the lot of a dreamer to 
grow old many times in the course 
of his life, he has the compensating 
faculty, denied to those who pass 
their time in waking energy, of 
being able to renew his youth after 
every fit of old age. Even as it is 
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his to know what is meant by old 
age even in his youth, so it is his 
also to know what is meant b 
youth eyen at the extreme limit of 
his days. But the fi¥st time that 
he has to pass through the furnace 
of lost illusions is very hard to bear, 
and he clings to the last that is left 
as a drowning man clings to the 
last spar that floats within his 
reach. He does not know that he 
has only to put down his feet and 
hold up his head in order to touch 
the firm ground: he believes him- 
self to be vainly struggling to keep 
himself afloat on. the face of the 
unfathomable sea, and that if the 
piece of timber to which he clings 
in his despair should slide from his 
grasp, he must inevitably sink down 
to keep company with the remnanis 
of so many wrecked lives. To Félix 
this one last solitary spar was Marie; 
and this, too, seemed to be slipping 
away from his grasp like other 
things. If she was what Barton 
had called her—and why should 
she not be ?—then there was indeed 
no good thing left. He was not, of 
course, by any means sirait-laced, 
and would willingly have made any 
woman his friend, whoever and 
whatever she might be, had sym- 
pathy, the one thing needful in 
friendship, existed between him 
and her ; it was that like every man 
he clung, and all the more the less 
he believed in it, to the idea of 
purity in woman, and liked to think 
that it existed somewhere in the 
actual world, though but in one 
instance alone, and that that in- 
stance was known to him. His life 
had not been such as to permit of his 
seeing much of it, either in appear- 
ance or in reality; and he had in 
consequence been raising Marie to 
be the tutelary goddess of his 
own special altar to Venus Urania. 
Hugh Lester had been loyally con- 
tent to worship his image of clay; 
but Félix had come to lose faith in 
his image of gold. And so, if the 
former was worthy of compassion, 
the latter was worthy of it a hun- 
dred-fold. It was now that he was 
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worthy of it—not when his grande 
passion had come to its final chap- 
ter. For, however much Hugh may 
have gained from Angélique to 
compensate him for what she had 
caused him to lose, to Félix—even 
supposing that he had had anything 
to lose besides illusions—she would 
most certainly have proved to be 
all loss and no gain. 

It was wonderful how this new 
disturbance of mind drove out the 
old. But it was something like the 
substitution of seven devils for one. 
It was not only that his faith, as it 
seemed, had now received its death- 
wound, but that he seemed besides 
to have lost his last friend ; that he 
was, in truth, once more left alone 
in the world, and that for ever. 
His quarrel with Barton may seem 
but a small matter, and not of a 
nature to be grieved about over- 
much ; but coming as it did im- 
mediately after the latter had struck 
his cruel blow at the great friend- 
ship of all, he felt like that king 
Psammenitus, who, though he him- 
self was defeated and a prisoner— 
though he beheld with his eyes his 
own daughter forced to draw water 
for his victorious foes—though all 
his friends and followers were weep- 
ing and lamenting around him, less 
for themselves than for him,—re- 
mained calm and silent, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground; who, though 
his son was led to death before his 
face, maintained the same attitude 
of stoical resignation ; but who, see- 
ing one whom he recognised as hay- 
ing been one of his own slaves, and 
whose situation was therefore un- 
changed, led before him among the 
rest of the captives, fell to weeping 
and beating his breast with anguish. 
So had Félix given way at last; in 
truth because of his loss of faith in 
Marie, but, as it seemed to him, 
because of his quarrel with Barton. 
But though it is thus true that— 


” a griefs are vocal, mighty woes are ~ 
umb,”’ 


still, when the two kinds of sor- 
row come together, it is in reality 
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the heavy grief that speaks: and 
it only uses the language of the 
lighter because it has no adequate 
language of its own. L 

But dumb as the heaviest griefs 
of all are bound to be, they no less 
turn all things ‘to bitterness. And, 
in the case of Félix, there was that 
also which in itself was more than 
enough to make the world taste 
bitter without any further aid. 

Jealousy is the very Proteus of 
the passions. Moreover, even as 
love may drive out love, so may 
jealousy drive out jealousy. The 
loss of his faith was of course the 
grand blow that had fallen upon 
him; but there must have been 
some reason for his caring so much 
about the way in which, and the 
person in respect of whom, it had 
been dealt. Like Marie herself he 
also was becoming conscious, after 
a fashion, of an experience that 
was altogether new; and also 
like Marie, he was doomed to feel 
himself obliged to crush his na- 
ture under foot. What he had 
loved in Marie above all things, 
independently of sympathy, was 
her goodness and her purity ; and 
though it seemed as though these 
were to be loved no more, still a 
feeling that is caused in the first 
place by a woman’s attributes is 
not so easily dissociated from her- 
self, and is very apt to fasten 
there, in spite of a man’s will, 
even when the attributes are lost, 
or discovered to have been without 
existence altogether. 

In short, in spite of his professed 
loyalty to his grande passion, 
which had now grown so_ hollow, 
he was drifting into that horrible 
condition in which a man finds 
himself when he is at one and the 
same time forced to love and forced 
to despise ; to love, that is, not after 
the manner of the body merely, 
which is perfectly consistent with 
any amount of contempt, but in 
the true way—the way in which 
contempt enters, when it does enter, 
like a serpent into a garden of pure 
flowers. 
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There is very little use indeed in 
attempting to describe what people 
say and do under the pressure of 
extreme moral pain when the pain 
must of necessity strike inwards. 
It is easy enough to give an ac- 
count of the heroic condition of 
outward rebellion into which a 
man falls when he loses some 
Rosaline or other, or when she 
proves cruel ; but these are “ any- 
things, born of nothing.” When 
his grande passion had come to its 
untimely end, Félix had avoided 
his friends, thrown his dreams of 
love and art to the winds, and 
fallen into a brain-fever; but to 
describe his life now would be 
simply to say that he ate and 
drank and slept—after a fashion— 
and went about such business as he 
had to go about like other men. 
There is no passion, after all, so 
deep, no affection so strong, that 
it will not yield to the omnipotent 
tyranny of pride, or at all events 
carry itself as though it had 
yielded. Miss Clare’s affection for 
Hugh had undergone this procéss ; 
and it will certainly have been seen 
by this time that Félix, if in the mat- 
ter of pride he was inferior to her, 
was certainly not more deficient in 
that quality than other men. At 
all events he was too proud to con- 
fess himself the lover of one who 
his jealousy, in spite of himself, 
forced him to fear was unworthy of 
the only kind of love that is worth 
bestowing ; and far too proud to 
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willingly render himself liable to 
the charge of inconstancy—a sin 
for which he entertained to the 
full the old-fashioned romantic 
contempt that is supposed by men 
like him to have existed once upon 
a time in practice as well as in 
poetic theory. He still tried his 
best, as a matter of conscience, to 
cling to the empty shadow of his 
old passion, and to believe in its 
reality, even though he must in 
his soul have known well that the 
old curse was upon him,— 


‘‘ That they who change old love for new— 
Pray God they change for worse :” 


and that, if what Barton had said 
was in any degree true, it looked as 
though the curse was in a due way 
of being fulfilled. 

Thus he had now to struggle, 
and as it seemed vainly, to carry 
on the losing battle of a dying 
love ; and not only so, but to carry 
it on against the overwhelming 
force of a foe that he both feared 
and hated, but to which he began 
to feel that he was wellnigh in- 
evitably doomed to yield at. last, 
even if he had not yielded to it 
already. The night indeed was 
departing, and day was at hand; 
but the day that had begun gra 
dually to rise was attended and 
covered by dark clouds of ill omen 
that made it look even more 
threatening and full of gloom than 
those of the midnight that had 
in its own time seemed so terrible to 
bear. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In some important respects, 
therefore, Marie was better off than 
Félix with regard to the relations 
in which they stood towards one 
another ; and in others, no less im- 
portant, worse. But in no respect 
was she better off than he than in 
this, that every day she had her 
daily work upon which to fall 
back and to expend a great part 
of the thoughts and feelings that 
would otherwise have necessarily 


He might also, of 
course, in a similar manner, have 


run to disease. 


thrown himself into work after 
the heroic manner prescribed as & 
remedy for all mental and moral 
diseases under the sun by the pro- 
phets of these latter days ; but this 
is what -experience, regardless of 
prophets and doctors, tells us 
not even the strongest man ever 
does unless he finds the hard work 
ready made to his hands, and un 
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less it is peremptory. It is that 
the man who has absorbing and 
peremptory work to do is fortunate ; 
it is not that the man who,.when 
disturbed in heart or mind, cannot 
make work for himself, is weak. 
Félix had a very little to do in a 
very poor way—enough in quantity 
to keep him afloat upon the sea of 
poverty—but it was not of # kind 
to interest him. The man who 
starts with an ambition to rival 
some Moretti, and who cannot bring 
himself, in spite of circumstances, 
to treat a sublime art as a mere 
bread-making profession, cannot be 
supposed to take kindly to spend- 
ing his evenings in helping a num- 
ber of professed swine-feeders to 
provide the animals who looked 
to them for a provision of tune and 
time, with the popular compositions 
which he ‘and his companions in 
the old Latin days had been used 
irreverently to term ‘‘ Lavwre.” 
Among many of his companions 
this way of talking had of course 
been nothing but student cant; 
and when their student days were 
over, they had taken very kindly to 
the purveying of this said lavure 
to the creatures that turn up their 
snouts at pearls. But Félix had 
been thoroughly in earnest; and, 
without being a racer of the highest 
form, he was still able to scorn him- 
self for being forced to apply him- 
self to the cart-horse work to which 
he seemed now and henceforth to 
be doomed. Besides, where a man 
has been nourished through the 
channel of the imagination all his 
days, he finds it impossible, what- 
ever people may say, to find con- 
solation in work for its own sake, 
simply because it is work, when it 
is utterly uncongenial to himself. 
A certain amount of insuperable 
fastidiousness is the penalty that a 
man must pay for the privilege of 
being allowed to see visions and 
todream dreams. It is true that he 
might have found congenial occu- 
pation in endeavouring to express 
himself by composition, and so 
have let out, in the best and most 
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healthy way, much that was turn- 
ing sour within him; but the 
artist, at all events, will understand 
why this was now impossible for 
him. It is not under the influence 
of immediate external excitement 
that men compose; it is a sign of 
reaction, a proof that the excitement 
itself is over, when they sit down 
to express it in words, or colours, 
or chords. Marie, on the other 
hand, had never had to seek her 
food through the imagination: dur- 
ing the period of life when one 
becomes what one must essentially 
remain, she had had to draw her 
nourishment from practical life in 
the midst of commonplace and ter- 
ribly realistic surroundings, so that 
work, simply as. work, had with 
her become a habit, and she would 
have put her whole soul, or at all 
events her whole energy, into it 
whether it had been congenial to 
her or not. And then, most unlike 
Félix in this, she had to work for 
others —if not for her husband, at 
all events for the children; while 
he had none to think of or care for- 
but himself alone—a person of 
whom he still thought a great deal, 
but for whom he was beginning to. 
care very little. Besides, her task. 
was not to express‘her own feelings 
and thoughts, and she was very pro- 
bably incapable of doing so had 
she tried; hers was but to express 
the ideas of others; and to do this 
well and adequately there is no- 
thing equal to moral excitement— 
unless it be champagne. 

But, better off on the whole as 
she undoubtedly was, this, was, 
after all, but burning the candle at 
both ends; and at every pause in 
her daily occupations, and when- 
ever she had to rest for a while, 
she became subject to violent re- 
actions—so violent as to affect her 
physically. There is a kind of 
moral delirium which, in some of 
its worst effects, and even in some 
of its symptoms, closely resembles 
the delirium of drink itself, and 
which, equally with the latter, makes 
the patient conversant with what 
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is meant. by nerves—a_ visitation 
from which Marie’s hitherto healthy 
nature had till now kept her free. 
Now this kind of extreme nervous 
excitement would be an invaluable 
aid to an artist if a continuance of 
it did not necessarily end in killing 
him or driving him mad; and it 
would make any man capable of at- 
tempting if not of doing great things, 
if it did not distort his judgment— 
if it did not render him almost in- 
capable of recognising and appre- 
ciating facts so as to distinguish 
between the real and the unreal — 
if it did not lead him to act upon 
reason when it would be wiser to 
follow impulse, and on impulse 
when impulse is peculiarly fatal or 
absurd. 

It was under the influence of one 
of these seasons of reaction with 
which she was now so often visited, 
especially when, as was now the 
case, she had been performing the 
preceding evening with even greater 
success than usual, that she was 
found by Angélique within a day or 


two of Hugh’s arrest. 

The contrast between the two 
cousins was now greater than ever, 
but certainly not in the same way 


as of old. There are not a few 
persons who would now have been 
tempted to say, on seeing them 
for the first time, that Marie was 
even the more beautiful of the two. 
The essential part of beauty is of 
so subtle a character, and depends 
upon such apparent trifles, that it 
may well happen that the loss or 
even variation of a single un- 
appreciable light or shadow upon 
the most beautiful of faces may 
cause nothing short of an absolute 
and total loss of beauty; while a 
like variation in a different direc- 
tion may change a plain face into 
one that -is positively beautiful. 
Now so much as this had not been 
brought about as yet in the present 
instance, for the features of Angé- 
lique were too far perfect in them- 
selves, to lose for a long time to come 
the charm that results from the per- 
fection of sculpture even if they lost 
every other charm, and loss or want 
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of natural colour and tone ma 
always be artificially supplied with 
a very fair amount of success, 
Angélique had never, even in her 
best days, entertained a Quakerish 
horror of the use of the hare’s 
foot, and now she was _ beginni 
to find it in a faithful, if not an 
honest, friend. But there is, after 
all, one matter in which the virtue 
of honesty of life and purpose— 
not only in respect of pearl-powder 
and rouge — does, for a wonder, ob- 
tain something more than itself for 
its reward. What that matter is, 
there is no need to say; it bel 

to an experience so old and so wide 
as to have obtained the sanction of 
even the proverb-mongers, who, for 
the most part, seem to scorn to tell 
the world anything that all the 
world has not known for five thou- 
sand eight hundred and _ seventy- 
four years at the very least. In the 
attempt which was made to describe 
Angélique Lefort in the fifth chapter 
of the first book of this story, men- 
tion was made of a certain want of 
that harmony about her which is 
in itself the cause of beauty when 
beauty is otherwise wanting. Now, 
this negative want of harmony had 
almost deepened into positive dis- 
cord. The change is too subtle to 
be expressed easily, but is not diffi- 
cult to be rendered intelligible. 
That small, almost too small mouth, 
had surely never been intended by 
nature to become so drawn in its 
lines as to appear smaller still; nor 
were the large languid eyes meant 
to express the quick and peculiar 
energy that was now becoming ha- 
bitual to them, and that uncomfort- 
ably contradicted the increased list- 
lessness of her figure and carriage. 
These are the most appreciable in- 
stances only; but they were enough 
to show that the spots upon the 
sun were not unlikely to prove an 
eclipse in time. And yet it was 
not that her style of beauty had 
lost any of its spirituality; on the 
contrary, in this respect it 
gained—only in a wrong and not 
very pleasant direction. Marie, 
however, though she did not by 
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any means see her cousin from day 
to day, was blind to every change; 
she still believed in her heroine’s 
irresistible beauty as much as in 
all her heroine’s thousand other 

rfections; and so, it seemed, 
would she to the end. She, unlike 
Félix once more, could not cease to 
believe until belief should be posi- 
tively slain altogether. She be- 
lieved in her husband still, and she 
believed in her cousin, sicut erat in 
principio ; and, to all appearance, 
in spite of the efforts of one of 
them at least to render her an infi- 
del, et semper et in secula secu- 
lorum. 

The cousins embraced tenderly 
as usual, It was some little time 
since they had last met; and 
though Marie perceived no change 
in Angélique, the latter, with her 
sharper and less believing eyes, saw 
a very considerable alteration in 
Marie; and a change, moreover, 
which she was unable to under- 
stand. Nor did she take any pains 
to speculate about its signification, 
seeing that she had really important 
business in hand. 

“Marie, mon ange, you are not 
looking yourself. What is the 
matter? Have you a headache ?” 

It was days since Marie had 
heard a word of kindness spoken 
to her; and though her cousin’s 
voice never at any time had the 
ring of true sympathy in it, still 
the voice was Angélique’s, and the 
words were kind. To the surprise 
of the latter she did what she had 
scarcely been known to do in her 
life before—she threw herself into 
her arms, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

It may be remembered that if 
there was anything or any person 
save her own beautiful self for 
whom Angélique cared it was 
Marie; and to see her overcome 
in so unprecedented and apparently 
80 causeless a way distressed her in 
reality and honestly. She knew 
how hard Marie had been working 
of late, and how unused she was 
to excitement, and feared she was 
going to be ill. So, for a little 
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while she petted her, and let her 
have her cry out. 

“ And now, my darling, what is 
it?” . 

Marie, having thus given way, 
was now heartily ashamed of herself 
with all the shame of a reserved 
nature that cannot bear to uncover 
its nakedness even before its 
own eyes. 

“Oh, Iam dreadfully silly —that 
is all: I was up late last night, and 
it was so hot, and I got a headache I 
suppose—and I’m not used to head- 
aches, you know. There—I’m bet- 
ter now, and won’t do it again, I 
promise. I am so glad to see yon 
again. Have you any good news? 
Has Hugh found anything to do?” 

“Marie, dearest, I am in the 
greatest distress you can conceive. 
Things have come to the worst at 
last, I really do think. And how 
they’re to end, heaven knows!” 
Her style of dress did not give the 
idea of very deep pecuniary distress, 
at all events—but that was her own 
affair. “I’m sure I don’t,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ No—Hugh has found 
nothing, and isn’t likely to now, 
unless that old cat will come 
round.” 

“What? He is not ill?” 

“Oh no—worse than that.” 

“Oh, Angélique! Worse than 
il?” 

“Well, of course I don’t mean 
that——” 

“* What is it then?” 

“Why, I scarcely like to say, 
even to you. You see we have 
been obliged to run into debt; we 
couldn’t keep on robbing you for 
ever if 

“ Angélique!” 

“Of course not; and so I sup- 
pose we went a little too far. Any- 
how, Hugh has been arrested for 
what we owe.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Marie, 
starting up suddenly and forgetting 
herself and her own less tangible 
troubles at once. The word “ ar- 
rested” did not mean to her an 
ordinary accident to which all men 
were more or less liable, as they 
were in those days to taking the 
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small-pox or fighting a duel: to her 
it conveyed the idea of constables, 
cells, chains, judges in scarlet and 
ermine, and transportation at least 
for the dénouement. Such was her 
own agitation at the ideas conjured 
up before her mind’s eye by that 
in itself extremely innocent word, 
that she did not notice how calmly 
so serious a matter was taken by 
her whom it most concerned. 

The latter, not comprehending 
Marie’s nervous condition, could 
scarcely help smiling, so much more 
conversant was she with the ways 
of the world. 

“ And so what in the world we 
are to do now, I cannot imagine,” 
she went on quietly. ‘The sum is 
not very large, it is true; but when 
one has nothing at all, it doesn’t 
matter whether one owes much or 
little—I am not sure it is not better 
to owe much on the whole. And 


if Hugh couldn’t pay before, poor 
fellow, how do they think he can 
pay now that he is shut up?” 


“‘ How much is it? ” asked Marie, 
eagerly. 

Now it must not be supposed for a 
moment that Angélique, having play- 
ed so good a card as that which con- 
sisted in getting her husband caged, 
was going to lose the advantage of 
such an appeal to Miss Clare by 
getting him let out again. If she 
was to be in debt, she might as well 
turn her debts into trump cards, 
and not throw them away, and the 
benefits that they were likely to 
bring, for such a trifle as Marie 
might be able to spare her. Nor 
had she foreseen that the first 
thought of her cousin would have 
been how Hugh might be restored 
to freedom. It would certainly not 
have been her own first thought 
under similar circumstances, inas- 
much as she had by this time 
learned the value of money; and 
so it did not occur to her that it 
would have been that of any one 
else. But still, under the influence 
of the new light that Marie’s last 
eager question had given her with 
regard to the extent to which im- 
pulsive generosity might go, she 
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considered for a moment before she 
answered,— 

“Oh, it is not a very large sum— 
at least Miss Clare or Miss Ray. 
mond would not call it so. It is 
only large to paupers like us. It 
is not more than fifty pounds or 
so.’ 

Marie’s face fell. To a woman 
whose financial operations consist 
in dealings with shillings, and who 
has no debts to owe, fifty pounds 
all at once without having the 
means and ability to pay them, 
seems something very dreadful in. 
deed. And in point of fact, fifty 
pounds was a sum that she herself 
could very ill afford to spare im- 
mediately. One may be in the 
enjoyment of a great deal of fame, 
and be getting on in more- substan- 
tial respects very well and very 
securely, and yet not be in constant 
possession of a balance to the good 
of even so much as the sum of 
which Angélique had spoken, so 
slightingly. 

“Fifty pounds!” she _ said, 
“* And will paying that get him out 
oO Eh cat 

“Yes; I should think so. Of 
course there is what are called costs, 
and things. But I fhave no doubt 
that would do, if one only knew 
where to get it.” 

‘Prosper owes me some money,” 
replied Marie, hesitatingly,’‘‘ and he 
has sometimes made me advances. 
Perhaps——” 

“But, my darling, I could not 
think ‘i 

“But surely—when Hugh is in 
prison! We will go and see Pros- 
per at once——” 

“No; that would hardly do. My 
husband’s misfortune——” 

“But we need not tell him what 
it is for.” 

“Tn that case; but are you sure 
you can spare it ?” 

“My dear Angélique! what a 
question!” 

“ Well, you are mon ange indeed. 
What can I say to you? By the 
way, have you seen anything of 
your -old friend Mark Warden 
lately ?” 
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Marie flushed, and then grew 
pale, as though her ears had sud- 
denly caught the name of a lover; 
and for the same reason. For her 
mind was confused with regard to 
her feelings towards him, and to his 
towards her. 

“ No—not for some time.” 

“Ah, I suppose he will forget us 
all now. What luck some people 
have! And yet he had no better 
chances than others.” 

“Forget us! Why? 
happened ?” 

“Why, Marie, you look quite 
frightened! One would think you 
were back in the days of the old flir- 
tation at Denethorp. But you are 
not, are you? Well, you have both 
had better fortune apart, I must 
say, than if you had come together, 
as we used t© joke about. My 
angel has become a great artist; 
and he, who was never fit to look 
at her—as if any man in the world 
was fit to look at her! i 

“Well?” 

“Tt certainly is a piece of news. 
It will astonish Denethorp with a 
vengeance, and quite throw into 
the shade my own little escapade. 
He is now going to be master of New 
Court—there!” 

Nothing could have been more 
bitter than the tone in which she, 
as it were, threw these words at 
Marie. But the latter could not 
be expected to understand ‘them. 
She could only repeat her tousin’s 
bitter words in the form of a blank 
question. 

“Going to be master of New 
Court ?” 

“You may well ask like that! 
Yes; old Dr. Warden’s son, Lorry’s 
brother, the grandson of a country 
shopkeeper, is going to marry 
Miss Raymond of New Court. 
Well, we women are strange crea- 
tures!” 

Well indeed might 


What has 


Marie, being 
what she was, and knowing what 
she knew, be taken aback by such 


news. Had her last conversation 
with Warden never taken place, 
she would have treated such a re- 
port as false on the face of it. But, 
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with that conversation still fresh in 
her recollection, the very suggestion 
of such a report, unproved as it 
was, and false as it must almost of 
necessity be, was at all events suf- 
ficient to open eyes thAt were even 
as blind as hers were. nd it did 
open them—or rather tore them 
open, for they insisted on keeping 
themselves closed even still; so 
much is constancy difficult to con- 
vince of inconstancy. Yes; in 
spite of Félix, in spite of all things, 
she was constant still, though the 
constancy had but little todo with 
the source from which constancy 
should spring. No one can rule 
his heart in such matters ; but wo- 
men like Marie can refuse to be 
ruled by it—and that is constancy 
of a nobler sort than mere incapa- 
bility of changing. The latter is, 
after all, but the constancy of the 
needle to the pole, which remains 
unvarying and unvariable, because 
it is involuntary; the former is 
that of the martyr to his faith, who 
remains true to it because of his 
will. 

She spoke, however, very calmly 
and quietly—much more like her 
old self than had of late been the 
case—as she replied,— 

“That cannot be, Angélique.” 

“Perhaps not; but it is true, all 
the same.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Did you ever hear of a great 
friend of Mark Warden’s called 
Barton ?” 

‘¢T have heard of him.” 

“He is with Hugh now where 
they are keeping him at a place 
near Holborn—so you see I have 
the story on the best authority. 
And if I had it on worse I should 
believe it, for I have guessed as 
much all along.” 

There was so little confidence 
between the husband and wife, 
that for ought Marie knew, Barton 
might be the most intimate friend 
that Mark had in the world. But 
she made no further answer, for her 
heart gave a leap at the sound of a 
knock at the door, which she re- 
cognised only too well. 
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ABOUT WHAT THE OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 


Pernaps it is true that, ever since 
man first fognd himself at large up- 
on the ier and commissioned to 
replenish and subdue it, he has been 
improving in wisdom and accom- 
plishments. Interruptions more 
or less partial we know that there 
have been, when the world seemed 
to be going back; but these may 
have been only the reflux of the 
waves in a tide which, notwith- 
standing undulations, was clearly 
gaining ground, and majestically 
overspreading the strands of sim- 
plicity and ignorance. Thus the 
history of the world, like the 
history of a nation, is a record of 
the advance of man from the first 
dawn of knowledge, by a rather 
unsteady progression, to modern 
philosophy and arts and sciences ; 
and an examination of any con- 
siderable period of time is sure to 
show us mankind more instructed 
and more capable at the end of it 
than at the beginning. 

The above was a universal creed 
fifty or sixty years since, and it is 
apprehended that, even to-day, any 
other belief may be counted heret- 
ical. But what are we to think 
when the antiquary, grubbing in 
the dust and silt of five thousand 
years ago to discover some traces of 
infant effort—some rude specimens 
of the ages of Magog and Mizraim, 
in which we may admire the germ 
that has since developed into a 
wonderful art—breaks his shins 
against an article so perfect that it 
equals, if it does not excel, the 
supreme stretch of modern ability ? 
How shall we support the theory if 
it come to our knowledge that be- 
fore Noah was cold in his grave his 
descendants were adepts in con- 
struction and in the fine arts, and 
that their achievements were for 
magnitude such as, if we possess 
the requisite skill, we never attempt 
to emulate? It is not intended to 
answer these, questions here; they 


are proposed only because modern 
inquiry is bringing to light go 
many methods of measuring the 
achievements of the men of ol 
and so many facts belonging to 
their days, that bold comparisons 
have been made already, and schools 
will certainly take sides as to the 
continuity or the rise and fall of in. 
tellectual advancement. The object 
of this paper is rather to recapitu- 
late some of the things which one 
very old nation knew in early days; 
and this is attempted not because 
there is lack of accurate and most 
interesting information within 
reach of the general reader, but 
because the information is imbed- 
ded in thick volumes, so teeming 
every one with new facts, new spec- 
ulations, and new connections, that 
the results which they exhibit can- 
not be reached but with labour and 
research ; for the learned expositors 
are in this respect but pioneers ad- 
vancing cautiously with tablets in 
their hands but swords dangling at 
their wrists, pausing at every s 
to survey their position, and to 
or obviate battle for the ground 
gained. Thus their works are neces- 
sarily diffuse; and thus it is that 
the student, rather than he who 
drinks of knowledge by the way- 
side, appropriates the lore which 
they present. 

Egyptology, though, like geology, 
a strictly modern science, yet. busies 
itself with things anterior to all his- 
tory; and as the authority for all 
geological doctrine must be the 
book of nature, so sound Egypto- 
logy must rest on that marvellous 
book, the works which the remote 
Egyptians have left for our per- 
usal. But there is this difference 
between the’ two sciences; namely, 
that whereas there is not reason 
to think that any one before the 
end of last century ever record- 
ed a fact with a view to unfold 
the early growth of the earth, 
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we know now (and we have not 
known it long) that there were 
men in the dark, dubious, but 
no longer unfathomable past, who 
took effectual means for preserving 
some points and outlines, if no 
more, of early Egyptian chronicles. 
Yes; they wrought enduring hiero- 
glyphics which for ages since the 
Christian era were to the reader 
foolishness, which were at length, 
by the power of strong indefatig- 
able minds, made to yield up some 
portion of their hid treasures, and 
the full import of which may yet 
be unravelled, abounding more and 
more to perfect knowledge; for the 
inscriptions are innumerable, and 
the art of deciphering them is 
steadily advancing. But while pro- 
found investigators are with much 
travail slowly accumulating their 
facts and establishing their the- 
orems, lo, Egypt herself suddenly 
starts into activity, and once more 
challenges the attention of the 
world! No longer a worm-eaten, 
musty theme, relegated to Dryas- 
dusts and profound thinkers, she 
interests now the active, the enter- 
prising, the politic, the mighty of 
the age. The days are fast coming 
when to know nothing accurately 
of her past will argue an indiffer- 
ence to her future, and when in- 
difference to her future will be a 
reproach. Every one of us who 
knows anything at all has a pretty 
correct implicit knowledge of Egypt 
—can talk of the: Pharaohs and 
Sesostris, of the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, the obelisks—and knows 
that “ancient,” “marvellous,” 
“colossal,” “wise,” are epithets 
applicable to her monuments and 
her people; but when it comes to 
measuring or defining the  an- 
tiquity, knowledge, power, achieve- 
ments, &c., there is not such 
prompt utterance. It is good for 
us, then, to talk over the things 
which have been established re- 
garding ancient Egypt, and to 
evolve clear ideas of her character- 
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istics, avoiding discussions and 
controversies which ‘Time, the un- 
raveller, will probably determine 
for us, and keeping as clear as we 
may of extreme views and wild 
speculations. ‘ 

As we have not yet discovered 
any trace of the rude savage Egypt, 
but have seen her in her very ear- 
liest manifestations already skilful, 
erudite, and strong, it is impossible 
to determine the order of her in- 
ventions. Light may yet be thrown 
upon her rise and progress, but our 
deepest researches have hitherto 
shown her to us as only the mother 
of a most accomplished race. How 
they came by their knowledge is 
matter for speculation—that they 
possessed it is matter of fact. We 
never find them without the ability 
to organise labour, or shrinking 
from the very boldest efforts in 
digging canals and irrigating, in 
quarrying rock, in building and in 
sculpture; and as it was through 
these arts that attention was, during 
long, dark, sleepy ages, kept drow- 
sily fixed upon Egypt, until at last 
the world woke up to some appre- 
ciation of her, there is reason for 
considering them first. 

In the first historical reign—the 
reign of Menes—there was a little 
dabbling in water-works, but mere- 
ly this, that the whole stream of 
the Nile, or of one of its main 
branches, was diverted from its 
course to favour the planting of the 
city of Memphis. The engineer 
who undertook the job—and tradi- 
tion credits the monarch himself 
with the execution— must have 
possessed the soul of Mrs. Parting- 
ton, with something more than 
that lady’s scientific acquirements. 
Menes took accurately the measure 
of the power which he resolved to 
oppose, and constructed a dyke 
““whose lofty mounds and strong 
embankments,” says Wilkinson, 
“‘ turned the water to the eastward, 
and effectually confined the river 
to its new bed.”* The dyke was 





* Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.’ 
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doubtless shown to Abraham, in 
whose day the diversion of the 
river was as old a story as the ac- 
count of Joan of Arc or Jack Cade 
is to us. This is taking the very 
mildest calculation of the antiquity 
of Menes. And in the reign of 
Meeris, farther on, was formed an 
artificial lake, measuring, according 
to Herodotus, four hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference, and 
three hundred feet in depth. This 
huge lake was fed by the Nile 
through artificial channels; it re- 
ceived and stored a portion of the 
annual overflow, and when that sub- 
sided, regurgitated upon the river 
by all the channels, prolonging the 
times of refreshing, and extending 
the fertilising influence to land 
that, without the aid of art, would 
be absolutely barren, and no doubt 
was barren before the days of 
Meeris. Herodotus, and those who 
exactly followed him, were wrong, 
it is now thought, in supposing 
that this immense lake was wholly 
a work of art. There was probably 
a natural basin to suggest the 
scheme, but this was greatly in- 
creased ; and all the feeding streams, 
the arteries and veins of the sys- 
tem, were undoubtedly artificial. 
These last had their floodgates, 
dams, and locks, and were manag- 
ed with the greatest skill. The 
retention of the waters seems to 
be all that is wanted to make the 
wilderness blossom; and yet for 
centuries and centuries younger 
Egyptians, although they had been 
shown the way, were unequal to 
the pursuit of such mighty designs, 
and in that most essential science 
were as dead men by comparison 
with the subjects of Menes and 
Meeris. In citing these two great 
works as instances, it is intended to 
show how generally the power of 
controlling streams and floods was 
possessed of old in the Delta and 
in Middle Egypt, and how thor- 
oughly the value of it was under- 
stood by those primitive men. If 


he who has made one stalk of corn 
to grow where nothing grew before, 
is a benefactor of his kind, wher 
in the catalogue of philanthropists, 
shall we place old Morris, to whom, 
under Providence, it was owi 


that once dry Egypt had corn. 


enough and to spare when Syria 
and Arabia fainted from lack of 
sustenance? There can be little 
doubt that Modern Egypt, now 
that her soul is returning to her, 
will ere long address herself to the 
reclamation of her soil. At first 
it is perhaps a necessity that she 
labours to attract the wealth of the 
stranger; but, her treasury once re- 
plenished, she will surely search 
for and find the riches that may be 
drawn from her own bosom. 

The mass of masonry in the Great 
Pyramid, according to Bunsen, mea- 
sures 82,111,000 feet, and would 
weigh 6,316,000 tons. The dimen- 
sions of the separate stones are not 
very great, but the quantity ‘raised 
shows with what readiness these 
old workmen did their quarrying. 
And they not only got this stone 
out, but tooled* and laid it with 
some skill. Mr. Kenrick, speaking 
of the casing of the Great Pyramid, 
says: “ The joints are scarcely per- 
ceptible, and not wider than the 
thickness of silver-paper; and the 
cement so tenacious, that fragments 
of the casing-stones still remain in 
their original position, notwith- 
standing the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, and the violence by which 
they were detached. All the fine 
work of the interior passages, where 
granite is not expressly mentioned, 
is of the same stone,* and finished 
with the same beautiful exactness.” 
But the skill in quarrying was dis- 
played more in the extracting of 
the huge blocks out of which obe- 
lisks and colossal statues were 
hewn. Obelisks ninety and _ sta- 
tues forty feet high, each fashioned 
out of one stone, were not uncom- 
mon things; and the blocks se- 
lected for these monuments were 





* To wit, the limestone of the Mokattam quarries. 
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not chance splinters from barbarous 
efforts of splitting and smashing, 
but clean slices separated secundum 
artem from the native rock, after 
being selected and accurately de- 
fined. And how was this done— 
by driving in huge iron wedges? 
No, indeed; that would probably 
have split the stone: by infinite 
labour, then, in chiselling and saw- 
ing? Pooh! the old Egyptians 
knew a trick somewat cleverer 
than that: they cut a small groove 
along the whole length of, say, 100 
feet, and in this inserted a number 
of dry wooden wedges; then they 
poured water into the groove, and 
the wedges, expanding simultane- 
ously and with great force, broke 
away the huge fragment as neatly 
asa strip of glass is taken off by a 
diamond. They had a way, too, of 
moving about these vast monoliths 
which we, with all appliances and 
means to boot, would find it hard 
to imitate. 

Now such work would have 
been very astonishing even if it 
had ended in Cyclopean savagery 
like Stonehenge; but we know 
very well that it ended in nothing 
of the kind. The separation from 
the native rock was but the begin- 
ning of artistic treatment. Every 
fragment, great or small, had its 
billet, and was taken off to undergo 
a series of transformations ; the least 
that could happen to any one being 
to be plain wrought, and then set 
with consummate skill in‘a building. 
And now that we come to buildings, 
it is not desirable to spend time in 
speaking of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, 
which, perhaps, are better under- 
stood generally than any work of 
artin Egypt. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to pass on to some of the 
structures which have been less 
spoken of, and the history of which 
is still confined, or nearly so, to 
learned pages. And, writing twenty 
years ago, it would have been wise 
to say little or nothing of the Laby- 
rinth, notwithstanding that Herodo- 
tus considered it to be a wonder not 
second to even the Pyramids. For 
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such have been the destructions 
and inhumations of this splendid 
work, that nobody believed in the 
probability of recovering even its 
site, and not a few were inclined 
to look upon the whole account as 
an invention. The French, how- 
ever, at the end of last century, 
affirmed that they had found the 
ruins, and forty years later anti- 
quaries began to test and verify 
the French work. Gradually it 
came to be acknowledged that the 
foundations at least of the Laby- 
rinth might yet be traced, and the 
labours of the Prussian Commission 
effected a complete recognition of 
the remains of this vast building. 
But there is still much dispute 
about the purpose and the form of 
it; and what has been realised is 
as yet valuable, more, perhaps, 
because it tends to confirm the 
account of Herodotus than for 
any other result. It is certain 
that the old Greek was not ro- 
mancing when he wrote of it; 
and although criticism still amuses 
itself with finding flaws in his de- 
scription, so much of that descrip- 
tion is certified by an examination 
of the ruins that it is only fair to 
credit him with accuracy through- 
out, and to accept his details, which 
we cannot disprove. He tells us 
that it had 8000 chambers, half of 
them above the ground and half 
below, and he goes on to say :— 
“The upper chambers I myself 
passed through and saw, and what 
I say concerning them is from my 
own observation. Of the under- 
ground chambers I can only speak 
from report; for the keepers of the 
building could not be got to show 
them, since they contained (as they 
said) the sepulchres of the kings 
who built the Labyrinth, and also 
those of the sacred crocodiles. 
Thus it is from hearsay only that 
I can speak of the lower chambers. 
The upper chambers, however, I 
saw with my own eyes, and found 
them to excel all other human pro- 
ductions ; for the passages through 
the houses, and the varied wind- 
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ings of the paths across the courts, 
excited in me infinite admiration 
as I passed from the courts into 
chambers, and from the chambers 
into colonnades, and from the 
colonnades into fresh houses, and 
again from these into courts un- 
seen before. The roof was through- 
out of stone, like the walls, and 
the walls were carved all over with 
figures. Every court was sur- 
rounded with a colonnade, which 
was built of white stones, exqui- 
sitely fitted together. At the corner 
of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid 
forty fathoms high, with large 
figures engraved on it, which is 
entered by a_ subterranean pas- 
sage.”"* This is perhaps enough 
to say here concerning a structure 
of which there is so little now to 
be seen; but there is another mar- 
vellous palace, or temple, or both, 
at Karnac—a part of what was once 
Thebes—the grandeur of which a 
visitor may see for himself. The 
ground covered by this mass of 
buildings is nearly square, and the 
sides measures about 1800 English 
feet. Travellers one and all appear 
to have been unable to find words 
to express the feelings with which 
these sublime remains inspired 
them. They have been astounded 
and overcome by the magnificence 
and the prodigality of workman- 
ship here to be admired. Courts, 
halls, gateways, pillars, obelisks, 
monolithic figures, sculptures, rows 
of sphinxes, are massed in such pro- 
fusion that the sight is too much 
for modern comprehension. Cham- 
pollion, the great French Egyptolo- 
gist, said of it: ‘“ Aucun peuple 
ancien ni moderne n’a concu l'art 
d’architecture sur une échelle aussi 
sublime, aussi grandiose, que le 
firent les vieux Egyptiens; et 
Pimagination qu’en Europe s’élance 
bien au-dessus de nos _portiques, 
sarréte et tombe impuissante au 
pied des 140 colonnes de la salle 
hypostyle de Karnak.”+ In one 
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of its halls, we are told, the cathe 
dral of Nétre-Dame at Paris might 
stand and not touch the walls, 
Denon, another Frenchman, says; 
“Tt is hardly possible to beliey, 

after having seen it, in the realit 

of the existence of so many build. 
ings collected on a single point, in 
their dimensions, in the resolute 
perseverance which their construe 
tion required, and in the incaleul 
able expenses of so much magni- 
ficence.” And again: ‘It is neces. 
sary that the reader should fancy 
what is before him to be a dream, 
as he who views the objects them 
selves occasionally yields to the 
doubt whether he be perfectly 
awake.” There were lakes and 
mountains within the periphery of 
the sanctuary. These two edifices 
have been selected as examples 
from a list which is next to inex- 
haustible. The whole valley and 
Delta of the Nile, from the Catar- 
acts to the sea, was covered with 
temples, palaces, tombs, pyramids, 
and pillars. 

The magnitude of some of the 
sculptures has been already spoken 
of, but they were worthy of the 
highest praise for their execution 
also. Critics are not agreed as to 
the spirit of their chiselling, but as 
to the mechanical perfection to 
which the artists wrought in gran- 
ite, serpentine, breccia, and basalt, 
there is not, cannot be, disagree 
ments. Animals, plants, chariots, 
and almost all natural and artificial 
objects, were freely sculptured ; and 
battles by sea and land, as well as 
an infinite variety of peaceful scenes, 
are found on the das-reliefs. Those 
who could perceive a soul in these 
productions were unmeasured in 
their approval. Dr. Richardson, 
speaking of the temple of Dendera, 
says: “The female figures are s0 
extremely well executed that they 
do all but speak, and have a mild- 
ness of feature and expression that 
never was surpassed.” It need not 
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* Rawlinson’s translation. 
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be added that there was hardly a 
wrought stone in Egypt that was 
not sculptured with hieroglyphics. 
Most of these—the older ones espe- 
cially—were accurately and beauti- 
fully chiselled. It is stated of the 
obelisks of Luxor that the Arabs 
climb them by sticking their feet 
into the excavated hieroglyphics, 
which are two inches or more in 
depth, and cut with the highest 
degree of perfection. 

The works that have been cited 
were all executed before the exo- 
dus of Israel, some of them before 
the visit of Abraham ; and the Egyp- 
tians were capable of executing 
them at the remotest epoch at 
which we can show that there were 
Egyptians. Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son says that their first introduc- 
tion to us is as a people already 
possessing the same settled habits 
asin later times. He can trace no 
primitive mode of life, no barbar- 
ous custom, not even the habit, so 
slowly abandoned by all people, of 
wearing arms when not on mili- 
tary service, nor any archaic art. 
Can it, then, be otherwise than an 
interesting study to trace down- 
wards the achievements in mechan- 
ism, science, and art of the differ- 
ent accomplished nations of the 
earth since the days of Moses, and 
to ascertain by what steps, and to 
what extent, they have outdone 
the subjects of the early Pharaohs ? 

But the works above alluded to 
are only those which, from their 
magnitude, compel attention. There 
are others equally astonishing which 
research has brought to light. First 
among these (as being an indispens- 
able preparation for free and rapid 
writing), we may consider the art 
of papermaking. This the Egyp- 
tians practised—we will not say 
discovered, for we know nothing 
about the invention—as early as 
they practised anything that we 
know of, They took out the pith 
of the papyrus, dissected it with a 
pointed instrument, and then flat- 
tened it into strips, which they 
glued together. These they strength- 
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ened by cross strips, also glued to- 
gether, and the surface so prepared 
was fit to receive writing. Such sur- 
faces did receive writing, and some 
of those written on in the days of 
the early Pharaohs are yet in ex- 
istence. Howbeit, owr knowledge 
of these precious records is entirely 
new. Till lately, it was believed 
that the use of the papyrus for 
writing was introduced about the 
time of Alexander the Great; then 
Lepsius found the hieroglyphic sign 
of the papyrus-roll on monuments 
of the twelfth dynasty ; afterwards 
he found the same sign on monu- 
ments of the fourth dynasty, which 
is getting back pretty close to Menes 
the protomonarch; and, indeed, 
little doubt is entertained that the 
art of writing on papyrus was un- 
derstood as early as the days of 
Menes himself. The fruits of in- 
vestigation in this, as in many 
other subjects, are truly most mar- 
vellous. Instead of exhibiting the 
rise and progress of any branches 
of knowledge, they tend to prove 
that nothing had any rise or pro- 
gress, but that everything is refer- 
able to the very earliest dates. The 
experience of the Egyptologist must 
teach him to reverse the observa- 
tion of Topsy, and to “’spect that 
nothing growed,” but that as soon 
as men were planted on the banks 
of the Nile, they were already the 
cleverest men that ever lived, en- 
dowed with more knowledge and 
more power than their successors 
for centuries and centuries could 
attain to. Their system of writing, 
also, is found to have been complete 
from the very first. They not only 
wrote, but they had a passion for 
writing, as the learned of these 
latter days have, to their great de- 
light, found out. Every surface 
that would receive hieroglyphics 
was covered with inscriptions. 
Rocks, stones, walls, furniture, im- 
plements, coffins, tombs, as well as 
the papyri, were all left in a condi- 
tion to tell their wondrous tales; 
and, mirabile dictu! we did not 
know till about fifty years ago that 
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they had any tale to tell! Yes: for 
about fifty years only we have 
known that they had an accessible 
‘meaning; and they have been there, 
some of them, for fifty centuries, 
challenging the regard of races, 
which nevertheless grew more and 
more darkened, until at last the 
vision was sealed up, the oracles 
were dumb, and in the very midst 
of copious flashing light men 
walked in a vain shadow. By sur- 
passing patience and penetration 
the key to the enigmas was at last 
rediscovered; then the pursuit of 
hieroglyphic literature was entered 
upon with ardour, and with such 
success that now year by year the 
mists are clearing away, and such 
tableaux are unfolding themselves 
of life under the Pharaohs as it 
cannot have entered into the mind 
of any modern to conceive. 

The well-known exploits of Se- 
sostris go to prove that he and his 
people were well versed in the 
science and practice of war. Their 
armies marched from home, sub- 
dued Asia, Asia Minor, and part of 
Europe, and then returned. They 
maintained great wars too in their 
own land, sometimes Egyptian 
being arrayed against Egyptian, 
and sometimes against troublesome 
neighbours. If we may entirely 
believe the inscriptions and _pic- 
tures, they were a very formidable 
people indeed, terribly rough cus- 
tomers to meet in anger. But there 
is much reason.to suppose that the 
language of the inscriptions is un- 
warrantably tall, and that the ta- 
bleauz exhibit a decidedly partial 
view of operations. And this ex- 
aggeration has so damaged their 
reputation that some writers doubt 
whether the great Sesostris’s expe- 
ditions be not fables, and whether 
the exploits of the professing con- 
queror were not confined to the 





neighbourhood of the Nile. That 
this people constructed war-chariots 
there can be no doubt. Homer says 
that through ,each of the hundred 
gates of Thebes issued two hundred 
men with horses and chariots; and 
we know that there were six hundred 
chariots with the army that pursued 
after Israel. These war - chariots 
appear to have been of a magnifi- 
cent construction, though they were 
very light—the smooth, level roads 
of Egypt not demanding clumsy 
strength. Mr. Kenrick says in gen. 
eral terms: “In short, as all the 
essential principles which regulate 
the construction and draft of car- 
riages are exemplified in the war- 
chariots of tne Pharaohs, so there 
is nothing which modern taste and 
luxury have devised for their deco- 
ration to which we do not finda 
prototype in the monuments of the 
eighteenth dynasty.” It is pre 
sumed that springs* are included 
in this ascription of refinements, 
The warriors in chariots were, as 
far as is known, the only cavalry; 
and students have as yet come upon 
no record of the strategical princi- 
ples observed in war. The battle 
pieces in the bas-reliefs and pictures 
exhibit only the mélées in which 
acts of individual prowess are being 
performed by the king. The heavy- 
armed men fought in coats of mail, 
but the infantry in general had 
quilted tunics, and helmets without 
metallic coverings. The bow was 
a favourite weapon, but the soldiers 
wore double-edged swords and dag- 
gers, and carried shields more or 
less cumbrous according to the class 
of troops. They used also javelins, 
spears, and pikes. The light troops 
had darts and slings. The chari- 
oteers wield maces and battle-axes. 
Siege operations were sometimes 
executed: the assailants advanced 
by a passage covered with boards, 





re Mr. Kenrick should, it is thought, have made an exception in regard to 
springs, as we understand that appliance. Some means certainly were used for 
mitigating the jolting of the chariot ; but the elaborate description of chariots 
by Sir G. Wilkinson, which has been examined since the observation in the text 
was written, gives no countenance to the supposition that the vehicles were set 
on metallic springs. 
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and pushed huge spears, worked 
each by a squad of men from the 
approaches, against the defenders 
on the walls. The covered passages 
had trap-doors in the roofs to ena- 
ble the besiegers to reconnoitre, or 
possibly to muster on the top and 
shoot from a vantage-point. Scal- 
ing-ladders and all the arts of es- 
calade were perfectly understood. 
The battering-ram was a common 
expedient; and the Egyptians, 
being such adepts in quarrying, 
were not slow to attach the miner 
to an obstructive wall, and bring it 
scientifically down. There is only 
one representation of a naval com- 
bat, where the fight is by soldiers 
on board ship; in this each mast- 
head has a basket with an archer 
in it run up. 

According to the present state of 
Egyptian science, the great flour- 
ishes about victories were not borne 
out by corresponding attention to, 
or knowledge of, the art of war; 
but it is much safer to mention 
what the Pharaohs and their people 
did, than what they did not, for 
research is so fruitful that the dis- 
covery of to-morrow may contradict 
the negative of to-day. If we were 
to find that they had been using 
Armstrong guns, the circumstance 
would not be more astonishing than 
many that have already come to 
light. 

The proficiency of the Egyptians 
in mathematical science has not 
yet been defined. In proof of their 
having been foremost in this as in 
most, we have the testimony of the 
Greek authors, and the fact that 
the ancient mathematicians whom 
we revere as the fathers of geometry 
went to Egypt to be instructed 
therein. May it not indeed be now 
admitted that the regious which we 
have been fond of designating as 
the cradles of the arts and sciences 
were second-hand cradles? Our 
former belief and doctrine were that 
“the arts of War and Peace” had 
risen in the Isles of Greece, as 
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Byron sang. Some rudimentary 
knowledge was ascribed to Egypt; 
but Greece was credited with the 
first cultivation of art and science 
from their very elements. Yet be- 
fore Greece was, the arts were ripe 
and old. Though the nations at 
large were in darkness, though 
Greece was at its horn-book, there 
sat on the other side of the Levant 
sea a power already at her meridian 
—in wisdom pre-eminent, in works 
a giant ! 

Land-surveying, an art resting on 
geometry, the Egyptians undoubt- 
edly understood, since Joshua took 
away with him sufficient skill to di- 
vide the Holy Land after he had 
conquered it. It is on record that 
they made maps. They were also 
most observant astronomers, watch- 
ing the periods of planets and con- 
stellations, and calculating eclipses. 
The rotundity of the earth, the 
sun’s central place in our system, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
starry composition of the Milky 
Way, and the borrowed light of 
the moon, are thought by Wilk- 
inson * to have been no secrets 
to them. In dividing time they 
were very accurate. The true 
length of the year appears to have 
been known by them at a very early 
period, and Mr. Kenrick thinks 
that the precession of the equi- 
noxes was also a fact understood 
by them. Records were made 
every day of the rising and setting 
of stars, and particular influences 
were believed to proceed from these 
positions and conjunctions of the 
heavenly bodies: moreover, the 
priests claimed the power of pro- 
phecy through astral motions. The 
true meridian had been correctly 
ascertained before the first pyramid 
was built, and there were clocks 
and dials for measuring time. The 
cubit was the established unit of 
linear measure—being 1.707 ‘feet 
of English measure; but the unit 
of weight is not known, although, 
of course, they had weights. Arith- 





* See Appendix II. chap. vii. 
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metical notation and calculation 
they managed less cleverly than 
the Arabians,* and (what is cer- 
tainly astonishing among so many 
refinements), their money was in 
gold and silver rings estimated by 
weight. They had both the deci- 
mal and duodecimal modes of cal- 
culation from the earliest times, 
but there is no appearance of alge- 
bra; and notwithstanding the im- 
mense mechanical power which they 
could bring into operation, it cannot 
be ascertained that they understood 
the philosophy of what are called 
the mechanical powers. 

What has been written concern- 
ing irrigation is sufficient to show 
how interested the Egyptians were 
about agriculture. Corn and Egypt 
are so associated in the minds of 
most of us, that the connection is 
proverbial. Nature did astonish- 


ingly for Egypt, giving her a fruit- 
ful soil and the swelling Nile; and 
yet her gift would have been use- 
less if she had not raised there 
a highly 


intelligent, enterprising 
people. The Nile left to its nat- 
ural channels and its natural ebb 
and flow, would fertilise but a frac- 
tion of what had become corn-bear- 
ing Egypt in patriarchal times, 
The elements of plenty are always 
there, but they want the regulating 
hand of man to fructify them. The 
means of making the land bear 
were very different from those 
which are approved in Europe; 
hoeing almost sufficed for turning 
the soil, instead of ploughing: once 
the river had risen, nature had done 
her part toward production; and 
art and skill were applied to the 
retention and dispersion of the 
waters. No manuring, no manage- 
ment of the soil, was necessary ; hus- 
bandry was almost entirely proved 
in regulating irrigation, and it was 
practised with surpassing effect. 
After corn, flax seems to have 
been the chief crop; and with 
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this the Egyptians wrought not by 
halves nor rudely, but, accordi 

to their wont, in the highest style, 
When Joseph first found favour in 
the eyes of Pharaoh, he had the 
monarch’s own ring put on his 
hand, a chain of gold thrown over 
his neck, and a vesture of ine linen 
given to array his person. Now, 
what one age may call fine another 
may call coarse; the epithet alone, 
therefore, does not carry much 
weight; but it is a fact that the 
linen of Egypt was celebrated all 
over the world; and, what is more, 
it may be seen and handled to this 
day, for the mummies were nearly 
all wrapped in it, and the wrap- 
pings are in excellent preservation, 
Mummy-cloths do not, of course, 
represent the finest linen, but we 
have a clear idea conveyed by Pliny 
of what was considered jine in the 
days of King Amasis; that is, six 
hundred years B.c. Each single 
thread of a certain garment sent to 
Lindus by King Amasis was com- 
posed of 365 minor threads twisted 
together, so that Egyptian fineness 
was fine indeed. Not only was 
linen spun, but it was dyed and 
richly embroidered in the very 
earliest times. So far as we can 
trace, however, this work was all 
done by hand. And here it may 
be well to note that all the work- 
manship of which the Israelites in 
their wanderings between Egypt 
and Canaan showed themselves 
capable was due to the teaching 
of the Egyptians; and any one who 
will refer to the embellishment of 
the holy tabernacle, and to the vest- 
ments of the high priests in the 
sacred books, will see in how many 
ornamental arts Egypt must have 
been accomplished. The spoil which 
Israel got from the natives in their 
flight consisted of jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold ; and these jewels, 
it turns out, were very unlike what 
the country was in the habit of 





* There have been writers who asserted that the Arabians learned their nota- 
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producing if they were not beauti- 
fully wrought. Cutting, polishing, 
and setting precious stones was 
done in excellent style by Egyp- 
tian lapidaries. 

Emeralds were found in the neigh- 
pouring deserts. These they cut and 
polished beautifully, and learned to 
imitate with great success in glass. 
But all the foreign gems of the East 
were known, and quantities of them 
acquired. Egypt had its gold and 
silver mines. The revenue derived 
from them was immense. The gold 
was dug and separated with very 
great labour and skill; the silver 
would seem to have been more 
simply procured. Besides these 
precious metals, they also found cop- 
per, lead, and iron near the*Red Sea. 
It is uncertain whether they could 
temper steel, but Wilkinson thinks 
that they could; and he very fairly 
says that, whether they could steel 
iron or not, they certainly had some 
secret equally profound and equally 
useful, by means of which their 
exquisite chiselling was achieved. 
There is enough of negative proof 
that they were familiar with steel, 
since they wrought sculpture which, 
as far as we know, nothing but 
steel could effect. 

The most curious, if not the most 
useful, of the arts of Egypt, was that 
by which they disposed of their 
dead. Let us not tarry now to in- 
quire into the belief or fancy which 
urged them to the practice, nor 
into the remarkable ceremonies with 
which funerals were solemnised, 
but let us regard mummification 
simply as an art. It was, then, the 
will of the Egyptians to have their 
bodies, or the principal portions of 
them, preserved as long as possible 
from decay ; and this was effected so 
successfully, that the sight-seer of 
to-day may examine the corpses of 
men and women over whom thou- 
sands upon thousands of years have 
rolled without bringing to them cor- 
ruption, or depriving them of the 
human form. Indeed, we know of 
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no limit to the endurance of the 
mummy if left in Egypt, the climate 
for which it was prepared. The 
processes (for there were three pro- 
cesses) of embalming required from 
two to three months to complete 
them. The body was never em- 
balmed whole. Some portions were 
always removed, and not always, 
there is reason to suppose, pre- 
served; but commonly the separ- 
ated portions were preserved by 
themselves and placed in jars. 
The exterior body was then filled 
with myrrh, cassia, and other 
gums, and after that saturated with 
natron. Then there was a mar- 
vellous swathing of the embalmed 
form, so artistically executed that 
professional bandagers of the pre- 
sent day are lost in admiration of 
its excellence. ‘ According to Dr. 
Granville, there is not a single form 
of bandage known to modern sur- 
gery, of which examples are not 
seen in the swathings of the Egyp- 
tian mummies. The strips of linen 
have been found extending to 1000: 
yards in length. Rossellini gives a 
similar testimony to the wonderful 
variety and skill with which the 
bandages have been applied and’ 
interlaced.”* The exclusion of the- 
air from the surface of the body 
was the object of this patient la-- 
bour, and every proper expedient 
was resorted to to make the cere- 
ments fit tightly. Not the large- 
limbs only, but the fingers and toes, 
have been separately bandaged in 
the more elaborate mummies. The: 
body was generally labelled, having 
its card, so to speak, placed within. 
the linen folds, and generally on 
the bréast. The identification was 
usually a plate of metal engraved, 
but sometimes it was a small image 
of a god, or an animal: with the: 
name of the mummy on it, and 
this has been found sometimes 
within the body. Beads, earrings,. 
necklaces are frequently turned out 
from among the wrappings. The 
bandaging effected, the next thing 
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was to fit the mummy’s surtout, 
which was made of layers of cloth 
pasted or glued together till they 
formed a pasteboard. Before it 
could be called a board, however— 
that is to say, while it was yet moist 
and pliable—it was placed about the 
wearer, whose shape it was made 
to take accurately. As soon as the 
artist was satisfied with the fit, the 
garment was sown up at the back, 
and then allowed to harden. A 
mask, representing the features of 
the deceased, was put over the head, 
and continued some way over the 
shoulders. Male mummies wore a 
reddish-brown, and female a yel- 
lowish-green mask as a rule; but 
the faces of some mummies, and 
sometimes even their whole surfaces, 
were gilded over. Commonly the 
pasteboard case was painted in 
bright colours, whose brilliancy was 
as lasting as the mummy itself. 
Hieroglyphics were emblazoned on 
it, and it was in some instances 
stuck over with beads and spangles. 
The legend would describe the de- 
parted, or include a prayer or in- 
vocation. The mummy was thus 
complete, but it was boxed up after- 
wards in three coffins made to fol- 
low its shape as nearly as could be. 
From the particular chemistry 
adopted for the pickling of ances- 
tors to chemistry at large is a nat- 
ural transition; and it will be 
found on inquiry that the success- 
ful embalming was not a chance 
discovery, or an art known by rule 
of thumb-only, but that it was as 
fairly brought out from definitions 
and maxims as was any induction 
of Faraday’s. The word “chemis- 
try” comes from Chemi, and Chemi 
means Egypt. The science was 
rightly named after the country ; 
for Egypt, through all her vicissi- 
tudes, kept alive the knowledge of 
chemistry, and had it all to herself 
up to the time of the Arabian con- 
quest, when it became generally 
understood through Europe and 
Asia. The decorative borders 
found on Greek vases, and whose 
invention is ascribed to the Greeks, 
were, Mr. Kenrick says, only copies 


from the Egyptian vases. The 
figures of them are to be seen on 
the walls of a tomb of the age of 
Amunoph L, a period when Greece 
did not yet exist. Metallurgy the 
Egyptians understood before the 
earliest period of their his 

known .to us. Colonel Howard 
Vyse found a piece of iron ing 
joint of the Great Pyramid, placed 
there, without doubt, when the pyra- 
mid was built. The mines of iron 
and copper were in the sandstone 
at Sinai, where to this day may be 
seen in large heaps the scorie pro- 
duced by smelting. It may fairly 
be presumed that the chemistry 
and metallurgy, as understood 


the philosophers, were at the bottom | 


of the magic. 

The Egyptians paddled about a 
good deal on the Nile, whether ex- 
panded or shrunken, but they are 
not known to have had any great 
liking for, or acquaintance with, 
the salt sea. Some of their monarchs, 
about the time of the exodus, 
built fleets and made _ incursions 
into foreign lands, but these were 
only forced movements; the nation 
never took kindly to “the briny,” 
if one may take the liberty of 
using Mr. Swiveller’s expression. 
Sea-going nations have generally 
been, in their early times, such as 
could find very little to attract them 
in their own lands, and a good deal 
that was attractive in the lands of 
others. It must be confessed, al- 
though the avowal reflects some 
what pointedly on many of our 
own respected progenitors, that an- 
cient mariners were, for the most 
part, ancient robbers, who found 
that ships were convenient means 
of descending upon a neighbour's 
coast, and of carrying away the 
plunder there to be procured. After 
sowing their wild oats in a course 
of freebooting, piracy, usurpation, 
and roystering, such races have 
occasionally settled down into loud- 
ly-professing moralists and _stick- 
lers for the rights of humanity, 
with a holy yearning for peace at 
any price; though, happily, a leaven 
of the old buccaneer’s spirit may 
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be left ready to rise through the 
lump at times, and confound cant- 
ing Puritans. But old Egyptians, 
it is clear, had learned before the 
times of which we have knowledge 
to see in Egypt herself all that 
could be desired, and to devote all 
their energies to the improvement 
and embellishment of their native 
land. They developed so much 
wealth, and were so industrious at 
home, that they did not care to go 
filibustering, and so failed to foster 
that roving spirit which might have 
made them afterwards energetic 
traders. When they did take to 
the ocean, though, they did it, as 
they did everything else, to some 


purpose. Neco IL. fitted out a fleet 
“on the Red Sea, and sent it out to 


explore the shores of their native 
continent. The fleet was two years 
absent, and then came back, not 
through the Strait of Babelmandeb, 
but through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Herodotus, the enlightened Greek, 
speaks compassionately of this fable 
of the Egyptians. It might do for 
less acute nations, who stood intel- 
lectually in the same relation to 
the Greeks that marines do to 
sailors, but for philosophic Greeks 
—no,no! The silly Egyptian fel- 
lows proved a little too much, and 
so convicted themselves of drawing 
the long-bow. Didn’t they say that 
returning homeward they had the 
sunrise on their right hands? — “a 
thing,” says the old historian, 
“which to me appears incredible.” 
And yet this assertion, which was 
to the Greeks foolishness, is to 
us Britons, who have traversed 
the same waters once or ‘twice 
ourselves, incontestable proof that 
the Egyptians did verily double 
the Cape of Good Hope. They 
anchored successively at two con- 
venient places, landed, and sowed 
corn, and remained to reap the 
same ; then set sail again, and finally 
steered in triumph through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and eastward 
along the Mediterranean. Any one 
looking at our maps of ancient geo- 
graphy may see one of them sub- 
scribed orbis veteribus notus, on 


which is shown the northern shore 
of Africa and Egypt —all the rest 
of the continent without form and 
void. If there had been no an- 
cients except the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, such a map would do justice 
to ancient knowledge; but there 
was a people much more deserving 
of the term “‘veteres ” than Romans 
or Greeks, who knew what the form 
of Africa was. The Greeks, young 
in knowledge, sounded a trumpet 
before them, and called upon all the 
world to admire their ability. Old 
Egypt, grown grey in wisdom, was 
so secure of her acquirements that 
she did not invite admiration, and 
cared no more for the opinion of a 
flippant Greek than™we do to-day 
for that of a Feejeeislander. Egypt 
did not seek to teach the Greeks ; 
the Greeks went to Egypt to pick 
up what they could. 

Inland navigation, as we have 
said, was much less strange to 
Egyptians than the passage of the 
ocean. Their famous river was 
their great highway. Traffic, cere- 
monies, processions, funerals, pil- 
grimages, friendly intercourse, were 
principally effected by traversing 
its waters; and the sights to be 
seen there must have been glorious 
“in the brave days of old.” The 
monarch and his princess floated 
in barges with deck pavilions, — 
hull and cabins, masts and rudder 
being richly gilt, and the sails 
being painted in the most brilliant 
colours. Great arks freighted with 
merchandise were towed up and 
down the stream: smaller and 
more manageable boats of all 
sizes — the largest moved by thirty 
or forty oars, or by the wind on 
sails of papyrus or canvas — in num- 
bers traversed the scene; while 
the solitary passengers, through 
all, paddled their own canoes of 
earthenware, or a coarse sort of 
pasteboard. The Egyptians, then, 
were not a roaming nation. ‘‘ Their 
characteristic has been patient, 
sedentary industry, employed in 
agriculture and manufactures. The 
productions of the East have been 
deposited in Egypt, and from 
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thence distributed over the West; 
but strangers have brought them, 
and strangers have cartied them 
away.” * 

Wine was so commonly made 
in all countries where the vine 
would bear, that there is nothing 
remarkable in Egypt having 
pressed her own grapes. But it 
is remarkable that she brewed 
beer in large quantities, her work- 
ing population appearing to have 
been as fond as ours of this 
beverage. The exact strength or 
quality we do not know, but no 
man can say that our knowledge 
on this: head may not soon in- 
crease; for we may come down 
some day on the private cellar of 
Cheops, or the establishment of a 
Coptic Allsopp, and find the original 
of the X’s to have been hierogly- 
phics emblazoned on the barrels. 
One must credit these people, too, 
with having done their brewing as 
well as they did everything else. 
Nothing but potent stuff can have 
sufficed for the fellows who built 
the Pyramids; and if ever we do 
come upon one of their ale-vats, 
we shall find the liquor has body 
in it still, There would be some- 
thing sensational in tasting home- 
brewed, that has been in wood since 
the Deluge! Misraim’s Entire. 

Glass was manufactured in all 
its varieties. We find sculptures 
of glass-blowing; and the bottles, 
vases, &c., may yet be seen. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson says that the 
Egyptians cut, ground, and en- 
graved glass, and had even the art 
of introducing gold between two 
surfaces of the substance. He also 
says that they imitated, with glass, 
pearls and precious stones. 

It was supposed until recently 
that the Egyptians were not very 
musical; but Time, which is con- 
inually raising this people in esti- 
mation, has shown that they [were 
fond of music, and that they under- 
stood its influence on the spirit. 
A farther acquaintance with the 
monuments has discovered them 


playing in concert, the leader beat- 
ing time by clapping his hands, 
It is thus clear that they under. 
stood the laws of harmony. They. 
had their sacred music, domestic 
music, and military music. The 
lyre, harp, and flutes were played 
when the high priest offered in- 
cense, and the priests at the same 
time sang a song called the Pean, 
which word, Wilkinson says, is 
Egyptian. For festive music, guit- 
ars, single and double pipes, and 
castanets, were added to the above. 
Trumpets, drums, and tambourines, 
with cymbals and other noisy con- 
trivances, made a crash in the pre- 
sence of troops. - The harp seems 
to have been the instrument most 
in repute. There were various 
kinds of them, as the lyre, sambue, 
ashur; but some resembled the 
modern harp, and were very com- 
plete, having as many as_twenty- 
two strings. We may not claim 
for Egypt the invention of this in- 
strument, since we know tyat Jubal, 
a descendant of Cain, “is the father 
of all those who handle the harp 
and organ;” but there can be no 
doubt that she perfected the in- 
strument, and that the harps which 
were afterwards hanged upon a tree 
when the minstrels faltered at sing- 
ing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land, were of a pattern derived 
from Egypt, memorials of another 
captivity. The superiority of the 
Egyptian lyre to the Greek is quite 
admitted; indeed the Egyptian 
instruments generally were supe- 
tior, and they were made with that 
daintiness which shows them to 
have been favourite toys with the 
rich, not simply professional im- 
plements. The woods were often 
rare and costly, sought out in dis- 
tant countries; some were painted, 
some inlaid, some covered with 
coloured or ornamental leather. 
Parts of them are elaborately carved. 
The use of catgut for strings was 
well understood. 

Pythagoras and many other studi- 
ous Greeks learned the science. of 





* Kenrick. 
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music in Egypt, and refugees from 
Egypt were encouraged in Greece 
as teachers of music. The Alex- 
andrians had the character of being 
the most skilful and scientific play- 
ers. Philosophic students of music 
hold that in any country great pro- 
gress has been made in the science 
when, having passed through the 
ruder stages of drumming, clashing, 
and blowing, performers have come 
to understand the extraction of 
harmonious sounds from an instru- 
ment of many strings, and the 
multiplication of notes by shorten- 
ing the strings upon the neck of 
an instrument. Now this the 
Egyptians thoroughly understood. 
The harp, lyre, and guitar are found 
represented in every conceivable 
form, adapted to stand on the floor, 
to be suspended from the neck, to 
be carried over the shoulder, to be 
held up by the hands which are to 
play it, to be rested on a single 
leg, to be raised on a table, to be 
held under the left arm like a bag- 
pipe. In Bruce’s Travels,* he, 


speaking of harps in a tomb at 
Thebes, says: ‘‘ They overturn all 
the accounts hitherto given of the 
earliest state of music and musical 
instruments in the East, and are, 


altogether, in their form, orna- 
ments, and compass, an incontest- 
able proof, stronger than a thousand 
Greek quotations, that geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music 
were at the greatest perfection 
when this instrument was made; 
and that the period from which we 
date the invention of these arts 
was only the beginning of the era 
of their restoration.” The Spanish 
eastanet had its origin in Egypt, 
where, however, it was made of 
metal instead of the chestnut-tree. 
Nothing has yet been said of the 
science of medicine. This was as- 
siduously studied in Egypt; but 
there is no proof that any of the 
great discoveries of modern times 
were forestalled there — nothing 
leads to the suspicion that the 
circulation of the blood or the 
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nervous system was understood. 
Such as it was, however, the prac- 
tice of medicine was_ establish- 
ed, and very strictly subdivided. 
Every practitioner kept to his own 
branch. There was the dentist and 
the oculist; if your digestion was 
affected, there was a doctor to 
treat you; if you suffered in the 
head, there was a physician whose 
punishments were exclusively capi- 
tal. Even if you were ill and 
didn’t know the seat of your dis- 
ease, there was a healer for you, 
one who addicted himself wholly 
to dealing with obscure complaints. 
They had very just ideas concern- 
ing diet, and they set more store 
by temperance than by medicine. 
It is known that they were an ex- 
ceptionally healthy race, the even 
climate, pure water of the Nile, 
abundance of food and of clothing, 
being eminently in their favour; 
possibly, therefore, their healing art 
was high in proportion to their re- 
quirements. 

Of arts and sciences which the 
Egyptians possessed in common 
with other ancient peoples, it is not 
necessary to speak here. They 
could do all that their neighbours 
could, and a very great deal more 
than no other nation on the earth 
could then accomplish—nay, they 
did, as we know, some works which 
have never been equalled in either 
ancient or modern times. 

A consideration of the above 
outline must throw, it is thought, 
much light on the character of 
Moses. Though he was largely 
favoured with immediate inspira- 
tion on grand occasions, he was 
nevertheless, like St. Paul, carefully 
prepared for all the ordinary calls 
of his great position. He was 
learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians—this was to be learned 
indeed! ! Moses, however, seems 
to have seen that the Egyptian 
theory of government was unsuited 
to the Israelites. Possibly their 
bondage under royal rule made the 
name of king odious to the sons of 





* Here quoted from Sir G. Wilkinson. 
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Jacob; but it is certain that to 
Pharaoh’s hereditary subjects his 
sceptre represented a mild and 
civilised sway. The training of 
the monarch, enforced by law, was 
such as to make him fit to rule a 
wise people; and his power was 
hedged about with every guard 
that could bring dignity and credit. 
If there be anything that we Eng- 
lish plume ourselves on having in- 
vented in relation to the kingly 
office, it is the vicarious responsi- 
bility of the ministers of state ex- 
pressed in the maxim, “The king 
can do no wrong.” * This is a lofty 
and refined conception undoubt- 
edly, but if we fancy that it is 
original with us, we are mistaken. 
A people quite as clever and shrewd 
as we are, imagined and acted upon 
it thousands of years before our 
era, and the Egyptians were that 
people. Thus it is clear that in 
two of our sublimest ideas, which 
seemed to belong to us first and 
solely—namely, the personal inno- 
cence of the sovereign, and the 
merits of malt liquors—we were 
forestalled by the children of Ham. 
Perhaps, if we could get back at 
all to their experimental nascent 
ages, we might even find them using 
trial by jury; but, as has been 
already said more than once, we 
know nothing about them till after 
they had discarded all manner of 
barbarisms. 

Besides the curious question con- 
cerning progressive improvement 
noticed at the commencement of 
this paper, there is another which 
may equally interest the speculative. 
How did Egypt contrive to become 
what she was by her own lights and 
her own material resources alone ? 
‘ It is a doctrine of the present day, 
that intercommunication of minds 
and workers is necessary to effectual 
progress in the sciences and arts. 
But what intercommunication had 
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old Egypt, or what could she have 
learned from any contemporary 
nation? By her own mind and 
energy she was what she was. 
Resting on the noble river which 
had won her from the waters, and 
had raised and nourished her since 
the Almighty fiat went forth and 
the dry land appeared, she sat 
serene, and thought and wrought 
and throve. The barbarism of the 
external world gave her no anxiety, 
raised no interest in her, did not 
retard her progress. She knew 
that she possessed the true secret 
of subduing the earth, and, fully 
believing in herself, she did not 
call in all her neighbours to con- 
firm her in her belief. She sent 
out no evangelist, she asked no 
help. She sufficed for all her 
mighty designs; it may be said 
that she rose and flourished and 
fell alone: almost, it may be added, 
that wisdom died with her. The 
time that has elapsed since her 
grandest age, has not availed to 
bring all the arts back again to 
where they were in her day; and 
yet she was separated from Europe 
and from Asia by no very formid- 
able barriers. Greece, when she 
began to understand her mission, 
found no difficulty in sending a 
sprinkling of her sons to the 
banks of the Nile to pick up 
information. But this was after 
Egypt had become great and old; 
this had nothing to do with the 
rise of Egypt. Unassisted, unap- 
preciated from without, Egypt 
wrought out her own magnificence, 
solitary, self-relying. That little 
eruption of Sesostris’s just sufficed 
to show what she could do when 
the humour took her. But the 
humour didn’t often take her. She 
found nothing outside comparable 
to what she was familiar with at 
home; the worlds beyond the 
Nile’s overflow were not such that 





* “That the king could do no wrong is a much older notion than we 
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she should weep for them to con- 
quer. Like the dove, she found no 
rest for the sole of her foot, and 
returned into the ark which, wash- 
ed on every side by the waters of 
barbarism, enclosed all that was 
great and subtle and able on the 
surface of the earth. 

Great and splendid as are the 
things which we know about oldest 
Egypt, she is made a thousand 
times more sublime by our uncer- 
tainty as to the limits of her ac- 
complishments. She presents not 
a great definite idea, which, though 
hard to receive, is, when once ac- 
quired, comprehensible and _ clear. 
Under the soil of the modern coun- 
try are hid away thousands and 
thousands of relics which may as- 
tonish the world for ages to come, 
and change continually its concep- 
tion of what Egypt was. The effect 


of research seems to be to prove the 
objects of it to be much older than 
we thought them to be; something 
thought to be wholly modern having 
been proved to be repetitions of 


things Egyptian, and other things 
known to have been Egyptian be- 
ing by every advance ia knowledge 
carried back more and more towards 
the very beginning of things. She 
shakes our most rooted ideas con- 
cerning the world’s history: she 
has not ceased to be a puzzle and 
a lure:‘there is a spell over her still. 

Besides her early maturity, and 
the solitariness of her career, there 
is another mystery concerning 
Egypt; and that is the thick dark- 
ness that so long shut her out from 
sight. We are wont to call those 
ages dark wherein the wisdom of 
Greece and of Rome became dim 
to the world at large, and was 
treasured By the few; but what 
was this darkness in comparison 
of the utter obscurity which settled 
with a weird persistence over Egypt 
herself, over all her wisdom and all 
her works? As year by year the 
deposit of the river was entombing 
her material works, so was the cloud 
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of oblivion enveloping and surely 
obliterating the memory of her glory 
and her ability ; and this in spite 
of the most determined resistance 
that any nation has ever offered to 
time and his effacing power. The 
monuments would not, could not, 
perish for ever ; but they were in- 
effectual ‘to avert an eclipse that 
lasted for ages. It is little less 
than a miracle that such a country 
could quietly sink out of sight, and 
the world begin life again, fancying 
that it was originating thought and 
art, while close to the tyros lay a 
nation that had proved ages before. 
every mode of human ability, and 
whose credentials did not rest on 
tradition or history, but were shin- 
ing on the earth—splendid, gigantic, 
palpable—obvious to the regard 
of the aspiring and the inquisitive. 
As one ponders on these things, it 
is impossible to be regardless of the 
denunciation of the Hebrew pro- 
phet * who foretold this obscurity. 
“The pomp of her strength shall 
cease in her: as for her, a@ cloud 
shall cover her: and her daughters 
shall go into captivity.” The period 
of forty years during. which no foot 
of man or foot of beast was to pass 
through Egypt is not plain, but the 
condition to which Egypt fell is 
only too distinctly painted. ‘“ I will 
make the land of Egypt desolate in 
the midst of the countries that are 
desolate, and her cities among the 
cities that are laid waste shall be 
desolate forty years: and I will 
scatter the Egyptians among the na- 
tions, and will disperse them through 
the countries.” The “cloud,” we 
may suppose, began to break at the 
beginning of this century: from 
without came the regard of nations, 
from within arose reanimation and 
the desire to be known once more. 
The nations of the world resort 
thither again, and find this kingdom 
truly .“ a base kingdom,” ut 
things look as though she had re- 
solved to acquiesce no longer in her 
baseness. Already one sees how 
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the highway from Egypt to Assyria, 
foretold by the prophet Isaiah, may 
be accomplished. The Canal of the 
Isthmus will undoubtedly lead to 
the contraction of the desert, so that 
the way into Assyria will be com- 
paratively easy. And when life and 
vigour and_ civilisation _ shall 
return, what great results may be 
expected to accompany them! To 
a nation waking up to conscious- 
ness after centuries of coma, every- 
thing about her present self must 
be unsatisfactory and distasteful 
—a condition to be reformed as soon 
.as possible, and banished from 
sight and memory. Her conso- 
latory thoughts all centre in the 
past. As she looks back with pride 
and glory at what she was, the hope 
of what she may again be is lively 
within her, and she can feel a crust 
in herself. Her reviving ambition 
will feed upon the mighty deeds of 
old, and her sons will gain strength 
from the knowledge of the glorious 
dead. When this spirit shall come 
upon Egypt—when, instead of 
stranger 


leaving research to the 
that may come from a far land, 
Egyptians themselves shall make it 


a pleasant labour to ascertain 
the wonderful past of their native 
country—then, perhaps, the world 
will truly understand what the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians was. 

And now, to come back to the 
idea named at the beginning of 
this paper—viz., the continuous 
progression of mankind in know- 
ledge and power. From him who 
believes that his puny efforts. are 
tending to the establishment of a 
golden age and leading the human 
race to perfection, there can be no 
corrective more effectual than the 
study of ancient Egypt. From 
thence he may learn the truth that 
human wisdom and human know- 
ledge cannot perpetuate themselves. 
Great, strong, wise as she was, the 
glory of Egypt came to naught, her 
science perished, her engraved 
characters became riddles. Pro- 
gress was arrested, and thick dark- 
ness overspread the earth—not for 
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a short interval, but during a very 
large fraction of the world’s exist. 
ence — darkness which has never 
yet been dispersed. It is true 

if we cannot build pyramids or 
hew out colossal statues, or divert 
the course of a river like the Nil 

we can use the printing-press and 
control the forces of electricity and 
steam. But when we have summed 
up gains and losses, what is the 
amount of advancement since the 
days of Moses that we can fairly 
credit ourselves with? Truly it is 
very little, and that little due to a 
renaissance in the last two or three 
centuries. 

But if we, creatures whose lifeTis 
half an*age, may not influence the 
destinies of the world on which we 
live, or of our remote successors, 
that consideration need not damp 
our spirits ; it does not show us that 
our labour for the benefit of human- 
ity isin vain. We may design and 
build, though we may not attempt 
a tower whose top shall reach to 
heaven. Plenty of legitimate work 
is given us to do; we are commis- 
sioned to subdue the earth, but we 
are not commissioned to determine 
its future. That future will be as 
little affected, probably, by our acts » 
and labours, as our present has been 
by the wisdom and works of the 
Egyptians. A great nation—a com- 
munity of great nations—may die 
like a mighty man, and then all 
their thoughts perish. The earth 
is not ours. Nevertheless we have 
a field for labour—greater labour 
than we shall ever accomplish. Let 
us benefit, if we may, our own 
generation and that which is to 
follow us, trusting to the provi- 
dence of an ever-living Power to 
determine whether any part of our 
work shall survive and be a herit- 
age for our descendants ; or whether 
it shall perish utterly ; or whether, 
like the glorious deeds of old Egypt, 
it shall lie for millenniums under 4 
mysterious cloud, and live again 
hereafter to a race such as it has 
not entered into our hearts to con- 
ceive. 





The Wishes of a Dumb- Waiter. 


THE WISHES OF A DUMB-WAITER.* 


To circle round the “ social board,” 

*Mid wit and wine, I am not able ; 

Nor, with rich fruits and dainties stored, 
To wait upon your dinner-table. 


Domestic in my tastes and ways, 

On humbler errand am I come; 

The breakfast-hour my gifts displays, 
The servant of a quiet home. 


Of my new masters I’ve no fears; 

For he, who recommends the place, 
Has known the worth of one for years, 
And reads the other’s—in her face. 


And so, a willing drudge, Pll turn, 
Upon my rounds without ado, 
And wonder at the hissing urn 
For waiting noisily on you. 


Centre of gravity sedate, 

I watch o’er household griefs and blisses, 
But hold my tongue, and never prate, 
Either of quarrels or of kisses. 


Like some good commonplace M.P., 

I to my betters “ pass the butter ;” 
And, in my way as wise as he, 

Turn round and round, but never utter. 


My trusty counsel I can keep 
Whene’er my lady has the vapours ; 
Or, fidgety from want of sleep, 

My master damns the morning papers. 


But happier that I never tire 

Of listening to the cozy chat 

And simmer by the new-lit fire— 
The pleasant talk of this and that— 


The morning’s plan, for work or play— 
The homely cares—these homely joys— 
And, on the welcome holiday, 

The laughter of the girls and boys. 





* Given to an old friend on his wedding-day, 





Lady Fair. 


The choicest blessings of the hearth 

For you, through me, the sender prays, 
With all the good things upon earth, 

As health, and wealth, and length of days. 


Long may the “ whirligig of time” 
For you lay its “‘reyenges” by, 
And point the moral of my rhyme, 
By turning smoothly, as will I. 


God speed you then: locutus sum, 
And, having once the silence broken, 
I shall for evermore be dumb : 
Excuse me, please, for having spoken. 


H. C. Mertvate. 





LADY FAIR. 


UnpeErneAtu the beech-tree sitting, 

With that everlasting knitting, 

And the soft sun-shadows flitting 
Through your wavy hair ; 

All my thoughts and plans confusing, 

All my resolution loosing, 

Say, what matter’s in your musing, 
Lady fair ! 


Oh, the charm that in your face 1s ! 

All the loves and all the graces! 

To be clasped in your embraces 
Monarch’s guerdon were : 

Not a man, I ween, who sees you, 

But would give his life to please you, 

Yet you say—that lovers tease you! 
Lady fair ! 


One by one, to their undoing, 

Fools in plenty come a-wooing, 

Baffled still, but still pursuing, 
Tangled in the snare : 

In your ever-changing smile hid, 

Or beneath your sleepy eyelid, 

Many a heart it hath beguiléd, 
Lady fair ! 





Lady Fair. 


While the summer breezes fan her 
Gently with their leafy banner, 
Venus’ form and Dian’s manner, 
Doth my goddess wear : 
Lives the man who can discover 
. Any secret spell to move her 
To the wish of mortal lover, 
Cold as fair ? 


But to see those dark eyes brighten, 
And for me with kindness lighten, 
While the cheek’s rich colours heighten, 
What would I not dare ? 
To improve their scornful splendour 
With the love-light soft and tender, 
Bow the proud heart to surrender, 
Lady fair ! 


By the loves that thou hast broken, 
By the words that I have spoken, 
By the passion they betoken, 
I have loved, [ swear, 
Only thee since I have seen thee ; 
And, if woman’s heart be in thee, 
I will die, but I will win thee, 
Lady fair! 


H. C. Merivate. 


a 
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THE GREEK MASSACRE. 


FROM OUR OWN COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 


From the day of the terrible mas- 
sacre at Oropus I felt unable to turn 
my mind to any other subject. One 
of the victims was personally known 
to me, and for poor Herbert I felt 
the sorrow that all who knew him 
could not but feel for one of the gen- 
tlest, most kind-hearted, and most 
genial of men. The whole story was 
made up of such incidents as might 
enter into the simple details of or- 
dinary life, with features of terrible 
and most tragic meaning. From the 
moment of their capture to their 
death, we are able to trace these 
poor fellows through every day and 
every hour; and each pang we feel 
for their fate is intensified by think- 
ing what noble spirits we have lost, 
what gallant Englishmen have been 
sacrificed to the merciless code of 
a bloodthirsty and inhuman race. 
But besides these there are some 
dreadful and mysterious influences 
at work whose machinations widen 
our sense of horror, and compel us 
to include in our indignation others 
besides Takos and his blood-stained 
followers. 

Familiar as the world has been 
with stories of brigandage, never 
before was there an_ incident 
brought to light which showed 
that the cruelty of the assassin was 
less horrible and less revolting than 
the infamous machinations of those 
who in cold blood could calculate 
on the carnage, and weigh all the 
alternatives of gain or loss that 
might come of each separate issue 
to this tragedy. 

So deep was my interest in every 
step of this dreadful story, that 
when you proposed to me that I 
should go out to Athens, learn what 
I might of the secret history of the 
catastrophe, and visit the scene it- 
self, I readily accepted the mission, 
and started at once for Greece. 

It was on a bright, monnlight 


night we dropped anchor in the 
harbour of the Pirzeus ; and as ogr 
boat rowed to shore over the placid 
water, a wild strain came borne on 
the land-breeze, rising and fallj 

in a sort of measured cadence, 
inexpressibly touching, when jt 
suddenly changed ‘to a ringing yell 
of defiance, whose discords were 
actually devilish. These sounds 
came from a vessel at anchor in 
the roadway, and the singers were 
five convicts on their way to Cor. 
inth, where they were beheaded the 
following morning. Such was the 
incident which heralded my land. 
ing, and by its terrible colour. 
tinged all I saw of a land where 
crime and cruelty and courage 
seem so blended, that in all our 
horror at their atrocities there is 
no stifling the sorrow for noble 
natures brutalised and degraded. 

If I venture to recount incidents 
with which our newspapers have 
so accurately familiarised us, it is 
because on certain of these events, 
and on the precise order in which 
they succeeded each other, now rest 
the mysterious circumstances which 
envelop the sad story, and which 
have widened this deed of blood to 
an extent that it has become the 
scandal of a nation. 
thus writes to Lord Clarendon on 
the 12th April :— 

“ Mr. ERSKINE TO THE EARL OF CLAR- 
ENDON.—(Received, April 22.)® 
“ ATHENS, April 12, 1870. 

My Lorp,—It is my painful duty 
to acquaint your lordship with the 
capture by brigands of a party of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen who left this 
early yesterday morning to visit the 
Plain of Marathon. 

“The party consisted of Lord and 
Lady Muncaster, Mr. Herbert (one of 
the Secretaries of this Legation), Mr. 
Vyner, a brother of Lady De Grey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd, and their child, and 
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the Count de Boyl,[the Secretary of 
the Italian Legation, with an Italian 
servant, and a Greek courier. They 
were in two carriages, escorted by four 
mounted gendarmes. After spending 
two or three hours at Marathon, they 
set out on their return at about half- 

st two o’clock in the afternoon. A de- 
tachment of twenty-five foot-soldiers, 
as is alleged by the Minister of War, 
started from Marathon at the same 
time, but was unable to keep up with 
the carriages. They also fell in witha 
patrol of six men on foot, whomanaged 
tofollow the carriages to within a short 
distance of the spot where they were at- 
tacked; whilst two mounted gendarmes 
were ahead and two behind. Just be- 
fore they were to change horses, and as 
they were approaching the bridge of 
Pikermes, at about twelve or fourteen 
miles from Athens, they were suddenly 
fired at from the brushwood bordering 
the road, and at the first discharge the 
two gendarmes in front fell, badly 
wounded, from their horses. The car- 
riages then stopped and the whole par- 
ty were compelled to alight, and with 
the two remaining mounted gendarmes 
were hurried up the side of the moun- 
tain. As far as I have been able to as- 
certain what subsequently occurred, it 
would appear that shortly afterwards 
the patrol of six infantry soldiers came 
up and commenced an attack on the 
brigands, of whom Mr. Herbert counted 
atleast twenty-one. By this time, how- 
ever, they had formed their captives 
into a compact group, which they sur- 
rounded. A hot fire was then opened 
by the soldiers upon the retreating 
party, at not more than fifty yards’ 
distance, and for some minutes their 
lives must have been in the most im- 
minent danger. Eventually the sol- 
diers, finding that they were not in suf- 
ficient strength to make any impression 
on the brigands, and that they ran the 
risk of injuring the captives by their 
fire, appear to have discontinued the 
engagement, and the brigands (of 
whom only one was slightly wounded) 
effected their retreat to the mountains 
without further interruption. As soon 
as they had reached the top of the 
mountain the ladies were told that 
they were at liberty to depart, and wri- 
ting materials were supplied to Mr. 
Herbert and the gentlemen of the par- 
ty, whose ransom, after some discussion, 
was fixed at the sum of £32,000 sterling. 
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“Mr. Herbert’s note to me is in the 
following terms :—‘ Do what you can 
to stop the troops from pursuing us. 
The captain says he requires £32,000. 
Our ‘‘ friends” say they can be heard 
of in town, and request that a proper 
person may be sent to treat with them. 
Please telegraph to Carnarvon.’ Notes 
of a somewhat similar tenor were writ- 
ten by the Count de Boy] to the Italian 
Minister, and by the other gentlemen 
to their friends in England. 

“ At eight P.M. the first report of this 
sad event was brought to me, and I at 
once went off to the house of General 
Soutzo, the Minister of War, who in- 
formed me that the tidings I had re- 
ceived were but too true. Soon after 
ten o’clock Lady Muncaster and Mrs. 
Lloyd drove up td her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion, and gave me the details which I 
have now furnished to your lordship. 
I returned immediately to .General 
Soutzo, and urged him to issue the most 
stringent orders against any further 
pursuit of the brigands by the troops, 
which he promised me should be done. 
I called also on the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs for the same purpose— 
the President of the Council and Min- 
ister of the Interior, M. Zaimis, being 
absent with the King. 

“This morning I was informed by 
General Soutzo that one of the mounted 
gendarmes who was liberated at the 
same time as the ladies had brought 
him a note from the chief of the bri- 
gands, saying that if in three days a 
sum of £50,000 was not forthcoming °* 
for the ransom of the ‘Lordi,’ and if 
all pursuit throughout the kingdom 
was not suspended, their prisoners 
would be put to death; but General 
Soutzo seemed to think that this wasa 
mere threat, and that even the amount 
of the ransom might be greatly reduc- 
ed. I told him that I should be quite 
prepared to pay at once any reasonable 
sum without discussion; and he as- 
sures me that men have been sent in 
all directions to discover the traces of 
the band, and to treat with them if pos- 
sible. I have also, at the suggestion of 
General Soutzo, telegraphed to Mr. 
Noel in Eubeea, to ask him to send up 
aman named Constantino or‘ Dino,’ in 
his service, who is one of seven brothers 
known as the ‘ Arvanitaki,’ several of 
whom are the chiefs of the formidable 
band into whose hands our unfortunate 
countrymen have fallen, and who, it is 
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thought, will be the best person success- 
fully to negotiate their deliverance. 

“Thave addressed a note to M. Vala- 
ority, of which a copy is enclosed here- 
with, placing on record the circum- 
stances of this capture, and calling 
upon the Government to discontinue 
pursuit until the captives are out of 
danger. I have also reserved to your 
lordship the right of calling upon the 
Hellenic Government to pay the ran- 
som which may ultimately be accepted 
by the brigands should her Majesty’s 
Government think fit.to do so; and I 
do trust that as this is the case of two 
persons belonging to the diplomatic 
body who had apprised the authorities 
of their\intention to visit Marathon, 
who had obtained an escort which they 
were entitled to consider sufficient, and 
who received no intimation whatever 
of danger, your lordship may see fit to 
hold the Greek Government answera- 
ble for what has occurred. The Italian 
Minister has addressed a similar rep- 
resentation to M. Valaority ; and I feel 
persuaded that were it to be well un- 
derstood that the nation would have 
to make good any loss inflicted upon 
foreigners, owing tothe neglect or mis- 
management of Government, the latter 
would soon discover the means of put- 
ting a stop to a state of things which 
is mainly due to the supposed exigen- 
cies of party warfare, and which is a 
disgrace to any community calling 
itself civilised.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) “E. M. Erskine.” 


There are several points of impor- 
tance in this despatch. Some of them 
have been made matter of controver- 
sy, and one—that which is included 
in the final paragraph—still remains 
as the substance of one of the gra- 
vest charges ever made against a 
political party in a State. 

As to the notice given with respect 
to the escort, it is not attempted to be 
denied that on Saturday the 9th the 
Chancellor of the Legation applied to 
the Prefect of Police, and received the 
assurance that the necessary orders 
should be given ; and he also learned on 
the following day that the Mirarch of 
Gendarmerie had received his instruc- 
tions, and he quitted the Prefecture 
without any intimation whatever that 
any danger was to be apprehended. 


The Minister of War, however, in 
a letter which announces his retire. 
ment from office, disputes the regu. 
larity of this procedure, and attempts 
to show that to a party of which per. 
sons endowed with a diplomatic cha. 
racter belonged, the application for 
an escort should have been made to 
him as Minister at War, and thatthe 
omission forfeited that great security 
which would have been obtained for 
persons of importance. He utterly 
fails, however, to show any precedent 
for sucha distinction, while he makes 
the fatal admission, that though the 
Chancellor was assured the orders 
for the escort had been issued imme 
diately, the first intimation to the 
outlying patrols was only given on 
Sunday night, at an hour too late to 
be certain that the officers would be 
able to hear of the intended excursion, 

It was, however, from this same 
Minister of War that Mr. Erskine 
had heard a few days previously that 
the band of the Arvanitaki, one of 
the most formidable in Greece, had 
last been heard of at Kineta, in the 
district of Megara—that is to say, at 
several days’ march from Athens—at 
the very time that they occupied the 
pass of Pikermi, within eight miles of 
the capital ! 

The last point of controversy is the 
most important of all, in which Mr. 
Erskine declares that the Prime Min- 
ister, M. Zaimis, assured him that the 
brigands were in communication with, 
receiving counsel and support from, 
‘“‘certain chiefs of the Opposition,” 
thus warranting the remarkable 
words which close his despatch, “the 
supposed exigencies of party war- 
fare;” and which he most rightfully 
characterised as “a disgrace to any 
community calling itself civilised.” 
M. Zaimis has endeavoured, if not to 
deny altogether this assertion, to qua- 
lify what he intended to convey; and 
hi; f iends, who see all the perils to 
which his candour has exposed him, 
proudly point to Count Minerva’s cor- 
respondence to show that Mr. Erskine 
had mistaken what was said, and in- 
correctly represented the words used. 

It is quite true, in the official 
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correspondence published by the 
Italian Government, the phrase 
alleged by Mr. Erskine to have been 
used by M. Zaimis is not reported ; 
but there 'is}a very remarkable ex- 
pression in the despatch addressed 
by Count Minerva to the Italian 
Government on the 16th April. 
In this he says :— 

“The communications maintained 
by the brigands with persons adverse 
and possibly hostile to the Govern- 
ment, have induced certain meas- 
ures of precaution as to all passen- 
gers on the road.” Why such an ex- 
pression, if no character of party 
had impressed itself on these pro- 
ceedings? Why should the persons 
in the confidence of the brigands 
be supposed to be imbued with any 
political type whatever? Does it 
not seem strange to any one out 
of Greece, that the measures to 
restrict the intercourse of the bri- 
gands should have been suggested 
by the fact that this intercourse was 
maintained ‘‘con persone estranée 
e forse ostili al governo”? Is 
not this representation by Count 
Minerva a perfect corroboration of 
Mr. Erskine’s ‘accuracy, when he 
speaks of the “supposed exigencies 
of party warfare,” since it is to be 
inferred that it was to their parti- 
san character the Ministry objected 
in these emissaries, and not to the 
obvious abuse of the brigands hold- 
ing any intercourse with Athens at 
all? Mr. Erskine never asserted 
that M. Zaimis particularised those 
in the confidence of the brigands 
as “the chiefs of the Opposition,” 
as M. Zaimis affects to suppose. 
He simply declared that they were 
persons of the party opposed to 
the present Government—what in 
M. Minerva’s phrase are compris- 
ed as “estranée e forse ostili al go- 
verno.” If this corroborative evi- 
dence, however, is not sufficient, I 
am able to assert that Count Miner- 
va’s memory of what was said by 
M. Zaimis is precisely that of Mr. 
Erskine; and if the words them- 
selves are not printed in the Italian 
Blue-book, it is because the Flo- 
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rentine Cabinet — more delicate 
towards their envoy than Downing 
Street is towards theirs—would not 
imperil his utility and compromise . 
his influence, by needlessly. expos- 
ing what none could fail to see 
must be regarded as strictly con- 
fidential and private. 

The point is far more important 
than a mere question of the per- 
sonal honour of Messrs. Erskine 
or Zaimis, for it goes to the 
very root of that imputation which 
gives the worst feature of all in 
this terrible story. Brigandage is, 
God knows, bad enough. The de- 
moralisation of a people where it 
prevails can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. The remorseless cruelties, 
the oppression, and the reckless 
tyrannies of the brigand, with the 
craven terror, the falsehood, and 
the treachery of the wretched pea- 
sant his slave, make up an amount 
of baseness to whose degradation 
there is no limit; but all these are 
as nothing in comparison to the 
infamy of making brigandage the 
weapon of party, and employing 
the bloody code of the Klepht as an 
agent of political warfare. 

In the late disaster there never 
was a moment’s hesitation as re- 
garded the ransom. Enormous as 
the amount was—so great indeed, 
that in mere physical weight it 
would have been impossible to 
carry it away without the aid of a 
cart and horse—there was not a 
word of dispute, nor would there 
in any ordinary case have been 
any delay in completing the bar- 
gain. The brigands would have 
got what they asked, and gone 
their way, as was their wont. Here, 
however, intervene the counsels 
of those who were by no means 
satisfied with this mode of finish- 
ing the transaction, and who saw 
clearly enough that the ransom 
paid by Englishmen could never 
be _brought to bear as an ac- 
cusation against the Greek Cabi- 
net. By these advisers, whatever 
their rank and station—Opposition 
chiefs, lawyers, or ex-brigands, as 
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they might be—was suggested the 
idea of the ‘‘amnesty,” at first for the 
band of Arvanitaki, and ultimately 
for all who had once belonged to it 
and were now in prison. This de- 
mand, so palpably impossible to con- 
cede, and so inoperative if conceded, 
since the first gendarme that liked 
to dispute its legality might have 
shot down the first brigand of the 
band he met with—this demand 
was made to place the Ministry in 
the terrible alternative of treachery 
to the Constitution, or, by refusing 
to do this, rejecting the demands of 
two powerful nations, and possibly 
sacrificing lives which these coun- 
tries would not suffer to be un- 
avenged. 

M. Takos, rude ruffian that he 
was, was thoroughly instructed in 
the difficulties his demand com- 
prised, but he simply said: ‘‘ Let the 
men who have made this Constitu- 
tion unmake it. I am in no hurry. 
I can wait a yearif need be. God 
has given us these men for our 
safety,” said he, with an infamous 
blasphemy, ‘‘and we mean to avail 
ourselves of the grace.” 

M. Zaimis had his choice, there- 
fore, of refusing the conditions of 
the brigands, and thereby risking the 
lives of the captives, or, by comply- 
ing with their demands, violating 
the Constitution and compelling the 
King to break a pledge he had given 
his oath to maintain. It was quite 
true that, as Lord Clarendon said, 
the sanctity of that Constitution 
had long since been violated. The 
Cretan insurrection was too recent 
to claim complete oblivion, not to 
speak of other breaches quite as 
damnatory. The great question, 
however, was to place the Cabinet 
in such a position as would imply an 
unworthy and abject submission to 
foreign dictation—an attitude which 
Greek pride was sure to resent, and 
which would evince itself in such 
a rush of unpopularity as must 
drive the Ministry from power. 

Had the advisers been quite 
certain that England and Italy 
were determined that the ransom 


should ultimately be claimed from 
Greece, it is just possible the 
would have rested satisfied with 
establishing that single count of 
the indictment against the Cabj- 
net; but it so happened that both 
Mr. Erskine and Count Minerva 
merely reserved this point, while 
the representatives of France, 
Prussia, and Austria boldly declar- 
ed what their claim would be on 
the Greek Government if any sub- 
ject of their respective nations should 
be captured. Indeed I have very 
great misgivings as to the prudence 
of that declaration on their part at 
such a conjuncture. And an Eng- 
lish friend of mine, Jong resident 
in Greece, quaintly siad to me, “If 
I should have the misfortune ever 
to be captured by the brigands, I 
sincerely trust that my Minister 
will wait till I am released before 
he informs the Greek Cabinet that 
he will hold them responsible for 
my ransom.” 

If Englishmen, whose experi- 
ences are limited to England, will 
say that such aspersions as these 
on the character of public men are 
both unfair and ungenerous, I shall 
not be surprised; but it must not 
be forgotten that Parliamentary 


Government, with all its virtues, 


by no means secures the honesty 
and integrity of those who compose 
it; nor is the Greek Chamber all 
that the friends of Constitutional- 
ism could wish it. 

In the first place the number of 
deputies is excessive. A district 
with ten thousand inhabitants re- 
turns a member. If the number 
amounts to eleven thousand or up- 
wards, it returns two members. 
The suffrage is universal, and this 
amidst the most unlettered of all 
peoples. 

In election struggles brigandage 
plays a very important part, and 
the ‘‘ Lambs” of Nottingham are re- 
presented by the in no wise inferior 
agency of the folds of Takos and his 
fellows. These men thus establisha 
claim upon the member for “ protec- 
tion,”, which, be it romembered, is 
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the only coin in which he can acquit 
his debt. ‘The modes in which such 
“ protection ” can be exercised are 
manifold. The Colonel Coroneos 
has told us, in a letter published in 
all the newspapers of Athens, what 
rewards his activity in suppressing 
prigandage met with at the hands of 
the late Minister of War! He was 
discouraged and thwarted at every 
step, his recommendations neglected 
if not actually sneered at, and his 
retirement from the service ultimate- 
ly imposed upon him as the penalty 
of his zeal. 

He gives the name of an officer 
who returned hastily from a shoot- 
ing excursion in the mountains to 
announce the presence of the bri- 
gands in the neighbourhood, and 
whose indiscreet eagerness was 
punished by degradation from his 
rank. In that system of black-mail 
by which proprietors bargain for 
immunity from pillage, and in 
which men of the very highest 
station are to be found amongst 
the contracting parties, such an 
amount of intercourse and. famil- 
iarity grows up between the landed 
gentry and the brigand chiefs. that 
it would be more than difficult, 
it would be downright impossible, 
for many of the former to treat 
these men with measures of sever- 
ity. The Church itself is a sacred 
link between them, and in its sacra- 
ments there are bonds which tie 
these people of very dissimilar 
lives into one common league of 
interest and good feeling. 

Nothing’ more common thar the 
kindred of foster-brother between 
the estated proprietor and the 
robber—nothing more usual than 
the presence of the landed gentle- 
man at the christening or the 
marriage of the brigand’s family. 
There is just that amount of dis- 
cipline, that observance of certain 
laws and respect for certain usages, 
among these robber bands, which 
in a semi-civilised community 
elevate them to a station of com- 
mand and influence; and men of 
education, and men who have 
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travelled, are to be found claiming 
for these fellows a sort. of consi- 
deration which, to say the least of 
it, is somewhat. shocking, if not 
actually revolting. 

In the conduct of these men be- 
fore the tribunals, it was easy to 
see, not only that no sense of shame 
was attached to their infamous 
lives, but that they actually counted 
on a certain share of public ad- 
miration and sympathy; nor. was 
it to be denied that the fidelity 
with which they held to their com- 
pacts, the strict loyalty of all their 
dealings “on honour,” contrasted 
strongly enough with the dubious 
integrity of others in high places, 
and the slippery evasions of men in 
power. Itis necessary to bear this 
in mind when we would connect 
brigandage with the schemes of 
party; for if the political intri- 
guant could not have counted on 
a certain amount of honour in its 
dealings, he never would have con- 
nected himself with its agency. 
Mr. Erskine never pretended that 
M. Zaimis charged the leaders of 
the Opposition with being the 
advisers and abettors of Takos; 
what he declares him to have said 
was, that certain ‘‘ Capi,” or leaders, 
were so compromised; and it is 
well to yemember that governments 
are oftenest overthrown by those 
who have, little to gain by their 
downfall. That there was nothing 
inconsistent with the game of party, 
as played in Greece, in such agency, 
will not be denied, since, to make 
the result effective, it was by no 
means necessary that the catastro- 
phe should have that tragic ending 
we have witnessed. It would have 
been ample for all the objects of’ 
the Opposition to have reduced the 
Government to the alternative of 
being. embroiled with the Cabinets 
of London and Florence, or, by a 
concession to their demands, have 
incurred the weightier difficulty of 
treachery to the Constitution. 

“ Refuse the amnesty, and see what 
answer you will give to the charge 
of culpable ignorance as to the vi- 
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cinity of the brigands to Athens, and 
the still more glaring culpability as 
to your mock measures of protection 
your escort that never escorted— 
your officers to whom no orders 
were issued, and who showed them- 
selves utterly ignorant of the duty 
they were engaged in. Concede 

the amnesty, and prepare to meet a 

chamber indignant at the dishonour 

of a violated constitution, and a 
king compelled to break a pledge 
he had sworn to maintain.” Gene- 
ral Soutzos, with all the resources 
of his official position, as Minister 
of War, to enlighten him, assures 
Mr. Erskine that “ there is not a 
brigand in the province of Attica, 
and that this band of the Arvani- 
taki has been heard of in Eubcea.” 
The Prefect of Police smiles at the 
excessive measures of precaution 
foreign timidity asks for; and from 
the President of the Cabinet to the 
lowest official of public safety not 
one word of caution is uttered to 
warn the travellers that the band 
of Takos are at the very moment 
looking down upon Athens from 
the slopes of Pentelicus, and the 
agents of the band are tracking 
each step of the tourists in the 
capital. The bandit Pericles Lori, 
examined by the Judge of Instruc- 
tion in the presence of Mr.. Erskine 
and Count Minerva, declares that the 
band were on the Plain of Marathon 
fifteen days before the capture of 
the party at Pikermi—that they had 
missed some American tourists ; 
but well knowing it was the season 
when travellers came to visit Ma- 
rathon, they persisted in remaining 
in that neighbourhood. 

Alexis Igounis, in his examina- 
tion, corroborates this evidence; 
and yet, the brigadier of the gen- 
darmerie, after eight days passed 
in exploring the country, returns 
to Athens to assure the Minister of 
War that “there are no traces of a 


It is true Alexis Tossini—who 
has since suffered death, and wag 
believed to be the murderer of 
Herbert —alleges that the band 
marched from near Vilia on the 
night before the capture, and ar. 
rived at Marathon on thé morning, 
That they occupied the bridge on 
the Marathon road, and saw the 
captives as they passed on the 
morning. 

This would imply that they had 
marched about forty-eight miles 
during one night—a statement. not 
at all borne out by any evidences 
of fatigue on the day after; and I 
do not find that the general opinion 
goes with the man’s evidence. 

This is a matter which demands 
the strictest inquiry, and which in- 
volves something of far~ greater im- 
portance than the character of a 
Minister of War. 

The next question on which we 
find a mass of discrepant and in- 
deed contradictory evidence is, 
Whether the officer in command of 
the infantry detachment intimated 
to the party that they must drive 
slowly, to allow of the escort to 
accompany them. General Soutzos 
says it was most unfortunate that 
the guide Alessandro Anemogani 
did not communicate to the travel- 
lers this injunction of the officer; 
and then proceeds to quote from 
that officer’s evidence in the exe 
mination before the Judge of In- 
struction :— 

“T was on duty at Marathon, 
and learned about noon that some 
tourists were expected, for whose 
safeguard I was to provide. This 
order was communicated to the 
sous-lieutenant Argelis, in charge 
of the detachment. He ordered us 
to march, and on arriving at the 
village of Boy, he commanded the 
Corporal Pierre, with three men, 
to watch the road from Plexiza to 
Gherocaconti. To another corporal 


brigand in the neighbourhood”— with three soldiers he confided the 
and this within forty-eight hours of road between Gherocaconti and 
the capture of the English party at Rafena, and as far as Pikermi, or: 


Pikermi. 


dering an officer and three men to 
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follow the carriages, not knowing 
at the time that they were already 
at Marathon. We had just caught 
sight of the party near the Tu- 
mulus, when two mounted gen- 
darmes rode up to us to see what 
we were, and I then told the Ser- 
geant Boulgaris, who was the senior 
in command, that the tourists 
should be cautioned to drive slow- 
ly, and in such manner as would 
enable us to keep up with them. 
The travellers arrived while we 
were speaking; and one of them, 
Mr. Herbert, presented me with a 
note for twenty-five francs, to give 
my men something to drink. I 
thereupon asked Alessandro to 
translate to the party that we were 
part of the escort accorded them, 
and begged them to drive at a foot’s 
pace, to admit of our accompany- 
ing them. 

“T went on with seven men in 
front of the carriages, but they 
soon came up and passed me; and 
when I remonstrated with the gen- 
darmes Panagotti and Boulgaris at 
the pace they were going, they said, 
‘We do not expect you to keep up 
with us—you are not birds.’ And 
thus they hurried forward, and we 
did our utmost to follow. On 
reaching the sheepfold at Prapa we 
heard the firing, and soon after saw 
Varsataki lying wounded, and his 
horse dead beside him.” 

Against this testimony we have 
the direct assurance of Alessandro 
that no such caution as to slow 
driving was ever given; and Mr. 
Herbert, who remembered well to 
have given the money to the soldiery 
for drink, and who understood and 
spoke Greek well, also said that he 
hear@Mno injunction about proceed- 
ing slowly whatever, nor does he 
believe any such was given. The 
same is the testimony of the other 
tourists. So far as I can learn, the 
weight of public opinion is on this 
side; and the general impression 
prevails, that if the warning was 
given at all, it was given in some 
way and in some quarter that de- 


prived it of all impressiveness, and 
that it certainly never reached the 
ears of those for whose safety it was 
meant to provide. 

It is, however, to be remembered 
that Alessandro is by no means 
above all suspicion, nor has the 
mode in which he gave his testi- 
mony predisposed many in his fa- 
vour. He is still in prison, and will 
probably be further and more 
searchingly examined. 

The party left Marathon about 
two in the afternoon, and reached the 
bridge of Pikermi at four (where the 
change of horses was to take place), 
and it was here the capture was 
effected. It is a deep cleft between 
the hills, shaded with wild olive-trees 
and arbutus, these and the brush- 
wood on the mountain-side affording 
a safe shelter for the brigands, who 
had lain there since the morning. 
The events which followed are well 
known, and need not be recapitu- 
lated. : 

Soon after ten o’clock on the same 
evening Lady Muncaster arrived 
at Athens, and communicated to 
Mr. Erskine the details of the dis- 
aster. The ransom had. then been 
fixed at £32,000, as Mr. Herbert’s 
note mentions—the note beginning 
thus: “Do what you can to pre 
vent the troops from pursuing us.” 
This was the first as it was the last 
entreaty of the captives. Whatever 
shape the negotiations took—what- 
ever changes came over the inten- 
tions of the brigands — whatever 
modifications the Government sug- 
gested in the conditions—the one 
great danger remained the same. 
If the troops should move, the pri- 
soners’ lives should pay for it! And 


now that the terrible story is fin- 


ished, it is strange to think how 
few of us could believe in the im- 
minence of the peril, which it is 
evident the prisoners themselves 
foresaw so plainly and confronted 
so courageously. Both Mr. Erskine 
and Count Minerva believed at first 
that the release of the captives was 
all but certain. General Soutzos . 
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said, when the enormous demand 
was discussed, that the amount 
would be considerably reduced, and 
spoke of their speedy liberation with 
confidence; and I have very little 
doubt, that had the incident termi- 
nated fortunately, it would not have 
been easy to persuade most Eng- 
lishmen living in England that the 
lives of the prisoners were ever in 
great peril. 

Of all the Ministers, only one 
took a gloomy view from the first. 
This was the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He, though an _ Ionian, 
and from the part of Greece where 
brigandage has never prevailed, 
had made the system and the habits 
of these men a careful study; he 
knew the principles that guided 
and the instincts that swayed them; 
he thoroughly understood that 
Klepht law which consigns mercy 
to the rank of cowardice, and re- 
gards the man who fears to inflict 
death as craven and dishonoured! 
M. Valaority is a Corfiote, and a 
man of fortune; he had served as 
a senator during the English Pro- 
tectorate, and earned the respect 
and regard of the various persons 
who held the first authority in the 
island. All his antecedents were 
creditable and honourable; his 
-character was stainless, his capacity 
recognised; and his acquaintance 
with the forms of Parliamentary 
Government was acquired by a 
long residence in England, and 
the intimacy which he enjoyed 
with most of our eminent public 
men. 

Nothing but the unworthy jeal- 
ousy which prevails in Greece re- 
specting the Ionian islanders could 
have prevented the full recognition 
of this gentleman’s claim to be the 
head of an administration; but his 
very services to England — the 
school in which he received his 
political education — are fatal to 
him; and he whose integrity and 
ability so admirably fit him to 
guide his country through her 
difficulties, will in all likelihood 


never attain to the leadership of 
a Cabinet. 

From the hour of the capture of 
the party, M. Valaority took the 
very gravest view of the peril of 
the situation, and there is ey. 
reason to suppose that his fears 
were not based solely on what he 
knew of brigand law and practice, 
but were farther strengthened by 
the conviction that these men were 
acting under the counsels of othe 
who cared little for the course of 
the negotiations as regarded the 
captives or their captors, but were 
solely minded to see by what turn 
of affairs they could best disparage 
the actual Ministry, and jeopar 
dise the characters of the men 
who were at the head of the nation. 

I do not mean to say, nor have 
I found one in Greece who be 
lieved, that any political party 
would have been base enough to 
found a party triumph on the cruel 
massacre of our unfortunate country- 
men; but this termination of the 
incident was never imagined. It 


‘was on the difficulties the Ministry 


should encounter by the negotia- 
tion, the indiscretions they should 
be led into, the actual illegalities 
they would be led to commit—these 
were all calculated on in the zeal 
of a struggle for power, making 
men very callous as to the means, 
and little scrupulous as to conse 
quences. 

One must have seen Greece, one 
must have conversed with a variety 
of men in different walks in life, 
and of various shades of opinion, 
to form any idea of the acrimony 
that tinges political rivalry in this 
country, and to what extent pe“sonal 
hatred can be carried in the s€“ggle 
for place. Such an atmosphere of 
calumny as one breathes in Athens 
is not easily to be imagined; and 
every public man must consent to 
live a life of daily misrepresen- 
tation, turning over the morning 
papers to see what falsehood he is 
to rebut here, what scandal he has to 
contradict there. In a _ country 
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where political warfare is waged in 
this manner, the inferior adherents 
of party become far more daring 
and adventurous than the tempered 
zeal of more responsible men would 
approve of, and employ means and 
agencies of a kind that leaders 
would—if not scorn to employ—be 
at least very reluctant to recognise 
or acknowledge. 

Were the ‘teste forti”—the 
clever heads—which Count Minerva 
alludes to in his despatch, of this 
kind? Were the advisers of the 
brigands at Athens—on whose coun- 
sel and guidance Takos professed 
himself to lean, and ‘ without 
whose sanction he would resolve on 
nothing ””—men of this order? This 
is the grave question which ‘we 
should now endeavour to solve, 
and learn if we can how far brigand- 
age has its origin in the lawless 
instincts of a very degraded and 
brutalised race, or to what extent 
it is encouraged and -protected by 
bad men of ambitious desires and 
unscrupulous lives. 

In Count Minerva’s despatch of 
the 16th April to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Florence, he 
says: ‘One of the emissaries de- 
spatched by the Government on 
yesterday morning has returned, 
and reports that the brigands in- 
sist on the amnesty, alleging that” a 
person of considerable ability ‘“‘ has 
given it as his opinion that it 
could be conceded.” 

Of course it is alleged by all who 
desire to disavow any distinct con- 
nection between brigandage and 
men of political station, that these 
persons of whom Takos speaks 
were in nothing above his own con- 
dition in life; but certainly the 
way in which the question of the 
amnesty is argued, and the shrewd 
and acute sifting of the difficulties 
which surround the various projects 
submitted to the brigands, are indi- 
cations of intellectual power very 
different indeed from what one 
would attribute to a robber horde. 

We may disbelieve if we like 


what Takos says of the large share 
of the ransom that should be paid 
away to those in Athens—we may 
distrust all he says of the “three 
lawyers” by whose opinion he 
alleges himself to be guided; but 
how shall. we account for the cas- 
uistry in which the demand for 
the amnesty is insisted on? how 
for the crafty ingenuity in which 
it is argued that the pressure of 
two powerful nations like England 
and italy will always be sufficient 
to warrant Greece in a submission 
not exactly in accordance with her 
Constitution? The conditions of 
the brigands constantly varying as 
intelligence reached them from 
Athens, and enabling them to hold 
a prouder attitude and demand - 
more exorbitant terms as the ter- 
ror they traded on became greater, 
all show that other and more skil- 
ful heads than those of Takos and 
his followers were engaged in these 
negotiations, and with a knowledge 
of events which certainly could not 
have been procured on the slopes 
of Pentelicus. 

Now it was £25,000 they de- 
manded, now. £32,000; then it be- 
came that sum or an amnesty, and“ 
later on they insisted on both, and 
once they raised their demand to 
£50,000. They who were well con- 
versant with brigand ways and 
dealings, all declared that these 
hesitations and frequent changes 
of conditions are not’ by any means 
customary. That it is their pride 
to state their terms in the most 
prompt and peremptory manner, 
and to make no changes nor conces- 
sions from them afterwards—that, 
in fact, this immobility is an essen- 
tial to the full as important as the 
merciless cruelty with which they 
resent rejection of their demands ; 
and as these men live by terrorism, 
the system is intelligible at once. 
Later on, when Takos was re- 
proached by his followers for the 
disaster his obstinacy had brought 
upon them, he defended himself by 
throwing the blame “on those ad- 
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visers who had counselled him to 
his ruin.” Over and over again the 
various members of the band de- 
clared that they wanted nothing 
but the ransom—that they needed 
none of the subtleties for which 
the chief was contending, if, in- 
deed, they had the very slightest 
belief that any good faith would 
be held with them by men in 
power. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that 
Takos himself, who treats so éagerly 
for the amnesty, evidently shows 
what trust -he reposes in its con- 
ditions, rejects indignantly the 
offer of a mock trial and a pardon 
at Athens, because itis accom- 
panied by the stipulation that he 
’ must surrender himself as a prisoner 
and go to jail. Not for a day—no, 
not for an hour! was his reply; 
thus showing that there were 
moments in which his individual will 
assumed the mastery over all his 
counsellors, and in which his dread 
of treachery overcame every process 
of reasoning. ‘Move your assizes 
and your judges out here among the 
mountains—try me where I am, 
and pardon me where I stand,” is 
his haughty condition when told 
that the King’s grace can only be 
extended after condemnation, and 
not to one sentenced in default. 
How explain the implicit reliance 
on an amnesty to which England 
and Italy were to be attesting par- 
ties, and the distrust towards a 
process of law for which Greece 
alone was to be the guarantee, 
if not on the hypothesis that in 
the former case the “wise heads” 
in whom he trusted, advised and 
suggested the one, and that his 


own suspicious and crafty nature: 


distrusted the other? To me it is 
clear enough that they were Poli- 
ticians who stipulated for the am- 
nesty—the Brigands limited their 
thought to the ransom. 

The same men whose treachery 
Takos dreaded in the conduct of 
the law proceedings, were equally 
to be feared in the matter of the 
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amnesty ; and yet, while he would 
not yield them the slightest trust. 
fulness in the one, he was quite 
ready to accept their bare word for 
the other. How is this, then, if not 
that Takos relied upon his own 
cunning to guide him in the former 
case, ~while he was led by his ad. » 
visers in the whole conduct of the 
latter? The “teste forti” say that 
the Constitution can be repealed, 
They who have made can unmake 
it, is the ground on which he takes 
his stand, and from which he will 
not be removed. Is it very likely that 
these rude savages of the mountain 
—men so unlettered that not one 
amongst them can either read or 
write—men whose crimes ostracise 
them from the very faintest contact 
with civilisation, to whom the life - 
of cities is utterly unknown,—is it 
likely that these men understand 
the position of England as one of 
the protecting powers over Greece, 
and can weigh the weight of in- 
fluence that position confers, or the 
amount of power she possesses to 
enforce her commands? Is it to 
be believed that they could caleu- 
late on the concessions to which 
an administration might descend 
by compulsion, and for which they 
might appeal to necessity as their 
excuse, if not, instructed by those 
who carefully watch the course 
of political events and study the 
changeful fortunes of party? 

All the frequent changes of mind 
that Takos underwent, his vacilla 
tions and hesitations, his blunt re 
fusals at one moment to hear of 
anything short of his own condi 
tions, and then his eagerness to 
learn whither he was to be convey- 
ed, in case he consented, to exile, 
under the protection of a British ship 
of war—all these clearly indicate 
that he had no fixed purpose, and 
that his determinations were un- 
der the guidance of those “clever 
heads” to whom he trusted for 
direction and safety. 4 

On ordinary occasions,. nothing 
can be more simple and uniform 
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than the course of one of these 
events. The sum fixed on for ran- 
som is to be paid at a certain place 
on a certain day; and though the 
brigands take good care, through 
their spies, to watch all the details 
of those who come, long before 
they themselves appear, and guard- 
edly take every precaution against 
surprise or betrayal — some one, 
usually a shepherd, is ready to in- 
form the bearers of the ransom that 
the other contracting parties are 
not far off, and, when once as- 
sured that no treachery is to be 
apprehended, will appear to com- 
plete the bargain. Even they who 
have written most strongly against 
brigandage, who have denounced 
it as the curse and scandal of the 
country, and who have unsparingly 
counselled the severest measures 
for its repression, have never denied 
that a sort of barbaric honour per- 
vades all the dealings of the bri- 
gands; that they are true to their 
pledged word, and, when the con- 
ditions they have imposed are com- 
plied with, never hesitate about 
the fulfilment of the compact; nor 
are they ever known to impose 
new conditions at the last moment 
—to equivocate or higgle’ in any 
way. They behave, in short, in a 
way that, had the traffic been other 
than one of lawlessness and blood- 
shed, would have given them the 
repute of honest dealers, and men 
to be trusted and relied on. It 
may be that in all this they consult 
a wise policy. Much of these ne- 
gotiations must of necessity be con- 
ducted on trust; and time, above 
all things, is a condition that can- 
not be overlooked. 

Had there then been in this case 
no other question than the ordinary 
one of so much money to be paid 
ia exchange for the liberty of so 
many captives, it is not too much 
to assume that Takos would have 
done what he and others of his stamp 
always do—secured the heaviest 
mulet he could impose, and gone his 
way. The question of an amnesty 


was about one of the last that 
would have occurred to the bri- 
gand mind to stipulate for, and for 
this reason: the brigand would 
never have trusted ‘for a day, no, 
not for an hour,” to the plighted 
word of a Greek Minister. Takos 
scouted with contempt the propo- 
sition of a pardon which was to 
come as the condition of his sur- 
rendering himself a prisoner and 
submitting to the formality of a 
trial. - He laughed at the bare 
thought ‘of such simple trustful- 
ness, and declared at once his re- 
jection of it. England and Italy 
must look to it, said he, that I and 
fhine are amnestied—my dealings 
are with them. They are powerful 
nations, and have a heavy interest 
at stake in the lives of their citi- 
zens; they can, if they choose tg 
exert it, use such a pressure as 
will make the Greek Cabinet 
concede my conditions. Now I 
assert that this is not the language, 
and these are not the modes of 
dealing, to be expected from ordin- 
ary brigandage. All this casuistical 
discussion as to the forms by which 
a mock court could be constituted, 
and pretended details of law ob- 
served, are not the sort of ingenious 
speculation that would occur to the 
intellect of an unlettered and ig- 
norant ruffian, whose life of lawless 
isolation excluded him from even 
chance contact with the habits and 
usages of civilization. Still less likely 
was it that this rude denizen of the 
cave or the jungle should know 
how such countries as England or 
Italy could wield an influence. over 
Greece, and how the mere word of 
their representatives could exercise 
a degree of power over the Cabinet 
at Athens. 

Let it be borne in mind that the 
question of the ransom was never 
disputed; there was not even, as 
some advised, the smallest attempt 
made to diminish its amount or de- 
lay its payment. Lord Muncaster’s 
exertions on returning to Athens 
were active and unremitting; the 
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frank readiness with which he gave 
his personal guarantee for the whole 
amount, and the untiring solicitude 
with which he pressed the comple- 
tion of the compact, are all on re- 
cord. The able manner in which 
the Director of the Ionian Bank, 
Mr. Merlin, seconded these efforts, 
and the promptitude with which 
he collected what for Greece was 
a large sum in gold within a few 
hours, are well known. And, as I 
have said before, had the case been 
an ordinary one, and the demand 
complied with, the transfer of the 
prisoners would have followed at 
once, and the transaction would 
have been ended. But this was n8 
ordinary case; there was more in 
it than the capture of so many tra- 
vellers and the mulct of so many 
thousands of pounds sterling: there 
was the scheme of men who prompt- 
ed the brigand chief to frequent 
change of conditions; who asked 
now one sum, now another; who 
equivocated whether he should in- 
sist upon a “ransom” or an am- 
nesty, and at last decided that he 
would exact both! There was the 
scheme of men who urged Takos to 
demand conditions, the very dis- 
cussion of which by a responsible 
Government would have rendered 
them liable to an impeachment, 
and to yield to which would have 
been an act of treason to the Con- 
stitution. If Takos could not be 
instructed at so short notice in all 
the subtleties of the situation, he 
was at least so far ‘“‘ educated” as to 
be able to say, “‘ Let those who have 
made this Constitution unmake it.” 
There was the scheme of men who 
openly had declared, months before 
this sad. tragedy, that “something 
would happen; that some event, no 
matter what or whence coming, would 
befall,” which should bring about a 
crisis in Greece; and that the nation 
should then see if their present ad- 
visers were capable of directing the 
storm and controlling the hurricane. 

The Cabinet of M. Zaimis was evi- 
dently what is called a “safe” 
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administration. They succeeded to 
power at a moment of national 
trouble and humiliation, ‘immedi: 
ately after the Congress at Paris 
and their hold on national favour, 
such as it was, depended mainly 
on a do-nothing policy, and that 
sort of prudent abstention that 
might be supposed to induce calm 
and quietness after all the late 
trouble and excitement. In the 
common course of things these 
men need not be expected to make 
any great or irreparable mistakes; 
there was no great question pend- 
ing. The protecting Powers were, 
for the moment at least, apparently 
without disagreement on the sub- 
ject of Greece. The national ‘ 
sulking under what they thought 
a desertion of them by Russia, would 
not easily be stimulated to any new 
effort of disturbance; and there was, 
so to say, a species of torpor that gave 
very little hope for those who only 
see their way to success in times 
of national commotion and an 
archy. 

Brigandage alone could afford 
the means of attacking a Govern- 
ment which, whether it neglected 
measures for its suppression, or per- 
mitted its ravages and its cruelties 
without hindrance, was equally sure 
to incur failure and disgrace, as 
when, by ineffectual efforts, it merely 
recorded bootless pursuit, if not 
actual defeat. Brigandage, that 
scandal to the nation, but that re 
source of party, remained to be em- 
ployed whenever occasion should 
serve and the moment prove favour 
able, to be made the stepping-stone 
to power. That when Mr. Erskine 
spoke of the “supposed exigencies 
of party warfare,” he employed no 
idle nor inconsiderate words, I am 
fully persuaded. He has lived long 
enough in Greece to appreciate the 
sort of warfare waged by the rival 
pretenders to political power. He 
has seen too well the amount of 
vindictiveness and hatred that can 
be imported into a party contest; 
he has witnessed too often the libel- 
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lous attacks on private character, the 
newspaper scandals, and the infam- 
ous accusations that enter into the 
contest of public life, in this un- 
happy country, not to be well aware 
that in a struggle for pre-eminence 
there would be no scruple as to the 
means that should promise victory. 

To have embroiled the Zaimis 
Cabinet with England and Italy 
by the cruel massacre of certain of 
their subjects, would as surely have 
doomed the Attministratio# as any 
unconstitutional efforts to save them 
would have placed the Ministry 
in such a position that they dared 
not face the Chamber; while to 
either alternative there remained 
the heavy catastrophe of either pay- 
ing the ransom for the captives, or 
such an indemnity as England and 
Italy might determine to exact as 
the price of their blood. 

So much for the motives of those 
who are charged with using brigan- 
dage as a weapon of party. What- 


ever the issue out of the difficulty, 
the Ministry must be compromised. 


If the captives should be ransomed, 
it was for Greece to pay the ran- 
som. Should they be murdered, it 
was the same ; Greece should answer 
for the crime. It would be unneces- 
sary to insist so strongly on a point 
so clear and palpable, if it were not 
that it affords us a clue to what, 
without its consideration, might 
appear almost inexplicable; and 
that is, the determination of the 
Ministry to employ the troops,—a 
step against which every letter from 
the captives remonstrated in terms 
the strongest and most impressive, 
but which the Cabinet evidently 
resolved on with more .reference to 
their own exigencies than to those 
of the prisoners. On the day after 
the capture, Mr. Lloyd writes in 
his diary—‘ Alarm of parties near ; 
brigands surround us ready to 
shoot.” And the very last entry 
in his note-book says,—*Know 
troops are in force—danger im- 
pending.” Mr. Vyner, writing to 
Lord Muncaster on the same 21st 
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April, says,—‘‘ Would it be possible 
to prevent the soldiers molesting 
us in Attica, or some line drawn) 
a little further north?’ While 
Mr. Noel, in communicating the 
fatal news of the death of the 
captives, writes,—‘ Their death, 
as I previously wrote, was certain 
the moment the troops came into 
collision with the brigands.”’ 

Tt is needless to insist on what 
all knew, and what none have ever 
pretended to dispute, that to em- 
ploy the troops against the brigands 
was to compromise the lives of the 
prisoners, and that with the first 
actual collision their massacre was 
assured. Much has been written 
and spoken about Colonel Théagenis 
and his inaptitude. It is perfectly 
possible that the selection of him 
was a capital mistake, and his own 
defence of his conduct does not 
tend to diminish that impression. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive 
anything more ill-devised than his 
expedition. It is true, Colonel 
Théagenis alleges that he was not 
seconded by those who were to act 
in concert with him; and a late 
discovery has shown that an officer 
of gendarmerie, who was moving 
in a line parallel to the brigands in 
their retreat, with a large mounted 
party under his command, neither 
molested nor attacked them, but 
limited his efforts to rifling the 
killed and wounded, and in this 
way amassed several hundreds of 
gold napoleons, and the well-filled 
purse of Christos, the brother of 
Takos the chief: 

It is more than surmised now 
that it was this belief widely spread 
through the soldiery, that the bri- 
gands carried large sums of gold 
on their persons, which led to that 
disastrous onset of the troops; for 
I believe there are few now to be 
found who entertain a doubt that 
the attack was made by the sol- 
diery, and that the murder of Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Lloyd followed, 
and did not precede, that attack. 
According to the written instruc- 
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tions of M. Zaimis, the brigands 
were to have been surrounded ; and 
instead of this they were attacked 
in front, and their retreat left open 
to them. If there were troops at 
Dhilissi, they never acted. We 
have already glanced at what part 
was taken by the mounted gendar- 
merie on the flanks. That under 
any circumstances what Colonel 
Théagenis was sent out to do could 
have led to the liberation or safety 
of our countrymen, or could have 
induced the band to take any other 
course than that of selling their 
lives dearly, after first killing their 
captives, is not easy to understand. 
Takos_ declares over and over 
again he will trust no Greek Minis- 
ter’s word—that he will deal with 
Mr. Erskine, and. rely on what he 
tells him. The prisoners. strength- 
en this assurance, and _ entreat 
above all things that force should 
not be employed. Mr. Noel, who 
knows and estimates brigand modes 
of action in a way that few are 
privileged to contest with him, 


says, If you call out the soldiery 
the captives are doomed; and in 
defiance of all these reasonings and 


convictions, Colonel Théagenis is 
sent out to establish a blockade of 
Oropus, and compel the brigands 
to.surrender. That such a line of 
action could have contributed to 
the safety of our poor countrymen 
I distinctly deny; that it was the 
most plausible procedure that could 
be adopted for the safety of the 
Cabinet, I most readily admit. 

In doing this M., Zaimis was 
acting legally and constitutionally. 
He was dealing with brigandage 
and with the armed force of the 
nation, He was neither chaffering 
about a ransom nor higgling over an 
indemnity. If the prisoners could 
be rescued, well, so much the bet- 
ter on all accounts. If not, it was 
the known habit of these wretches 
to massacre their captives; and 
Takos was only doing what others 
had done before him, and for which 
-the laws would hold him account- 
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able. At all events, the Govern. 
ment would be walking in the ways 
of the Constitution; and nothing 
in that course could be made mat. 
ter of attack upon them in the 
Chamber. 

While I write these lines I read 
in one of the London papers a very 
able article, deploring how that y 
lukewarmness of which Lord Carnar. 
von so feelingly warned us respecting 
this terrible event has already super. 
vened, agd that, partly from the 
lapse of time and partly from the 
rush of new and _ interesting. inci. 
dents in. public life, men’s minds 
in England’ have already turned 
from the fearful story of Oropus; 
and in the dreamy. spirit. of that 
philosophy that teaches endurance 
as to the irrevocable, would rather 
forget the terrific incident than 
bethink us what we owe to the 
shades of our murdered country- 
men—what we owe to the honour 
of England ! 

One word, and only one, as to 
the part performed by the English 
Envoy at Athens, andI have done, 
Some have blamed Mr. Erskine for 
having done too little, others have 
censured him for having interfered 
too much; and the probability is, 
that in the very opposition of these 
statements lies the assurance. that 
his line of action was all that it 
should have been, and not more 
nor less. When the first news of 
the capture reached him, his eager- 
ness to effect the liberation was 
prompted by considerations totally 
apart from all dread of their being 
murdered, for at first this fear did 
not present itself in a strong light; 
but he knew that two at least of 
the prisoners were in__ delicate 
health, and that neither Count de 
Boyl nor Mr. Herbert could be ex- 
pected to resist the hardships of 
continued exposure to night air in 
the severe weather which at that 
time prevailed. So eager was he 
on this point, that in his reply to 
the. demand of. Takos he passes 
from the assurance that there “ will 
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be no difficulty as to the ransom,” 
to add,—‘‘ Make your prisoners as 
comfortable as you can; put them 
under cover,” &c. Count Minerva 
shared this apprehension as to the 
danger that camping out in the 
mountain would inflict on poor M. 
de Boyl, for whose health his fellow- 
prisoners expresstd on more than 
one occasion considerable anxiety. 
Mr. Erskine’s eagerness, therefore, 
at first, was stimulated by condi- 
tions not generally known. [If the 
ardour which carried him along 
through the first steps of the nego- 
tiations sustained and_inspirited 
him throughout its whole course, 
the countrymen of the victims can 
assuredly have no reason to be 
complainers. From the moment of 
the capture he steadfastly adhered 
to one point; and however baffled 
by the difficulties of the law, and 
the necessities of the Cabinet to 
avoid compromising themselves 
with the Chamber, Mr. Erskine 
unvaryingly maintained that the 


safety of the prisoners was para- 


mount to all else; and that he 
held the Greek Government respon- 
sible for the lives of his cguntry- 
men, at first endangered by the culp- 
able ignorance of the authorities, 
and now more seriously imperilled 
by the conditions of the law. 

The unremitting labour of days 
and nights, in which he scarcely 
could snatch a few hours’ sleep, the 
intense anxiety, the ceaseless care 
-to provide for every new exigency 
of the situation, almost proved too 
much for him at last; and the ca- 
tastrophe, when it came, almost 
seemed destined to include the 
negotiator amongst the victims of 
the negotiation. 

The cordial approbation of his 
chief, Lord Clarendon, and _ the 
graceful eulogy of the Prime Minis- 
ter on his conduct, delivered in the 
House, must still be less grateful 
to his heart than the words of 
gratitude in the fragments of the 
previous letters, and the broken 
phrases that imply “Erskine is 
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doing all that he can for us; and 
if our liberation is to be effected, 
he will do it.” 

It is very possible, indeed, that 
at the beginning of this terrible 
episode Mr. Erskine did not anti- 
cipate the bloody catastrophe that 
should close it. We have good 
reason to believe that even Takos 
and his followers did not look to 
such a termination as the most 
probable; and the Minister of War, 
in his first interview with Mr. 
Erskine after the capture, speaks 
so lightly of the danger, that 
the English Envoy would be fully 
justified in supposing that peril 
not to be imminent. 

We cannot, however, read over 
the last few records of these poor 
fellows, and not perceive that they 
at least saw the full measure of 
their danger. They were treated, 
it is true, with a sort of rude fellow- 
ship; they chatted with the brig- 
ands, ate and drank at the same 
table, went down to the village 
church together, and knelt at the 
same altar, and, as the loose jot- 
tings tell us, were subjected to no 
other ills than those around them; 
and yet it is clear that the char- 
acters of the brigands had so im- 
pressed them by the light of that 
nearer intimacy they lived in—they 
read these terrible natures so truly 
with the strong convictions of hour- 
ly intercourse, that they at least 
had no delusions as to what awaited 
them ; and I do not believe it pos- 
sible to conceive of any courage, 
or nfore exalted and noble example, 
than that of these young men, who, 
with a dreadful death impending 
over them, never utter a word or 
write a line that betokens fear or 
trepidation! They scorn any pro- 
ject of safety that does not include 
them all; they even, with a fasti- 
dious delicacy of honour, seek to 
assure one of the Ministers, that to 
a certain letter written by one of 
their servants they are no parties; 
nor does allusion to the fate that 
awaited them escape them, save in 
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the touching and noble words, that 
“‘ they hope they may die as became 
Englishmen.” 

If it is a very proud thought for 
us that these were our countrymen, 
it adds unutterable bitterness to 
our sorrow over the noble natures 
we have lost. Never were the traits 
of that manliness we love to call 
British more gloriously illustrated. 
We may search the records of our 
most gallant achievements, and not 
find one more conspicuous for un- 
swerving fortitude, for unvarying 
dignity, and a calm composure in 
the face of a terrible death. 
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In our demand for satisfaction 
from Greece let us not forget for 
what we claim it! The blood of 
such men cannot, as one of their 
relatives passionately declared, “hg 
poured out like water into the 
puddle.” And if the era we lived 
in was the ripest and richest that 
England ever enjoyed in noble and 
splendid natures, could we afford 
to lose men like these, or belieyg 
their doom to be avenged by the 
fate of the degraded murd 
if their infamy was prompted by 
others even baser than themselves? 








